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PEEFACE. 



The writer of this brief record of a great nation's fortunes has 
aimed at producing a narrative that should be equally interesting 
and instructive. He has believed that it is possible, even in a 
sununary perforce so short as this, to be clear throughout, to be 
strong and vivid where force and liveliness are needed for a due 
effect, to rise, upon occasion, into eloquence, and to give to this com- 
pression of our country's, annals something of the heat and glow 
which must exist in all who, with sufficient knowledge, love her 
name and fame. A spirited sketch, in vigorous outline, of so great 
a subject, cannot but be useful both to those who desire to freshen 
what is faded, or to renew what is effaced, among their mental 
impressions, and to those who are gazing for the first time on the 
unrolled panorama of the past. 

The convenience of not only the young student, but also of the 
general reader, has been consulted in a close adherence to the order 
of time in the narration of events, except so far as regards occur- 
rences in Scotland before the union of the crowns, and also as con- 
cerns the history of British India. The treatment of this most 
important subject in the present work is, so far as the writer is 
aware, a new feature in a book of this kind. A short, separate 
account is given of the transactions, exploits, and events which have 
made India the greatest of dependencies attached to any empire in 
modern times. The reader is thus enabled to peruse, with ease and 
interest, in a continuous tale, that which it has hitherto been needful 
to pick out painfully and piecemeal from the history of divers periods 
and reigns. 

A fuller account than has been usual, in books of this kind, 
has been given of the great Civil War of the seventeenth century, 
and of the- Peninsular War. 

The history of England is, above all, a history of a nation's 
(26) ^^ 



growth in oonatftntional freedom. To thia gimnd Bnhject special 
mttentioD Iiab been pud in ail jta uhlient pmntfl^ 

It i> hoped that the amuigement in pangispha, frith marginal 
notes of the most Emportuit matters ; the maps, plana, and illoatra- 
tioDB ; the genealogical tables inserted in their proper places ; the 
list of chief eventa and docnmenta with dates; and a full and 
accurate index, will prove of Bubatantial service to the reader. 

Beligioiu and political bias have been acrupulousl; avoided 
tbroughont, and it is believed that hardlj any proposition has been 
laid down, scarcel; one view advanced, that would not find a general 
adherence amongst fur-minded and educated Engliahmen, of every 
shade of political and religions opinion. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

THE BRITISH ISLES-THEIR EARLY STATE AND INHABITANTa 

1. The Phoenicians, the greatest commercial nation of anti- 
quity, the founders of Tyre, of Carthage, and of Cadiz, were 

the first to introduce these islands to the notice 
notice of ^^ ^^® civilized world. Several centuries befoie 

Christ they fetched tin from the Scilly Isles, which 
Herodotus, the earliest writer who mentions our country, calls 
Cassiterides or "tin-islands," from the Greek word kassi- 
teros, tin. 

2. The natives called the country Britain, a word of un- 
certain meaning; their opposite neighbours of Gaul called it 

Albion or "white land," from its chalky cliffs; 
names! theKomans turned "Britain" into Britannia. The 

Greek name for Ireland was lerne; the native 
name was Erin,, and the Romans called it Hibernia and 
Insula Sacra. Scotland has its name from the Scotiy who 
emigrated from the north of Ireland about a.d. 300, and tlie 
Bomans called it Caledonia, from the British caoill daoin, 
"people of the woods." The Welsh have always called them- 
selves Cijmry, whence comes the Eoman name for Wales, 
Cambria; and Wales itself is a name meaning "foreigners," 
given to the country by the invaders from North Germany, 
who drove the Britons thither, as will be told hereafter. Last 
and greatest, England is "land of the Angles," the chief of 
the German conquering tribes, who brought hither the laws 
and the language which have since extended their sway to 
our colonies and dependencies in every quarter of the eaith. 

3. It is the purpose of this book to trace the advance of 

(25) B 
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the British Islands, from a state resembling that of our recent 

foes the Abyssinians, Ashantees, and Zulus, to 

^ worL**^ their present marvellous position as the centre of 

an empire unequalled in history for wealth, for 

power, for extent, for commerce, and for goodlv influence on 

the process of the world to higher and better things. 

4. The ancient Britons were of the Celtic race, a people 
who, in the prehistoric immigrations into Europe from Asia. 

made their way to the north-west, and can still 
inhalSitants ^^^^ their descendants, and, to some extent, their 
' language, in Brittany, Wales, the Isle of Man, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and in the south and west of Ireland. 
Britain was peopled by the Celts from Gaul, belonging to the 
Cymric branch of the race, now represented both in blood 
and language by the Welsh ; the Gaelic branch includes the 
Manxmen, Highlanders, and Irish, whose ancient tongue is 
now almost extinct. 

5. If we wish to picture to ourselves what Britain was two 
thousand years ago, we must shut our eyes resolutely to all we 

see around us now, and call up from the descrip- 
o? wKintlS? *^^"® ^^ history the image of the past. We must 

banish from our view the stone-built mansion and 
the brick-built town; the broad high-road and the paved 
street ; the fields, the farm-house, and the village spire ; the 
fruit-laden orchard and the trim garden; the dock, the light- 
house, and the pier; the tall chimney, and the bridge that 
spans the stream. When Julius Csesar came to Britain, more 
tnan nineteen hundred years ago, the north and east and west 
and centre of the land were still covered by forest and by 
marsh. The woods were tenanted by deer, wolves, wild boars, 
wild cats, bears, badgers, and, as now, by hares and foxes ; 
eagles built on the crags; large flocks of bustai'ds ran over the 
plains; and the beaver had his home in the streams. 

6. These inland parts of the country were thinly peopled 
by a race of warriors who lived by hunting and by herding 

. cattle, from whose milk they made cheese; and 

% pcop e. ^Y^^ dwelt in round thatched huts of wood or 
wicker-work, either detached, or gathered into villages and 
fortified by an inclosure of felled trees. Their clothes were 
made of skins; their tall bodies were stained blue with the 
juice of a plant called woad; and their chestnut hair grew long 
upon the head and on the upper lip. In the south and south- 
east, from intercourse with Gaul, the people were more civilized. 
Their houses were at least partially of stone; they wore a 
dress of woollen cloth, like plaid ; they could work in metals^ 



and had coins of silrer, gold, and bronze, and wore metal chains 
BJid rings upon the neck and middle finger. Here, too, the popu- 
IntJon wna far more dense, and in large clearinSB from the 
forest abundance of com was grown. The British aulwtitute 
fur a bridge was a boat of skins stretched tightly over wicker- 
work, and called a corade. 

7. The religion of this hardy race, called Druidism, from 
ltd priests, the Druida, was a gloomv and mysterious and 
superstitious paganism, with rites practised only 
ill dark groves of oak, with human sacrifices, gene- 
rally criminals or prisoners of war, burut in huge hollow 
figures made of wicker-work, and with doctrines left unwritten, 
and communicated 
only to i nitiated per- 
sons. The Druids 
beheved in the 
transmigration of 
souls, worshipped 
several cods, incul- 
cated charity to- 
wards man and for- 
titude in suffering, 
held sacred the oak 
and mistletoe, and 
were distinguished 
from their people 
by long white robes 
and flowing beards. 
They were at once 
the priests, the ed u- 
cators, and the civil 
and criminal judges 
of the laity, over 







they 



cised unbounded 
sway by the super- 
stitious awe which 
they inspired, and by the severe penalties of excommunication 
from religious rit«e, and outlawry from social intercourse and 
safety, which they were empowered to inflict. 

8. The ancient Britons had also an order of men called 

Bards, who, acting as the poets, chroniclers, and musicians 

of each tribe, sang to the strains of a rude haip the 

*■ wonders of nature, the genealogies and exploits of 

their princes, and the praises of their gods, in lyric, epic, and 
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didactic verse. The people were divided into many tribes 
or clans, each under its own chief, and often at war with each 
other, but uniting sometimes under a common leader against 
a common enemy. The clansmen were all freemen, and the 
menial work was done by slaves. 

9. Before the Boman invasions, the chief commerce of the 
Britons consisted in the exchange of blocks of lead and tin, 
^ from the mines of the south-west, with the Phoe- 

nician merchants and Greek traders from Massilia 
(Marseilles) and Narbo {Narhonne), for brass, salt, and earthen- 
ware; they also exported slaves, hunting -dogs, and skins. 
At a later period, under Roman rule, the exports extended 
to corn and cattle, cheese, pearls, chalk, and jet ; the oysters 
of Kutupiae {Richhorough, in Kent, now some distance inland) 
were favourites with the epicures of Eonie. 

10. Under the Komails, too, much progress was made in 

manufactures, as in bronze, pottery, and glass, and 
^Uire^^' there were imports of bridles, chains, and orna- 
ments in amber and jewelry. 

11. The Britons were fierce and not unskilful foes in war. 
Armed with a small shield or target, javelins, and a straight - 

sword, they fought on foot, on horseback, and in 
warfare^ chariots with scythes fixed on to the axles, which 

revolved" with terrible effect when the warrior 
drove into the thick masses of the enemy. The activity and 
skill shown by the charioteers are described as wonderful. 
They cared nothing for the roughest ground, and with the car 
at full speed would run along the pole, stand on the yoke, 
leap down and fight on foot after breaking the enemy's line ; 
and, in case of need, regain their places in the chariot for 
retreat. 

12. Among the chief British tribes were the Cantii (Kent), 
the Trinohantes (Middlesex and Essex), whose capital was 
Chi f t ib I'Ondon, even then a place of much trade; the 

Iceni or Cenimagni (Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire); the Brigantes, between the Humber and the Tyne; 
the Silures (South Wales), and the Ordovices (North Wales). 

13. Traces of British occupation are to be found, firstly in 
our language ; secondly, in their tombs. The names of places, 

mountains, and rivers, scattered over the map, 
remains. ^^^^ ^^® ^^^ Celtic tongue in Avon (water). Pen 

(hill), Aher (river-mouth), and we talk Celtic still 
when we use many words relating to agriculture, indoor and 
outdoor labour, and the things of common life; of such words 
are basket, cart, coat, fiannel, crockery, gown, paily mattock. 
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pitcher, tackle, and bran. On ofieaiDg their tomba, called 
cromlechs, we find besidj the skeletons therein weapons and 
tools of flint and bronze. The wonderful &nd stupendous 
ruins of Stoneheuge, on Salieburj Plain, are a mysterious relic 
of architecture, the meaning and purpose of whiuh, fiercely 
quarrelled over \>j antiquariea, remain still unexplained. 



CHAPTER II. 



ROUAK BRITAIN: 66 B.C. TO 446 k 



I. The first civilized invader and the first trustworthy 
describer of ancient Britain was the all-accompi tailed Caius 
Julius Cse- 
in™tS. s*^. the con. 
queror of Gaul, 
the first despot c ruler of 
the Bo tnaii world the great 
Imperator un q ailed at 11 
for varied talent and 
achievement amo igst all 
the men of anc e t and of 
modern times Led h ther 
doubtleas, as n uoh by cu 
riosity as by amb t ou he 
sailed, in the list week of 
August, B c 55 from i 



1 theci 



It of 




Gaul, with 80 ships carry 
ing two leg ons about 
12,000 men to tl e coast of 
Kent, probably near Deal 
2. Hia troops made good 
their landingagainstastout 
reibtance from a large force of Britons, and the islanders were 

Riilttsnc) ^ ^'^ beaten as to promise hostages for their sub- 
oFOuii- mission. Within a few days, however, a storm 

veiiBunui. greatly damazed Caesar's 8hi|», and on refitting 
them he returned to Gaul after an absence of but seventeen 
days. The following year (&c. 64-) he crossed again from 
Gaul with five legions, or over 30,000 men, to find £e British 
tribes united against him under the chieftain Cassivellaunus 
(British oama, Caswallon), a brave and skilful leader. 
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3. In spite of all resistance, in which the British made 
good use of the cover of the woods, and neutralized to some 

extent the perfect Boman discipline aud the terrible 
^*Brita?n'** ©ff^ct at close quarters of the Koman legionary's 

short sword, Caesar forced his way over the Thames 
at a ford above Kingston, stormed the forest-fortress of Cas- 
wallon at Verulam (St Albans), and compelled the Britons 
to give hostages for the payment of a settled yearly tribute. 
He then left for Gaul with prisoners of war, who would be 
sold as slaves, and Britain saw the great Roman no more. 

4. No Roman force was sent to Britain again until a.d. 43, 
when Claudius was fourth emperor of Rome. In that year 

four legions, with Gallic auxiliary troops, came 

PiautVus. ^i*^^®^ under the command of Amus Plautius 
and Vespasian, the future emperor. Hot fighting 
with the British tribes ensued. Vespasian, with the second 
legion, fought many battles and took many fortified positions 
in the soutii, and subdued Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 
Plautius made his way across the Thames, and on his being 
joined by the Emperor Claudius in person, the Cantii, Trino- 
bantes, aud other southern tribes su omitted, the first Roman 
colony was founded at Camalodunum (represented either by 
Colchester or Maldon in Essex), and the south-eastern part 
of the islaud was gradually formed into a Roman province. 
The Britons of the centre, east, aud west, headed by the Silures 
(South Wales), maintained a fierce resistance, under the leader- 
ship of the famous Carculoc (Caractacus), against the Roman 
advance. 

5. In A.D. 47 OstoriuB Scapula assumed the command 
of the Romans, aud skill, discipline, and perseverance gradually 

won their way against the untrained valour of the 
ScapuUu ^^^iv^s. The Iceni, on the east, were overcome. 
Cstorius marched even to the Avon and the Severn, 
broke up the Brigantes, in the north, and at last captured the 
British leader's stronghold, Caer Caradoc (in Shropshire). 
Caractacus, betrayed by Cartismaudua, queen of the Brigantes, 
with whom he had sought safety, was tsiken prisoner to Rome 
in A.D. 51. The Silures, however, still baffled all the Roman 
efforts. 

6. In A.D. 59, under the Emperor Nero, Suetonius 
PauLLnus took the command in Britain. In a.d. 61 he 

marched against Mona (Anglesey), a centre of dis- 

^auiinui* ^^^^ction to the Romans, and the chief seat of the 

Druidical worship. It must suffice to say, that 

after a tremendous conflict^ in which the Druids aud maddened 
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Britiah women shared, the Romans completely triumphed, 
and destroyed the sacred groves, burning the Druids in their 
own wicker-idols. During the absence of Suetonius, Boa- 
dicea, queen of the Iceni, raised in revolt the country in his 
rear, took and burned Loudon, and massacred many thousands 
of Roman settlers. The end of it was the total defeat of Boa- 
dicea, and her suicide by poison in a.d. 62. 

7. The great epoch in the history of the Roman conquest 
of the island is the command of Julius A^ricola^ from 

A.D. 78 to 85, under the Emperors Vespasian, 
AeHcofa. ^itus, and Domitian. It was his fleet that, sailing 

round from Sandwich to its starting-point again, 
first told the world that Britain was an island. He not only 
subdued, but did his best to civilize. As to the former, he put 
down all resistance, defeated the Caledonians in a great battle 
at the Grampian HiUs, and built a chain of forts from the 
Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. 

8. Britain became at last, in truth, a Roman province, 
where the arts, manners, and, to some small extent, the lan- 
guage of the conquerors were being adopted by the 

'wTih' conquered race. For nearly two centuries the laud 
was undisturbed, save by the incursions from the 
north of fierce predatory tribes, causing the erection of fresh 
ramparts. One was built under the Emperor Hadrian, 
in A.D. 120, from the Tyne to the Sol way Firth, and remains 
of it may still be seen ; the well-known '^ WalUend" is a name 
given to coal which once was got from pits near to the eastern 
termination of the rampart. In a.d. 140, the forts of Agri- 
cola were renewed between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
under the Emperor Antoninus Pius. In a.d. 211 the 
Emperor Sever as marched far northwards against the Cale- 
donians, defeated them, and after building a new stone wall 
along the line of Hadrian's, died at Eboracum (York). 

9. It is now time to give some account of the nature of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, without entering into tech- 

N \ture of ^^^ details of no present interest or importance. 
Roman The Romans held the island as a military settle- 
occupation, naent, in which the towns were mainly peopled by 
th3 conquerors, and the country was studded with the houses 
of gentry and landholders of the ruling race. The Roman 
settlers brought with them the splendour, the refinement, and 
the practical genius which distinguished their civilization. 
Agriculture was so far developed that Britain could expoi*t 
com largely to the Continent. Marshes were drained, and 
woods cut down, and orchards planted. The youthful Britons 
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were trained like Bomaiis, and drafted oif in numbers for 
service in the armies. 

10. Four gi*eat roads crossed the country between distant 
and important points: these were Wailing Street (the name 

of which still survives in the city of London, close 
roads? *^ *^® Mansion House), from Rutupise (Rich- 
borough, in Kent) by London to Caernarvon; 
JkenUd Street, from Tynemouth, by York and through the 
Midlands to St. David's; Irmin Street, from St. David's to 
Southampton; and the Foss, from Cornwall, through Exeter, to 
Lincoln. 

11. Remains of the Roman walls may still be seen at 
Chester, York, Chichester, and Lincoln; at Caerleon (in South 

Wales), and at Bath were temples, theatres, and 
remains. P^^^^es. A temple of Apollo stood where now the 
Abbe.y of Westminster enshrines the remains of 
our illustrious dead, and " Diana of the Ephesians" had her 
fane upon the spot where now stands the cathedral dedicated 
to the great Apostle of the Gentiles, whom Diana's votaries 
assailed. Even now, in places once held by the Romans, the 
workman who digs deep below the surface comes on Roman 
r>ottery and tesselated pavements, and in our museums may 
DC seen the pins of bronze with which the Roman ladies 
fastened up the plaits and knots of their luxuriant hair. 

12. Besides the places named above, the Romans had settle- 
ments at Carlisle, Winchester, Rochester, Dorchester, St. 

Albans, Canterbury, and many other places which 
occupation ^^^ ^^^^ either dwindled into hamlets, or disap- 
' paared entirely, like Old Sarum upon Salisbury 
Plain. But for all this, we must remember that Britain was 
never Romanized, as Gaul and Spain were. The natives, in the 
main, kept to their own language, and the only present proofs 
of Roman occupation are, firstly, the material remains already 
mentioned, and portions of the earthworks of Roman camps ; 
secondly, a certain number of Latin words incorporated into 
the Welsh tongue; thirdly, the word "street," ivom strata^ 
meaning "paved;" the termination -coin (colonia), as in Lin- 
coln, and tne terminations showing the existence of Roman 
camps, in which castra is variously corrupted into -caster, as 
Lancaster, "the fortress on the Lune;" -cheater, as in Man- 
chester; -cester, as in Gloucester; and -eter, as in Exeter (short- 
ened from Exe-cester,"the fortress on the Exe"),and Uttoxeter. 

13. Christianity was introduced into Britain probably to- 
wards the end of the second century. In a.d. 304 St. 
Alban, the first British martyr, perished at Yerulamium (St. 
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Albans), and after Gonstantine, the first Christian em- 
introduc- P^^or, who was born at York, we find a regular 
tion of Christian church in Britain with its own bishops 
Christianity, attending ecclesiastical councils. 

14. During the third century the peace of the land began 
to be disturbed by the descents of Saxon pirates on the eastern 
coasts. So troublesome did they become that a 
^8cot»"*' special military officer, styled comes littoris Saxonici, 
'^ count of the Saxon shore," which really means 
"director of coast-defence against the Saxons," was appointed 
in A.D. 286. At the beginning of the fourth century the in- 
vaders of the country from Caledonia again appear under 
the name of "Picts" and "Scots." The Roman hold upon 
Britain was being gradually weakened by the withdrawal of 
troops, in consequence of internal dissensions and of attacks 
on Italy by the barbarians of north-eastern Europe. .In a.d. 
368 the Picts and Scots made their way even to London, from 
which they were repulsed, and driven for a time to their own 
land. 

16. At last, under the Emperor Honorius, in a.d. 4IO, 
barbarian attacks on Italy compelled the formal severance 
Withdrawal ^^ Britain from the empire, and the Boman legions 
of the were entirely withdrawn. A Roman force, at the 
Romans, entreaty of the Britons, appeared again in a.d. 418, 
and gave some help against the northern invaders, and then 
quitted the country, leaving it a miserable prey to the inces- 
sant attacks of its foes. The last that Britain had to do with 
the almost fallen empire of Rome was in a.d. 446, when a 
letter, styled from its mournful tenor "the groans of the 
Britons," was despatched to Aetius the Roman ruler, im- 
ploring aid which he was quite unable to afford. 

16. Of northern Britain and of Ireland during this period 
we have to record that the southern Picts, inhabiting the 
Lowlands, had been converted to Christianity, and 
* *" *^ * the Celts of Ireland brought over from heathenism 
to the truth by the preaching of the renowned St. Patrick. 
Free from the troubles which encumbered the British, the 
Irish of this time made great advances both in learning and 
religion. The Orkney and the Shetland Isles, during the 
Roman period, were seized by Scandinavian pirates, from 
whom in a considerable degree the present inhabitants are 
descended. The withdrawal of the Romans from Britain left 
the way open for the advent of the race who were to stamp a 
lasting character upon the language, laws, and history of the 
country. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONQUEST OF BRITAIN BY THE SAXONS AND THE ENGLISH— 

446 TO ABOUT 600. 

1. The Britons, in the helpless misery to which they were 
reduced by the inroads of the Picts and Scots, called in to 
their aid the tribes from north-western Germany, 

whose piratical rovers had so long harassed their c5fqiie«t. 
coasts. It may as well be stated at once that the 
history of the English conquest is involved in obscurity, arising 
from the existence of two sets of traditions — those of the 
British, and those of the Saxon writers — which in many im- 
portant points are at variance with each other. Rejecting 
uncertain and romantic stoiies, we proceed to give the broad 
historical facts. 

2. The new comers belonged to three different tribes — 
the Jutes, the Angles, and the Sa.xons, of which the 
Angles and the Saxons were by far the most 
numerous, and of these two the Angles more ^{JJbM"* 
numerous and powerful than the Saxons. The 

Jutes came from what is now the peninsula of Jutland, in 
Denmark; the Angles, or Engle, and the Saxons, from the 
country on the lower courses (that is, those nearer the sea) of 
the rivers Elbe, Weser, Ems, and Rhine. The Angles in time 
gave their name to the whole country " Englaland, shortened 
into " England." The termination -sex in "Essex," "Sussex," 
"Middlesex," that is. East Saxons, South Saxons, Middle 
^Saxons, commemorates the presence of the less important 
tribe. 

3. About 450 certain Jutes landed on the coast of Kent, 
in Pegwell Bay near Ramsgate, and after defeating the 
Picts for the Britons, determined to stay in their 

new quarters. They were followed by other Jutes, *^'lfent" ^^ 

and in the end this people settled in the parts 

which now are Kent, the south of Hampshire, and the Isle 

of Wight. This was the first permanent settlement of German 

invaders. 

4. About 476 a body of Saxons landed on the coast 
near Chichester, and founded and named a kingdom which 
included Sussex and a large part of Surrey (mean- 
ing "South Kingdom"). These settlements were *^'6«2S. 
finally established only after many battles between 

the invaders and the Britons. 
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5. In 496 a still larger body of Saxons descended on 
the Hampshire coast, and, reinforced from time to time, 

carried on a desperate struggle with the natives, 
*^'5J£jj^ °^ till a decisive victory over the Britons in 619 

completed the founding of the kingdom of Wessex 
(West Saxons). This included the country west of Sussex 
and south of the Thames, except Devon and Cornwall, and its 
capital was Winchester. 

6. About 627 other Saxon invaders founded a kingdom 
Kinedom of which included Middlesex and Essex, with London 

&sex. for its capital. 

7. During the sixth century the Angles made their ap- 

pearance, and founded a kingdom called East 
Ei«f Aneiia! ^nglia, including Norfolk (Nortk folk or people), 
' SutFolk {South folk), and Cambridgeshire. 

8. About 547 a powerful body of Angles landed at 
FJamborough Head, and conquering the land by degrees 
Kingdom of northwards to the Firth of Forth, established a 

Northum- kingdom which, early in the seventh century, ap- 
bria. pears as Northumhria, including the territory 
north of the Humher as far as the Forth. 

9. Anglian chieftains also conquered the centre of the 
Kingdom of country, which about 626 became the kingdom 

Mercia. of Mercia, including the land east of the Severn, 
north of the Thames, and south of the Humber. 

10. By these successive inroads the Britons were driven to 
the hilly districts in the west and north-west, and now appears 

the name of the Welsh (old English for "foreigners"), 

the* BrUons ^PP^^®^ ^^^ ^^^J *^ *^® Celts of Wales, but to those 
' of Devon and of Cornwall The district called 
Cumbria (latinizL'd from Cymry) including Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Lancashire, and the west of Yorkshire, was also 
occupied by the British. The struggle foF independence main- 
tained by the Britons of the west included the legendary 
exploits of King Arthur and his knights. 

11. The first great results of this conquest were the almost 
utter extinction of the Latin tongue, so far as it had spread 

amongst the population; the degradation of the 
conquest^ Celtic language into the position of one spoken only, 

in the subjected districts, by those who were little, 
if at all, better than slaves; the establishment of English as 
the spoken and written language of the country, and the ex- 
tirpation in the conquered territory of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

12. The German conquerors were heathens whose religion 
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involved the worship of the Sun and Moon, and of certain 
deities called Woden (or Odin), a god of war; Thor, 
dBit^es'* the thunderer, a sort of Jove, armed with a mighty 
hammer to smite down his foes; Freya, a Venus 
of the North, and others, whose names survive in our Sunday, 
Monday, &c. Their fierce and sensual paganism led them to 
conceive a future paradise, called " Walhalla," in which the 
valiant warrior should quaff endless ale from the skulls of his 
slain foes. For such a heaven our ancestors failed not to pre- 
pare themselves by the ferocious vigour of their fighting and 
the portentous depth of their drinking upon earth. 

13. Armed witn spears, bows and arrows, swords, battle- 
axes, and heavy clubs or maces, the Saxons and the Angles 

came in their frail ships, and brought with them 
'"of *war"** *^® ^^^^ seamanship, the sturdv self-reliance, the 

warlike courage, the determined love of freedom, 
and attachment to kingly rule, which ai*e ingrained in their 
descendants. 

14. Before proceeding to give some account of the laws, 
government, and institutions of the new masters of Britain, 

we may as well dispose of the well-worn and 
Heptarchy, gn-oneous name " Saxon Heptarchy" by stating 
that there never were, at any one time, seven independent 
Saxon and English kingdoms, that for a long period almost 
constant war prevailed between two or more of the various 
kings, and that the boundaries of their states underwent 
frequent change. 

15. From time to time a prominent king assumes the title 
of " Bretwalda," (variously explained as "wide-ruling chief," 

and "ruler of Britain"), a dignity involving some 
re a as. ^-^j ^^ supremacy and authority over the other 
kingdoms. Ella, king of the South Saxons, and a kin^ of 
Wessex,are said to have been the first and second "Bretwalnas," 
and after them came Ethelbert, king of Kent, under whom 
occurred a most important event — the introduction of Chris- 
tianity amongst our heathen forefathers, in 697. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OLD ENGLISH LAWS. INSTITUTIONS, AND USAGES— CONVERSION 
OF THE ENGLISH, AND UNION OF THE KINGDOMS — ABOUT 
600 TO 827. 

1. The kingly power established in England by the con- 
querors was elective; the nation, by its chiefs in the great 
nHtional coancil, choosing the best qualified amongst 

the near male relatives of the late monarch, with ^^ ^inj*^" 
preference for the eldest son, if not unfit. There 
was no rule of hereditary succession, though the crown was 
generally kept in one familjr. The old word "cyning" (king) 
means either "father of his own kin," "head of a clan,** or 
"the skilled, the able one," from cifnnan, to know. Tlje 
princes of the royal house were called "athelings," from 
athel or ethel, noble, which appears in so many English royal 
names. 

2. The whole free population was divided into two main 
classes, "eorls" (earls) and "ceorls" (churls), the one nobles, 
the other husbandmen. The earls governed, as 
lord-lieutenants, the districts called shires, being n®b*|7^ 
leaders of the militia, and presiding in the courts 

of justice along with the bishop. Inferior nobles were called 
"thanes" (from thegnian, to serve, minister), and of these there 
were different degrees, the lowest qualification being the pos- 
session of five hides (about 600 acres) of land. High office or 
service under the crown was the earliest origin of nobility in 
England; in time this degenerated into hereditary nobility 
resting upon the hereditary possession of land. 

3. The "churls" or "freemen" were, in the main, culti- 
vators of the lands of their lords, on which they were bound to 
remain. A ceorl, however, might acquire land, 

and so become a thane, and thus arose the class of p^"^? 
independent freeholders known as "yeomen," who ***" ^' 
became an important and peculiar feature in the constitution, 
and made their mark in the national character. There was a 
very large class of slaves, called "theowas." Most of these 
were, probably, captured Britons or their descendants, but 
freemen were made slaves for debt or crime. Slaves were also 
imported, and the sale and purchase of serfs was a regular 
thing. 

4. After the establishment of Christianity, the clergy, 
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from their superior learning and from religious veneration, 

became important people in the state ; they were 

^* mot**" members of the great council, and, as we have seen, 

the bishop presided in the shire-court along with 

the earl. The creat national council, called the " Witenage- 

mot" (^'assembly of wise men''), whose assent was required 

for the validity of all laws, was an aristocratic body, composed 

of the higher clergy, viz. the bishops and abbots, the earls, and, 

probably, the higher thanes. It was the highest court of 

lustice, in both civil and criminal causes; it elected the king, 

levied taxes, made treaties, and raised troops. It is in no 

wise to be confounded with our Parliament, for it had no 

elective deputies, either of boroughs or shires. 

5. At a very early period the country was divided into 
"shires : " (the "ridings" of Yorkshire is a name corrupted from 

thridings, third parts). Below the great council were 
^Juitice**^ various courts of justice, the chief being the shire- 
courts, in which sat the thanes, presided over by 
the earl and bishop; the executive power, to levy distresses, 
take charge of prisoners, &c., was vested in an officer appointed 
by the king, called "shire-reeve," now "sheriff." Inferior 
courts were called hundred-courts (hundreds being certain 
divisions of the shire) and manor-courts. 

6. The ordinary methods of trial on criminal charges were 
by what were called "compurgation," and '* ordeal." 
Compurea- -^^ *^^® former case the accused swore to his inno- 

tion and cence, and also produced witnesses to character, 
ordeal, called "compurgators" or fellow-swearers, being 
neighbours who were acquamted with his character, and swore 
to their belief in his innocence. Compurgators for the accuser 
swore to their belief in the honesty of his motives in the prose- 
cution. Trial by ordeal, which was held to be a Divine judg- 
ment in the case, was resorted to when the accused could not 
produce compurgators, or his previous character was against 
him. In the ordeal by boiling water, the accused had to plunge 
his naked arm into it, and if the wound were perfectly healed 
by the third day he was pronounced innocent, if not, guilty. 
In that by fire, the decision as to innocence or guilt depended 
on the accused being able, without injury, to carry for a short 
distance a red-hot bar of iron. 

7. The punishments for crime provided by this old English 

jurisprudence were like those of many semi-bar- 

'menu' barous nations. A money-payment would expiate 

almost every offence. In cases of homicide, a price 

called "were-gild" (from wer^ man, and gildy money), was put 
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upon the corpse, and the sum was paid to the widow or 
heir of the victim. In bodily injuries, there was a regular 
tariff for every part of the body. The were-gild, which was 
thus simply a substitute for the lawless vengeance taken by a 
family or tribe, for injuries done to any member, in a barbar- 
ous state of society, varied in amount, according to the victim's 
position, from 200 shillings for a ceorl, to 1200 shillings for a 
thane of the highest class. In cases of wilful murder, arson, 
and theft, the heir of the victim, or the party injured, could 
require the infliction of death on the offender. Outlawry was 
also a punishment for serious crimes. Slaves were whipped 
or imprisoned. In later times, theft, having become very 
common, was punished by cruel mutilations. 

8. The early English way of life was primitive and rude 
enough. The chief buildings were, for a long time, made of 
wood, stone being gradually substituted. The 

lower classes had thatched huts with holes in the ** * 
walls, and wooden houses were the habitations of the middle 
and upper classes — the thanes, eorls, and even the king. 
Hunting and hawking were the amusements of the nobles, 
and the day ended with coarse feasting and deep drinking in 
the great hall. The noble, his family and guests sat at an 
upper table, and lower down, the upper servants, all being 
waited on by the slaves. 

9. The chief dishes were of pork, fish, and game, washed 
down with draughts of mead, a drink fermented from honey 
and water. Wheaten bread, wine, mutton, and p h a 
beef were the luxurious fare only of the highest ^^ ' ^' 
nobles and the king. The drinking-bout was enlivened by the 
music of the harp and singing, at both of which each reveller 
took his turn, as the instrument was handed round. Some- 
times the orgie ended in a brawl, in which swords were drawn 
and blood was spilt. The ladies, for the piano and the tea 
of modem days, betook themselves to the needle and the 
spinning-wheel, relieved, no doubt, by the scandal and gossip 
of the day. ^hen bed-time came, rushes and straw were the 
wool-mattress and the feather-bed of our forefathers. 

10. To such a people, in the days of Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, the third "Bretwalda," came the great civilizer, Chris- 
tianity, The way was paved for it by the introduc- 
mirriage of Ethelbert to the Christian princess tion of 
Bertha, daughter of the Frank King of Paris, one Christianity, 
of the German race who, on the downfall of the Boman Em- 
pire, had conquered Graul. In 597 Augustine, a Eoman 
monk, with forty others, despatched by Pope Gregory the Great, 

(25) 
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landed at Ebbes-fleet, in the Isle of Thanet. The conversion 
and baptism of Ethelbert were followed by the rapid spread 
of the new religion. 

11. Canterbury became, as it still is, the seat of the primacy 
of all England, and Augustine, or St. Austin, as his canoniza- 

tiou calls him, was the first archbishop of the see. 
uffus ne. r^^^ kingdom of Essex, whose sovereign, Sebert, 
was Ethelbert's nephew, next received the new religion. 
Mellitus was ordained Bishop of London, the capital of the 
East Saxons, and churches dedicated to Saint Peter (on the 
site of Westminster Abbey) and Saint Paul (where the 
cathedral now stands) replaced the Homan temples of Apollo 
and Diana. 

12. The King of Northumbria, Edwin, whose wife was 
daughter of Ethelbert, also embraced Christianity, and 

p .. Paulinus, one of Augustine's companions, be- 

*" ""■• came the first Archbishop of York, in 634. Ed- 
win's name survives in the city Editiburgk, which he founded 
on the southern shoi'e of the Firth of Forth. Ethelbert died 
in 616, after a useful reign of fifty years, distinguished by 
the promulgation of the first written English laws. Edwin 
became *^ Bretwalda," and held supremacy over all the states 
except Kent. He wielded the sceptre with so firm a hand 
that absolute peace, and security even for women travelling 
unattended, are declared to have prevailed through his 
dominions. He was a ruler loved and feared alike by those 
he ruled. 

13. This happy state of things was rudely interrupted by 
the fierce pagan King of Mercia, Penda, who became ruler 

Penda. *"®re in 626. He, with a Welsh king, rebelled 
against Edwin, and defeated and slew him in a 
great battle near Doncaster, in 633. Edwin's successor, Os- 
wald, the sixth Bretwalda, restored matters for a time; 
but was defeated and slain by Penda, in 642. At last, in 
656, Penda was defeated and slain in a gi*eat battle near 
Leeds by Oswy, brother and successor of Oswald, and 
seventh Bretwalda, who died in 670. 

14. The three chief kingdoms now were Northumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex, and for the next century and a half 

we have a scene of continual struggle between their 
kinedomt. successive kings. Northumbria went gi-adually to 

decay under the dire influences of seditions, usurp- 
ations, pestilence, and famine, which culminated in a state of 
total anarchy at the end of the eighth century. Mercia was 
an important state during the reigns of Ethelbald and Ofifa. 
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Ethelbald reigned from 716 to 755, and was for a time master 
of East Aiiglia, Kent, Essex, and even Wessez. A charter of 
736 bears his signature as ^^King of BritainP He was defeated 
aud slain in battle against the West Saxons (Wessez) in 755. 
Oifa distinguished himself by his successes against the Welsh, 
whom he confined to their mountainous district by a rampart, 
called O&'s Dyke, from the mouth of the Dee to that of 
the Wye. 

15. The great German, emperor of the Franks, known by 
the French name of Chajrlemagne, sought Oifa's friendship 
and alliance. The greatest scholar of nis day, 
Alcuin, was lent by Offa to the Frank ruler, who SuSiitT 
made him tutor to his sons, and chief adviser in 

the revival of learning which Charles the Great was eager to 
promote in Western Europe. 

16. After the death of Offa, in 796, the Mercian kingdom 
fell fast into decay. One of the chief among the kings of 
Wessex was Ina, who reigned from 688 to 725. ^^ 

He was a just and sagacious ruler, distinguished 

for his humane and conciliating treatment of the Britons in the 

south-west, whom he put on the same footing as his English 

subjects. 

17. Nothing of note in Wessex follows until we come to 
Egbert, the first real King of England, though not so 
entitled. In thirteen years of exile at the court of c h -» 
Charles the Great, King of the Franks, Egbert had ^ 
gained accomplishments and experience in aid of his consider- 
able natural talents. In 800, recalled from France by the 
nobility of Wessex, he succeeded to the ancestral kingdom 
which was his due by his descent from Ina's brother. He was 
now, by the extinction of the royal race in all the other 
kingdoms, the sole representative of the original English 
and Saxon kings. His first step was to repress the Britons 
of Wales and Cornwall, whom he several times defeated. In 
827 he made himself master of Mercia, Kent, and Sussex, 
received the voluntary submission of East Anglia and North- 
umbria, and, as King of Wessex, and eighth Bretwalda, be- 
came really sovereign of all the kingdoms from the Firth of 
Forth to the Channel. Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia 
retained, by his permission, the right of electing tributary 
kings. 
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Enffiuh King$ before the Conquest {except Harold IL, son of Earl 
Oodvfin) arid Union of Saxon and Norman lines.* 



Egbert 

(800-836). 
II 

Etheiwoif 

i836-857). 



u « 

Ethelbald Etheibert 

(8B7-W0). (860-866). 


Ethelred 

(866-871). 


II 

1. Alfred the Qreat 

1871-901). 



Edward tho Elder 

1901-9S6). 

II 


Athelstan 

(9S6-M0). 


B 
Edmund 

(M0-M6). 

u 


n 

Edred 

(946-898). 


y 

Edwy 

(8B5-A68). 




n 

Eds^ar 

(968-876). 
II 




Edward the Martyr 

(876-879). 




U 

Ethelred II. 

(979-1016) 
married Emma of Normandy. 




Edmond Ironside 
(April to November. 1016). 




a 

Edward the Confessor 

(1043-1066). 


Edward 

1 



Edgar Atheling 
(in whom the male Saxon Une 



ended). 



Margaret 
(she married Malcolm III., king of Scotland). 



Matilda 

(■he married Henry I. , king of England : thai Sazou 

and Norman lines were united). 



In the Genealogical Tables the double lines show line of Kings. 



i 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIEST COMING OF THE DANBS— FROM THE UNION OF THE 
KINGDOMS TO ALFRED THE GREAT, 827-GOI. 



WJil 



1. The closing years of Egbert's reiffn 
were disturbea by the attacks made 
upon the English coasts First ap- 
by the formidable race of pearanco of 
pirates named Danes or *»»• Dane.. 
Northmen. They belonged to the 
great Scandinavian race, a people 
closely connected with the Saxons and 
Angles in blood, religion, and Ian- 

fuage, and at this time inhabiting the 
ingdoms of Norwcuy^ Sweden, and 
Denmark, Retaining alike their wor- 
ship of Odin and their love of the 
freebooter's lawless life, which the Eng- 
lish had abandoned for Christianity 
and civilization, these fierce warriors, 
led by their chiefe, called Viking, 
were just such a torment to the English 
in the ninth century as the English had 
been to the Britons in the fifth. Armed 
with long heavy swords and weighty 
battle-axes, they landed in the harbours 
and on the river banks from their ves- 
sels, flying the national flag of a black 
raven on a blood-red field, which soon 
became a sign of terror, driving all in- 
land at its approach. Their landing 
was ever marked by bloodshed, fire, 
and the haling into slavery of helpless 
captives. 

2. After one victory gained over the 

Danes in Cornwall, Egbert c*u ■ i« 
J* J • ooa J ® Ethelwolf. 

- , died, m 836, and was suc- 

^^xiSbI^S^S^'^ ceeded by his son Ethelwolf. ITiis 

monarch came to the throne from a 
monastery, where for all useful purposes he had better have 
remained. During his reign l^e Danes increased their dar- 
ing, and in 866 passed the winter, for the first time, in the 
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land, upon the Kentish coast. Ethelwolf died in 867, and 
was succeeded by his sons Sthelbald (857-860), Ethel- 
bert (860-866X and Ethelred (866-871). They could do 
little against the Danes^ who in 871 defeated, took prisoner, 
and slew the canonized saint and martyr, Edmund, King 
of East Anglia, on his refusal to abandon Christianity. His 
name survives in that of the place of his interment in Suffolk, 
Buri/ Saint Edmunds, that is, St. Edmund's town, 

3. The Danes thus gained their first firm footing in the 
land as possessors of the eastern shires. In the same year the 

Struggles Danes attacked Wessex in great force, and were 

with the bravely encountered by Ethelred and his younger 

Danes, brother Alfred. Many great battles were fou^t, 

and one great victory at least was gained over the invaders. 

Ethelred died during the year, probably of a wound. 

4. The mention of Alfred brings us to one of the greatest, 
purest, brightest names in history, for such we must consider 

it when we regard at once the successful struggle 
Qmt. * against difficulties, the enlightened beneficence, Sie 

Christian heroism displayed by the great and good 
man who now for thirty years directed the energies, sustained 
the hopes, retrieved the losses, raised the condition, and 
restored the prestige of the English people. Alfred the Great 
was bom at "Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849, and was there- 
fore twenty-two years old when, by his brother's will, and 
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the election of the Wessex nobles, he succeeded Ethelred in 
871. He found himself placed at once in a position as 
perilous, and with as hard a task before him, as have ever 
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fallen to a sovereign's lot. He had to reconquer his country 
and to recivilize nis people. Turning his arms against the 
Danes, who now were masters of the centre, east, and north of 
the country, he fought them for seven years with varying 
success, until, in 878, overpowered for the time by the swarms 
of invaders who constantly poured in, he was driven to tiike 
refuge in the fens of Somersetshire. 

5. There, in the marshes of Sedgemoor, in the place still 
called Athelney (in old English, ^theliuga-eigg, or " Isle of 
nobles"), he fortified himself, and, like a modern 

hero behind his impregnable lines of Torres Ved- JthJney. 
ras, bided his time. Swift and successful sorties 
from his vantage-ground upon the neighbouring Danes at 
once provided for the wants, and raised the hopes and 
courage of his small band of followers. The men of Devon 
at this time (the spring of 878) gained a battle with the 
Danes, and the king now sought to strike his blow. 

6. It is related that he himself, disguised as a minstrel, 
made his way into the Danish camp, and there observed the 
want of vigilance which waa laying them open to gthandun 
a sudden attack. Calling around him the men of 
Wessex, Alfred fell on the Danes at their weakest point, and 
in the great battle of Ethandune (variously placed, in 
Somersetshire, and at Edington, near Westbury, in Wiltshire) 
gained a decisive victory, followed by the surrender of their 
entrenched camp with the Danish king Guthorm. Alfred, 
when he was able to destroy or to enslave, thought only how 
to conciliate and to preserve his conquered foes. The Danish 
king became a professed Christian,. and by the treaty made at 
Wedmore, near Athelney, a large part of the land was given 
to the Danes to repeople in the desolation which they them- 
selves had caused, and to settle there as the confederates and 
friends of the English. 

7. The districts occupied by them included Northumbria, 
East Anglia, and much of Mercia and Essex, and were called 
Danelagh, the Danes' community. Alfred next Qg^„^|-^|, 
set himself to guard and to maintain, against future 

attacks from beyond the sea, the position which he had 
already won. To this end he organized a force of militia, and, 
to meet the Danish rovers on their own element, he built and 
manned with skilful sailors a powerful fleet for coast-defence. 
He thus encountered the pirates who from time to time 
attempted raids upon the coasts or up the rivers. 

8. From 878 to 891 Alfred's dominions were at peace, 
and a right noble use he made of this opportunity to restore. 
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to amend, to develop, and to enlighten. Daring the long 
troables of the land, peaceful industry had languished, law 
Restoration 2Uid justice had been rudely shaken from their 
of the seats, and the liffhtof leaminff well-nifirh eclipsed 
^' by the destruction of the monasteries, the dis- 
persion of the monks, and the burning of the libraries. The 
very clergy could, by Alfred's own testimony, in few instances 
interpret their own Latin service. In such a state of things, 
Alfred's devotion to his people and his duty, his unwearied 
diligence, his wise and strict allotment of his time, enabled 
him to do wonders. Towns, churches, monasteries were 
rebuilt. Schools were founded, scholars from abroad rekindled 
and handed on the eztiuguished torch of learning, traders axid 
craftsmen from the Continent revived expiring commerce, and 
introduced new arts and manufactures. The revival of learn- 
ing was, above all, encouraged by the king's own labour and 
example. 

9. In order to supply the want of English books, Alfred 
translated from the Latin the Univerial History of the Spanish 

scholar Orosius, and the EnglUh uUtory of Bede ; 
'^K'Aifred?* ^« ™^® * version of the Coruolatian of PhUo- 

sophy, by Boethius, and commenced an English 
version of the Bible. The natural result of these excellent 
labours was the enjoyment by this good king of the highest 
respect and admiration from his own subjects and from 
foreigners. 

10. This great reputation, which has caused so many legend- 
ary stories to gather round his name, has also caused much to 

be ascribed to Alfred which had long existed when 
'^Sries.'^ he came to power, or was invented after him ; and 

it is no real diminution of his fame to state that he 
did not draw up a new code of laws, nor found the Univeraity 
of Oxford, nor divide England into shires, nor institute trial 
by jury. His work as a constitutional king was, aided by the 
advice of the great council of the nation, to restore what was 
decayed, and consolidate what was already in existence. An 
enlightened judgment can hardly fail to see in such work as 
this a true title to renown. 

11. Respect and admiration are exalted into reverence when 
we learn that, though he was endowed with the comeliest of 

faces, ana with a form full of vigour, dignity, and 
?f aS^S: f fe. he had to battle aU hk life against a pain- 

f ul and mysterious mternal disease, the pangs of 
which were never allowed to interrupt his self-denying toil, 
^uch was Alfred the Great; such was he, because the fear of God 
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and the love of man were, in his high Ht&tion, the rulinc 
principles of his life ; as auch, after the lapse of n tbousana 
jears, be is called and considered The Great by the great race 
of men who speak his laDgoage in every quarter of the globe to 
wliich the free breezes of heaven have wafted their ships and 
carried their civili^tion. 
12. In 893 Danes 
from the north of 
> France, to which country 
■ they had now B„„,d 
made their Daniih 
way, attack- ■tucia. 
ed the southern coasts, 
where they were success- 
fully encountered by 
Alfred with his fleet, 
composed of ships of 
greater speed, power, and 
height tnan tne Danish 
galleys. He also re- 
peatedly defeated them on land, and drove them either 
iat« refuge in the Danish parts of the island, or back to their 
congenial element, the sea, to carry their ravages elsewhere. 
The rest of Alfred's reign was passed in peace. He died in 
90I, aged 52 years, after a reigu of about 30 years, and 
his mortal remains were buried at Winchester, the capital of 
Weasex. 




CHAPTEE VI. 



I. Alfredhadcalledhiniself oDly"Kingof Wessex." He was 
succeeded by his second sod, Edward, surnomed the Elder 
(as being the first of that name), who assumed the 
title of "King of the English." His tiUe to the ^^eS^^'*" 
throne was based upon his father's will, sanctioned 
by the Witenagemot, but it was disputed by his cousin 
Ethelwald, a son of Ethebed, elder brother of Alfred. 
Ethelwald raised in hia favour the Danes of East Anglia and 
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Northumbria, but Edward defeated them in several battles, 
and made himself master of the country as far as the Humber. 
Edward maintained his supremacy through the rest of his 
reign, which ended by his death in 925. 

2. He was succeeded by his son Athelstan, who proved 
to be a very able and active ruler. The development of Eng- 

lish commerce is shown by one of Athelstan's many 
At estan. g^cellent laws, that the rank of thane should be 
granted to any merchant who had made three voyages in a 
ship of his own. Athelstan gained many victories over the 
Danes, annexed Northumbria, and obtained a signal victory 
at Brunanburgh, on the coast of Northumberland, over a com- 
bined force of Scots, Welsh, and Danes. He showed his regard 
for literature and religion by having the Bible translated into 
English, and a copy of the book was placed in every church. 
He died in 940. 

3. Athelstan was succeeded by his brother EdTmiTid, sur- 
named the Elder. Coming to the throne at only eighteen 

years of age, he distinguished a short reign by 
the 'Elder, activity and success against the old foes of his 
country. In the time of Alfred a number of 
Danes had occupied the towns of Lincoln, Stamford, Leicester, 
Derby, and Nottingham, and were long known as the Five 
Burghers. They had often made themselves troublesome as a 
centre of rebellion and disaffection, and Edmund now drove 
them from the district. He also conquered Cumberland from 
the Britons (Welsh), and gave it to Malcolm, King of Scot- 
land, to hold under the English crown, with charge to guard 
the north against Danish attacks. Edmund was assassinated 
in 946 by a robber whom he had sentenced to banishment. 

4. The Witenagemot now elected to the throne Sdred, 
Edmund's brother, and third son of Edward the Elder. He, 

too, was active against the Danes, whom he de- 
^^ ' feated when they rebelled, and held down by 
placing English garrisons in their chief towns. 

5. The famous Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, wr.s 
Edred's chief minister. He gained great influence over the 

Dunstan king's mind, and was supported by him in his plan 
and the of introducing that which Dunstan considered to 
cergy. -^^ ^ necessary reformation of the clergy. He 
sought to enforce the practice of celibacy, and to impose a 
stricter rule of life upon the secular or non-monastic clergy, 
as well as to restore from their ruins the monastic institutions 
of the country. Edred's support of Dunstan was ended by 
his death in 955. 
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6. He was succeeded (on the election of the Witenagemot) 
by his nephew Edwy, eldest son of his brother Edmund the 
£lder. Edwy's reign was a short and wretched Edwy and 
one. By marrying his cousin Elgiva, against the banishment 
laws of the Church, he was embroiled with Dunstan ® Dunttan. 
and his party. Edwy caused Dunstan's banishment to the 
Continent in the year 956. In the year 957 East Anglia, 
Mercia, and Northumberland revolted. 

7. In 957 Edwy's younger brother Edgar was proclaimed 
king, and Dunstan returned to England. Odo, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, divorced Edwy and Dunstan. 
Elgiva, and Edwy died in 958. 

8. He was succeeded by his brother lEidgaT, who was now 
sixtean years of age. This monarch owes his good reputation 
in some measure to the favour of the monks, whom Edear 
he constantly supported, and who were at that 

time the only chroniclers of events. He made Dunstan Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, gave all preferment in the church to 
the monks or regular clergy, and generally favoured the 
policy of Dunstan. He had a peaceful and prosperous reign, 
due in some measure, at any rate, to his energy and care. 
He kept the coasts secure by the maintenance of a powerful 
tieet, and reduced to vassalage the King of Scotland, the 
Welsh Prince of Cumberland, and some chieftains of Northern 
Wales, and the rulers of the Isle of Man, by eight of whom 
he was once rowed in his boat at Chester on the Dee, himself 
taking the helm. 

9. In this reign part of the present boundary of Scotland 
and England was settled by the division of Northumbriay the 
district north of the Tweed being given by Edgar ^ .. 

to the King of Scotland to hold under the English "^^dividTd. 

crown, ana Northumberland becoming what it 

now is, except that it included Durham. Edgar died in 

975. 

10. The succession, which by Dunstan's influence was given 
to the eldest son, Edward, son of Edgar's first wife, was 
disputed by his second wife Elfrida, for her son 
Ethelred. Edward, the second of the name, is sur- Martyr. " 
named the Martyr from his tragical end. During 

his short reign, the struggle continued between Dunstan and 
the regular dergy (the monks) on the one side, and those of 
the secular clergy who objected to his policy, on the other. 
The king died by assassination, contrived by his stepmother 
Elfrida, m 979. 

11. He was succeeded by Elfrida's son, Ethelred II., 
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samamed the Unready by a joke upon hia name, which signi- 

fies " noble in counsel," while un-red means " de- 

Unmdy. ^^oi<^ of counseL'' He reigned long and most 

disastrously for his own reputation, and for the 

interests of his country. Soon after he came to the throne 

the Danes renewed their attacks, and, in dire contrast with 

the great Alfred, who fought them off, Ethelred bought them 

off. A tax called Daneg^d {Dane-money or Dane-tribute) 

was the shameful resource of this policy, which, it is needless 

to say, only brought more Danes into the land. Misgoverned 

England had Mcome the Danes' 

milch-cow. 

12. In 093 Olave, Kins of Nor- 
way, and Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
landed in the Humber, and ravaged 

the country there. In 
th?DaSL 00^ tbey sailed up the 

Thames and besieged 
London, from which the gallant 
defence made by the citizens at last 
repelled them. Elsewhere, and in 
the following years, they retired on 
receipt of large sums of money. In 
1002 Ethelr^'s cowardly weakness 
towards the Danes had its natural 
end in a resort to cowardly violence. 
The Danes settled in the country 
were suddenly attacked and mas- 
sacred in thousands. Among those 
who perished was the sister of Sweyn, 
Gunhilda, who was a Christian, mar- 
ried to an English noble. The 
next year brought the avenging 
Sweyn, who burnt and slaughtered 
without mercy, and had twice to be 
bought off, only to return with 
greater forces. 

13. Oxford and Winchester were taken, and at the end of 
1013 Ethelred fled to Normandy, and S'weyn was pro- 
claimed and accepted as King of England. Early 

iron«?de. ^^® ^®** y®**" Swejm died, leaving the succession 

to his son Canute, but Ethelred was now recalled 

by his old subjects, through the Witenagemot. Canute retired 

to Denmark, and Eliielred proceeded to murder Danish settlers 

again. In 1016 Canute landed on the south coast with a large 




Danish Soldier of the period, 
from Strati. 
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force, and £thelred soon afterwards died in London, leaving 
the crown to his eldest son Edmond, sumamed Ironside. 

14. Ethelred left two other sons worthy of mention here, 
Alfred, and Edward, sumamed the Confessor stru^Kies 
(afterwards king). A large party in the state now with ute 
(IOI6) acknowledged Canute as king, and for Danes, 
seven months a struggle was carried on between the rivals^ 
Canute in vain tried to capture London, and Edmond fought 
the Danes, not without success, in the west. A compromise 
at last was made, by which Canute took Mercia, East Anglia, 
and Northumberland ; and Edmond the country south of the 
Thames. 

16. At the end of 1016 Edmond died, and Canute the 
Dane became King of all England, and married Etmna, widow 
of Ethelred. He had already been converted ^ ^h ct 
Christianity. Canute proved himself to be a wise ^f Canute, 
and just ruler. He maintained the English laws, 
and ruled by them impartially. The country was divided into 
four earldoms — Northumberland, Mercia, East Anglia, and 
Wessex — a prominent noble being appointed to rule each, 
under the kiug. Canute was a steady supporter of the religion 
which he had embraced, and is known to have built churches, 
endowed monasteries, and made a pilgrimage to Home. A 
verse is still preserved of a song extemporized by him, when 
he heard the voices of the monks, as they sang in the choir of 
Ely Abbey, floating to him over the water. The virtue of 
humility, amidst the flatteries of courtiers, is ascribed to him 
by the well-worn tale about the rising tide. Under his rule 
the Danes settled in the land became amalgamated with the 
English, and may be said now, as a separate race, to disappear 
from our history. He forced a king of Scotland to do homage 
to him, and ruled with a Arm hand not only England, but 
Denmark, Norway, and a part of Sweden. Canute died in 
1036, and left by his first wife two sons, Sweyn and Harold, 
and by Emma a son named Hardicanute. 

16. Disputes as to the succession followed. Hardicanute, 
as Emma's son, should, by her marriage contract, which had 
not been rescinded, have had England, but LeofriCy 
the Earl of Mercia, supported Harold, who Hareifoot. 
was on the spot. Godtvin, the Earl of Wessex, 
supported Hardicanute and Emma, and in the end the Witen- 
agemot assigned to Harold the country north of the Thames, 
with London ; and to Hardicanute the rest, with Winchester 
for his capital. The latter, however, stayed in Denmark, and 
Wessex was ruled by Godwin and by Emma, as regent for 
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her son. Alfred and Edward, the sons of Etheh*ed, asserted 
their claims to the throne. Edward crossed over from Nor- 
mandy, but could make no impression, and prudently retired. 
Alfred was enticed over by Earl Godwin, and then seized, 
deprived of his eyes, and imprisoned at Ely, where he soon 
afterwards died. Haxold, suraamed Harefooi from his swift- 
ness, died in 1040. 

17. Hardicanute, last of the Danish rulers, succeeded. He 
was a miserable, drunken tyrant, who began his happily short 

Hardicanute ^®^^ ^^ ^J^gi^g ^P ^is brother Harold's body, 
' beheading it, and throwing it into the Thames. 
He extorted heavy taxes for the benefit of his subjects in 
Denmark, and died suddenly and appropriately, wine-cup 
in hand, in 1042. 

Danith Kings of England. 

8weyn 

^ I 
Canute 

(1017-103S) 
-fnanied Emma of Normandy, widow of Ethelred II. 

I 



Harold i. Hardicanute 

(108;i-1040). (1040-1049). 



CHAPTER VII. 

PEOGEESS OF CIVILIZATION IN THE LAND FROM THE ENGLISH 
CONQUEST TQ THE BEGINNING OF FRENCH INFLUENCE, 
ABOUT 460-1060. 

I. The best proof of the completeness of the conquest of 
Britain by the Angles and the Saxons, is the fact that their 

Extent of language superseded the old Celtic tongue, and 
English became thoroughly established in the land. Only 

language. -^^ ^jjgg^ Cornwall, and districts on their borders, 
did the British language survive ; the very names of places, as 
they are now seen on the map, being mainly those given by 
the conquerors. A great wave, or succession of waves of 
invasion, swept over the country, obliterating all traces of 
previous occupation, except the signs, before referred to, of 
the dominion of the Bomans. Our language, spoken and 
written, as used in the street, the home^ the market, and the 
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field, as read in the Bible, in Shakespeare, and in Milton, is 
derived with little change from that brought over by the 
Grermau invaders. 

2. The earliest specimens of literature in the old English 
are, as usual in literature, of a metrical character. We must 
remember that the learned ecclesiastics wrote in 

Latin. Among these may be named BedA, the aicuuT. 
earliest historian of the country, surnamed '^The 
"Venerable Bede," who was bom towards the end of the 
seventh ceutuiy in the shire of Durham, and wrote an 
Ecclesiastical Histon/ of the British Ides in the monastery of 
Jarrow, in Northumberland. He died in 735, and was suc- 
ceeded by the great Alcuin, his pupil, who became tutor to 
the sons of Charles the Great of France, and wrote on theology 
and science. 

3. Ketuming to the old English literature, we may mention 
Caddmon, a monk of "Whitby, a little before Beda's time. 
He wrote religious poetry on the Creation, and 

other scriptural subjects, and was a rude and andAsser. 
early Milton. The chief prose works in the early 
tongue are The Chronicles, the earliest of which writes of 
Alfred and some kings before him. These were compiled in 
the monasteries. The Life of Alfred the Great, by Asser, is 
in Latin. 

4. The works of Alfred have been refen^ed to in the account 
of his reign. There is also a fine version of the Psalms in early 
English. Christianity was a main agent in civiliz- p|» . ^ 
ing the rude conquerors of Britain ; and what- ohristlanTty. 
ever opinions we may hold as to the doctrines 

or policy of the monks of old, we must never forget the in- 
estimable services rendered by these ecclesiastics, in a semi- 
barbarous age, when their learning was not shared by the 
laity, and when the monasteries supplied at once the wants 
now met by the printing-press, the poor-law, the scien- 
tific agriculturist, the doctor, the musician, and the skilled 
artisan in glass and metals. 

5. At "Wearmouth and at Jarrow-on-Tyne were two of the 
most famous monasteries, founded by a bishop named Bene* 
diet, who is also said to have introduced the use introduction 
of glazed windows in churches. Organs and of organs 
choirs ennobled the worship of God, and so benefi- *" choirs, 
cent was the influence exercised by the new agent of culture 
that, in the eighth century, as we have seen, England was 
resorted to by Charles the Great of France, as the most civil- 
ized country in Europe, to furnish, in the person of Alcuin, a 
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chief pioneer in the pnth of progreaa, and a chief guide in the 
revival of learning in western Europe. 

6. During the six centuries now under review great im- 
provements in architecture were made, and stone to a great 

extent superseded the use of wood for the chief 

arid'tapMirY l»iildingB. The females of the early English period 

' were skilled in making woollen and linen cloth, 

and, in the way of ornament, produced fine specimenB of 

embroidery and tapestry. 

7. The coinage of this time was chiefly of opper and of 
silver; all the gold coins were of foreign msJie. The monks, 

Ooinago as ^readj mentioned, were the chief artists, and 
■nd woriM to them were due the painted windows and the 
** " bells of churches, as well as works in the precious 

metaJs and in jewelry, showing much taste and skill. There 
is still to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford a fine 
specimen of enamelled gold, diBcovered at Athelney, the place 
of Alfred the Great's retreat, with an inscription, "jEl/red me 
heht gewurcan" ("Alfred bade me be worked"), showing early 




English in a form very similar to modem German, which is 
derived from the same original. 

8. The commerce of the period consisted chiefly in the 

export of wool to the Continent, and the importation of gold, 

silver, glass, and gema for the purposes of luxury 

and art; of furs, skins, silk, and manufactured 

wool for clothing; of wine and oil for the banquet and for 

household use. 
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9. As for the signs of Danish occupation, apart from the 
subtle influences on the national character exercised by the 
intermingling of the races, we can still point to Danish ele- 
Scandinavian words in certain dialects, and to the "lent In the 
numerous names of places in Lincolnshire and '*"«"*«•• 
adjoining counties enaing in hy, as Grimsby, Derby, where 
the termination has the same meaning as the common £nglish 
ending ton (town), in Kingston, &c., and ham ("home*' or 
" dwelling "), in Streatham, Cobham, &c. In the Lake District 
we have old Danish, too, in fell for ** hill," as Scawfell ; in 
force (properly /om) for "waterfall," as "Stockgill force;" and 
many similar words. 

10. Not very much has to be told concerning Scotland and 

Ireland during the early English times. Scotland «. -^ •. «.u- 
, , ° , V "^ • J • J. -L J. -L 8*' Oolumba. 
was peopled, as has been said, m part, by a tribe 

who crossed from Ireland ; and soon after the middle of the 

sixth century. Saint Columba passed over from the same 

country and introduced Christianity, the head-quarters of the 

missionaries being established in the island of lona. One of 

the offshoots of this mission was the monastery at Lindisfame, 

hence called Holy hlandy on the Northumbrian coast. By 

the middle of the ninth century, the inhabitants of Scotland 

northwards from the Forth seem to have been formed into 

one nation, under one ruler. 

11. In the eleventh century lived Duncan and Macbeth, 
immortalized by Shakespeare ; and it was in the pei-son of 
Duncan's son, Malcolm, that Scotch history began q* Patrick 
to mingle with ours, as will be shown hereafter, 

in the Norman times of English history. Ireland was 
distinguished at a far earlier period than either Scotland or 
England by the spread of Christianity and its attendant 
civilization. The preaching of the gospel there by Saint 
Patrick has been already mentioned. Early in the fifth 
century the gospel, through his efforts, supplanted Druidism, 
and so great was the progress of learning with the Irish clergy 
that their schools were places of great resort for students from 
Continental Europe. 

12. The Danes, however, carried their ravages to Ireland, 
and the Irish still regard with patriotic fervour their chief 
deliverer from the invaders. " Brian Boiroimhe,'' ^ | ^ ^^^ 
popularly called "Brian Bom," was the name of '^ *" 

this Irish Alfred, who died in 1014, slain by some Danish 
fugitives in his tent near Dublin, just after winning a final 
and decisive victory over his country's savage and inveterate 
foes. 

(25) D 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

END OF THE EARLY ENGLISH KINGDOM— THE NORMAN CONQUEST- 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOR AND HAROLD XL, 1042-1066. 

1. The old English line of kings was now restored in the 
person of Sdwajxl, sumamed The Confessor from his mild 
Edward the religious character, second son of Ethelred The 

Confessor Unready, by Emma. The true heirs were the 
and Godwin, children of Edmond Ironside, an elder son of 
Ethelred, but the influence of Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 
secured the crown for the new king. He married Godwin's 
daughter Edith, and began his reign by confiscating the 
treasure hoarded by his mother Emma, whom he confined for 
life in a monastery at Winchester. Emma's desertion of his 
interests when she married Canute, and the influence of God- 
win, are held to have justified and caused this treatment of 
the dowager-queen. 

2. Edward the Confessor was in language, tastes, and policy 
a foreigner — a Norman, having been brought up from his 

childhood at the Norman court. With him really 
Normans.^ began the Norman conquest of this land, and here 

seems to be the fitting place to state precisely who 
and what the Normans were, who were to weave their fortunes 
with those of the English race whom they subdued, and to exer- 
cise an important influence upon their future character and 
history. The Normans, then, or Northmen, were, like the 
Danes, a race of Scandinavian pirates, who at about the same 
time attacked the coasts of England, France, and Kussia. 

3. The part of France now called Normandy was for- 
merly called Neustria, and on this coast, in 876, there landed 

Roiio * Norwegian rover called Rolf or RoUo, surnamed 
I'he Ganger, or The Walker, because he was too 
tall to ride. He was at first unable to get a firm footing: in tlie 
country which he coveted. His continued attacks led to the 
cession in his favour of a large part of Neustria, and Hollo 
professed Christianity and marriea the daughter of the French 
duke Bobert. This was in 912. Once in possession, though 
he was bound to keep the peace by homage done to the French 
king, Eollo obtained fresh grants of territory by chronic re- 
bellion, and when he died, in 931, had firmly settled his people 
in the land. 

4. The " County of Rouen " had in the eleventh century be- 
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come the "Dukedom of Normandy," and the acquired territory 
had been extended to the sea on the west. Among 
the successors of BoUo appears the operatic hero, of No/m^ndy. 
formidable name and atrocious memory, Robert, 
sumamed Le Diahle^ who poisoned his brother and prede- 
cessor Richard, was father of William the Conqueror, and 
died in 1035. A century before this the Noithmen had 
adopted to a great extent the French language and manners. 
One of their rulers, Richard, sumamed Sans Peur, married a 
French princess, and the descendants of the rude northern 
rovers with wonderful rapidity received such an impress from 
the civilization with which their pi'owess had brought them 
into contact that, outwardly, the race appears completely 
transformed. 

5. They even improved the language which they had 
adopted, and Norman-French is regardSi by philolo^sts as 
the earliest specimen of that polished, exquisite, 

and expressive tongue. In physical character, character." 
even now, their descendants in Normandy are 
distinguished by fair complexions, blue eyes, and lar^e frames. 
To the Normans of old, as regards moral qualities, have been 
attributed pride, stubbornness, vindictiveness, and craft. 
Such were the people that now, under Edward the Confessor, 
were brought into intimate connection with the English, and 
exercised a considerable moral influence in advance upon the 
country they were destined to subjugate. 

6. The ruler of Normandy at this time (1042) was Duke 
William, natural son of Robert Le Biable, though he was 
still a minor, and it was not until 1047 that 

he became by force of arms, amidst opposition wiiUam. 
from many Norman nobles, real master of his 
powerful duchy. Edward the Confessor was nearly forty 
years of age when he came to the English throne, and he 
brought with him a mild monastic character, French tastes, 
sympathies, language, and ideas, and a host of Norman favour- 
ites. These were obtruded into high places in church and 
state; the Norman- French language and fashions were all 
the mode at court ; and Norman nobles began to prepare for 
a century of cruel oppression by the erection of the first of the 
strong stone castles whose remains are still to be seen here 
and there in the land as ivy-clad, weather-beaten, precious 
ruins. All this was viewed with disgust and jealousy by the 
English nobles, headed by Godwin, Earl of Wessex, Earl 
Lebftic of Mercia, and Earl Siward, the Dane, of North- 
umbria. 
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7. Earl Godwin broke into open revolt by positively re- 
fusing, as ruler of Kent, to obey the king's orders to chastise 

the citizens of Dover for a tumult raised against 
^"oodwin* *^^ retinue of a Norman count. He took the field 

with his sons Sweyn and Harold, in the popular 
cause, but now Leofric and Siward interposed in the king's 
behalf, and the Witena-gemotf to whom the quarrel was 
referred, banished Godwin and his sons, confiscated their 
estates, and confined the queen, Godwin's daughter Edith, in 
a monastery. The ruin of the Godwins and the popular cause 
seemed to be complete in 1051. 

8. Just at this time, William, Duke of Normandy, came over 

on a visit to the king, and he must have seen 
^' Winuim"'^* enough of Norman influence in the land to en- 
courage, if not to suggest, thoughts of future 
possession, whether it be true or not that the king named him 
as successor. 

9. In the following year, however, Godwin returned from 
Flanders, sailed up the Thames with a fleet, and had such a 

reception from the English nobles, that Nornaan 
cfodwin?^ prelates and officials fled in alarm, and Edward 

was forced to patch up a reconciliation. The 
Witenagemot restored the estates and dignities of Godwin 
and his sons, and the English party was again in the ascend- 
ant. Early in 1053 Godwin died, and was succeeded in his 
power and offices by his son Harold. 

10. He became a favourite with Edward by his mild, 
insinuating demeanour, which concealed from the undiscern- 
Harold and ^S king the ambitious projects lying beneath 

the true the surface. In 1055 Earl Siward, of Northum- 
heirs. bria, died; and Harold's influence was increased 
by the appointment of his brother Tostig to the vacant govern- 
ment. The question of the succession to the throne now 
began to trouble the childless king. The true heir was 
the king's nephew Edward, son of the king's elder brotlier 
Edmond Ironside. This prince, now nearly forty years of 
age, came over by invitation from his exile in Hungary with 
his children, Ed^ar, Margaret, and Christina, but died shortly 
after his arrival, in 1057. Edgar was thus left the heir, 
but it was idle to think of him, a child, in the face of such 
pretensions as those of Harold and Duke William. 

11. It was about this time, it is said, that Harold was 
Popularity entrapped by William into the famous oath upon 
of Harold, concealed reliques (the bones of certain martyrs), 

o the effect that he would assist William to obtain the Eng- 
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lish crown, and become vassal for hia earldom. Harold's 
power and popularity, in England were increased hy auccessea 
which he gained over Welsh maraudera, and by the action 
which he took in the aSaire of Northumbria. The iuhabitanta 
had rebelled against the oppression of Harold's brother ToHtig, 
and Harold supported the king in bauishiu^ Tostig and ap- 
pointing Morcar, a descendant of Leofric, in fais place, in lOBG. 
At the very begiuntog of I0B6 Edvrard the Confessor died, 




and was buried in the Abbey Church erected by himself at 
Westminster. The chief service rendered to the country by 
this weak and amiable king was his providing for the compila- 
tion of a code of laws, founded upon the uws of Alfred's, 
Ina's, tmd Ethelbert's reigns. 

12. The Witenagemot now elected Harold to the crown, 
Duke William of Normandy iustantly demanded possession of 
the kingdom, to which Harold replied by a re- 
pudiation of the oath, and an assertion of his giacted°KinK. 
rights as conferred by the people through the 

Kreat council, the Witenagemot. Harold followed up this 
defiance by tlie expulsion from the realm of all the Norman 
nobles who had acquired lands under Edward the Confessor. 

13. William promptly prepared for invasion, 

and was backed in his enterprise by the pope, ^"S'^uVe"* 
Alexander II., who had his own hopes for an m- wiuiam. 
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crease of papal )X)wer in England, based iix)on the success 
of a Noiiuan invasion. Alexander accordingly excommunicated 
}f aroid, and sent William a consecrated banner, an act which 
was an important encouragement and a substantial aid iu 
bringing adnerents to the Norman cause. 

14. Harold was first attacked, however, by his banished 

brother Tostig, and his ally, Harold Hai'drada, King of Nor- 

Battle of w^y* They landed in Yorkshire with a jaowerful 

Stamford force, and defeated Earl Morcar of Northumbria. 

Bridge. Harold hastened northwards, and in the great 
battle of Stamford Bridge, near York, in the last week of 
September, 1066, totally defeated the invaders, whose leaders, 
ToMtig and the Norwegian kiiiff, were slain. 

16. Tliree days af terwaixls, oefore Harold could return to 
the south, William, Duke of Normandy, liaving sailed from 

Landing ^^' ^^l^^y ^^ *h® Somme, landed with 6(),000 men 

of Duke at Pevensey Bay in Sussex. He established himself 

WiiliAm. at Hastings, while Harold was hurrying from the 
north, picking up troops on his way, but not waiting, as per- 
haps he should nave aone in prudence, for the assemblage of 
the whole forces of the land. His hot courage made him reject 
the counsel of his brother Gui*th, that he should play a waiting 
game, carry on a guerilla warfare, and take the approaching 
winter for his ally. 

16. Harold marched to the decisive encounter, and took up 

his position on Senlac Hill, near Hastings. There, on October 

14th, A.D. 1066, took place the last great battle 

Hattlngt. fought against foreignei-s, other than Scotchmen, 
upon English gi'ound. Harold's strength lay en- 
tirely in footmen, armed with heavy battle-axes, defending an 
entrenched position, further secured by palisades, tree-trunks, 
and interlacing branches. William relied on archers, mailed 
infantry, and the famous Norman chivalry — mounted knights, 
clad, man and horse, in steel. For a long time, when the 
attack began, no impression could be made by flights of 
arrows, or by close lighting, upon the sturdy English at their 
rampart. The Normans fell in hundreds beneath the battle- 
axes, Harold and his brothers Gurth and Leofwin fighting 
themselves valiantly round the banner at the centre of the 
position. At one time a panic arose amongst the shaken 
Normans, from a repoi-t of William's death, but he soon rallied 
them by spurring bareheaded into their midst. A feigned 
flight of some of the assailants tempted the English to leave 
their secure position in pm-suit, and the Normans, facing 
suddenly round, while their cavalry at the same moment fell 
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on the English flanks, drove hack the pursuers, and entered 
the entrenchments with them. 

17. The most stubborn resistance was still made by the 
centre under Harold, until incessant assaults by armoured 
footmen, and showers of ari*ows fired high into the -j^.. 
Air from the rear, one of which killed Harold by Haroldf 
piercing his right eye as he looked upwards, wore 

out at last this brave defence. A determined charge of Nor- 
man horse swept away the last body of English that resisted 
— those fighting to save the central banner and to protect the 
lifeless body of their kiug— and the great and decisive battle 
of Hastings closed in the triumph of the Norman invaders. 
It was a struggle worthy of its importance in history, regard- 
ing alike the skill and valour shown by the commanders, the 
determined courage of the troops on both sides, and the excit- 
ing fluctuations and the long continuance of tlie fight. The 
losses both of victors and vanquished were very great, and on 
the part of the English included the king's two brothei-s, as 
well as Harold, whose body was inteiTed in Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, which he had lately founded. Such was the end of the 
tall, strong, gallant, unfortunate Harold, the beloved of the 
fair "Swan-necked Edith," whose search for his disfigured 
body on the field of Hastings has given a subject to so many 
aspiring painters. 

18. Thoughts of continued resistance, even amidst the dis- 
may caused by defeat, were not wanting to the English pati'iots. 
Earl Morcar, of Northumbria, Earl Edwin, of William's 
Mercia, and Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, complete 
induced the remnant of the Witenagemot to elect «ucce«8. 
as king the true heir, the young Edgar, gi*andson of Edmond 
Ironside. The energy of William, and the force at his back, 
made all thoughts of resistance vain. He occupied Dover, 
marched on Loudon, repulsed a sortie of the citizens, drove 
Edwin and Morcar without fighting to their provinces, and 
swept round to the north of Loudon, encamping at Berkhamp- 
stead, to cut off all attempts at rescue from the north and 
centre. 

19. The result was that Stigand, the youthful Edgar, and 
the chief nobility in London, at once submitted, and 'Williani 
was crowned King of England at Westminster 

Abbey on Christmas Day, a.d. 1066. Soon after- ©f wfiffarr? 
wards Edwin and Morcar gave in their submission, 
and William made thanksgiving for his victory to God and 
man by sending Harold's standard to the pope in return for 
the consecrated banner, by benefactions to the Norman monas- 
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teries and churches, and by founding a new religious house 
called Battle Abbey, on the spot where Harold and the English 
centre had stood upon the fatal day. 

Descendants of William J. dovm to Henry II. 

William I. 

(1066-1087) 
married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders : ^ ^. ^^-i,*^-- 



I H II fl 

Eobert, eldest son. William II. Henry I. Adela 

had Kormandy and Maine. (1U87-11U0). (1100-1136) married Stephen, 

married Matilda Count of Blois, 

of Scotland, and had iesue 



and had isaue 



Stephen 

(1135-1154). 



I Matilda (Maud) 

William married 1, Henry V., Em^ieror of Germany ; 

(drowned in 1190). 3> tieoffrey, Count of Aujou and Maine, had issue 

Henry II. 
(began House of Plantagenet). 



CHAPTEK IX. 



THE NORMAN KINGS-WILLIAM I., A.D. 1066-1087; WILLIAM II., 

A.D. 1067-1100. 

1. William I. of England, surnamed the Conqueror y was, as 
has been already stated, natural son of the Robert, Duke of 

Normandy, who was called le Diable. His wife 
wlmaml? w^ Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. 

The strength of his character was proportioned to 
the success of his career. The boldness and ambition of his 
aims were seconded by dauntless courage, by prudence and 
sagacity, and by remarkable power in controlling for his ends 
the fierce and haughty nobles of his age and country. He 
could be generous to the dependent and the unresisting, but 
he was hard as steel and merciless as a stormy sea to those 
who would baulk his purposes or rise against his power. 

2. William began his reign by mingling lenient treatment 
of the conquered with vigorous measures for the establish- 

ment of his power. The Saxon laws remained in 

ment.'^"' ^oi'ce, the charters of London and the other cities 

were confirmed, and most of the land was still left 

with the English owners. All real power was in the hands 
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of Normans, and garrisons secured Loudon, Wincheater (the 
capital), and other commanding points. 

3. Early in a.d. 1067 he went to Normandy, accompanied 
by Edgar, Stigand, Earls Edwin and Morcar, and the chief of 
the English nobility, whose presence with him 
swelled his state, and supplied hostages, it might Normandy, 
be thought, for peace in William's new dominions. 

The king's half-brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William 
Fitz-Osbeme, left to rule England in the Conquei'or's absence, 
provoked rebellion by oppression, and hastened the king's 
return from Normandy. 

4. He suppressed risings in the west, built a fortress at 
Exeter, and began to let the country feel the weight of its 
subjection by assigning the lands of many English 

nobles to his Norman followers. In a.d. 1068 a ^f^l North, 
formidable rebellion in the north was got up by 
Earls Edwin and Morcar, who had help promised them by the 
British ruler of North Wales, by Malcolm III. of Scotland, 
with whom Edgar had now taken refuge, and by Sweyn, 
King of Denmark. William displayed his usual rapidity and 
vigour. When he marched north Edwin and Morcar did not 
dare to face him in the field, York was captured, and the King 
of Scotland submitted and did homage for Cumberland and 
other territories held by him in England. In a.d. 1069 the 
north of England again rose. The Danes landed in the 
Humber, and Edgar, invading the land from Scotland, took 
York and put to death the Norman garrison of SCKX) men. 
William again hurried northwards, bribed the Danes to go, 
and soon forced the rebels and the invadei-s from Scotland to 
submission and retreat. Edgar retired again to Scotland ; his 
sister Margaret was now married to the king, Malcolm III. 

6. In A.D. 1070 the Conqueror, who had spent the winter 
at York, proceeded to an act which has been looked upon as 
merely one of barbarous vengeance; no doubt it oevaftation 
was intended to strike terror, but a principal object of York- 
aimed at was to prevent incursions of tne Danes «hire. 
and Scots by removing the temptations which attracted 
plunderers. The whole of Yorkshire, sixty miles in length 
and for a great breadth, between the Tees and the Humber, 
was entirely laid waste, and the people, to the number it is 
said of 100,000, were put to the sword. This large district 
of the north was macie for many years to come a desert. 
This terrific display of a conqueror's irresponsible power was 
followed by sweeping and decisive measures against the Eng- 
lish holders of office, dignity, and landed property. 
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6. In a council held at Winchester, at Easter, a.d. 1070, 
Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the other English 

Deposition prelates were deprived of spiritual office by a papal 
of English legate. A learned monk of Milan named Lanfranc 
prelates, became primate in Stigaiid's room. The monas- 
teries were plundered of their treasures, and the estates of 
English nobles either became royal demesnes or were bestowed 
upon the Norman supporters of the king. 

7. The final struggle for English freedom was conducted 
by a young hero named Herewaxd. He made a long, last 

stand against the Normans in the Isle of Ely, 
and '^e^ast ^hich waB then an intricate retreat of pathless 
English morasses. Morcar and other patriots joined him 
struggle. f^QYQ^ and William's utmost personal eiforts were 
required to force this last stionghold of courage and despair. 
The king surrounded the watery refuge with an army and a 
flotilla of flat-bottomed boats, and then made his way within 
by the construction of a solid causeway to the heart of the 
position. Hereward fought his way through, and afterwards 
got favourable terms through William's admiration of his 
bravery. The other leaders had to submit to final, irretriev- 
able ruin. Earl Morcar was captured and died in prison; 
Earl Edwin was betrayed to and killed by a party of Normaus ; 
Edgar, the English heir to the throne, surrendered, and was 
allowed to retire on a pension into Normandy. 

8. In A.D. 1071, five yeai-s after Hastings, the conquest of 
England by the Normans was thus completed, and a thorough 

subjugation it was, in a political and ten*itorial 
^OonqSeit.* s^use. The lands, the honours, the offices of the 

former rulers had become the property of the con- 
quering race, and for a century to come the conquered Eng- 
lish were to be held in a state of social degradation — plun- 
dered, oppressed, and despised. The Norman hold upon the 
land was made sure by the erection in all parts of the strong 
stone castles which were at once the symools and the safe- 
guards of the rule of a feudal aristocracy. 

9. These fortresses, which enabled Norman barons, as will 
be seen, not only to oppress the subject but also, on occasion, 

to defy the sovereign, were the places of abode for 
'castfes! *^® noble and his family; furnished with dungeons 

for his victims, with quarters for the garrison, and 
storehouses for supplies in case of siege. The wants of the 
numerous dwellers in such a strongliold drew round the castle 
walls all kinds of artisans and workmen, and such a settle- 
ment became often the beginning of a thriving busy town. 
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10. The Nonnan love of the chase led to the eaactment of 
the cruel forest-laws which iiiflict«d loss of eyes upon the un- 
authorized slayer of a boar or deer, and to the 
formaitioii, between Winchester and the sea, of a fgrsit-lswt. 
huge park for the royal huntio^, called the Sea 
Forett, still showing many beautiful glades and sylvan sceues 




which are the resort and the delight of the tourist and the 

II. The regulation called the Curfea (a corruption ot the 
French " couvre-feu" "fire-cover," applied to a large metal 
extinguisher put over the fire upon the hearth), ^rfnii 

by which, upon the ringing of a bell, all fires and 
lights had to be put out in summer at sunset, and at about 
ts p.m. in winter, has been held up to reproach as another 
instance of Norman oppression. The regulation might, like 
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all others, be made an instrument of tyranny, but it was 
general upon the Continent, and in the days of wooden houses 
was a precaution against fire no more oppressive or unreason- 
able in itself than the strict rules which extinguish lights 
at a fixed hour in the berths of passengers on our long- voyage 
steamships. 

12. The celebrated Domesday Book (the name of which is 
variously derived from " Doom's-day," in profane comparison 

with the perfect record of men's acts, and from 
^dSy'^B^k?" " I^^nius Dei," a chapel at Winchester Cathedral, 

where it was kept) was (and is, for the original is 
extant) a compilation by f oyal commissioners, founded on a 
survey of the land throughout the greater part of England. 
The extent, the boundaries, and the nature of each property 
in land are herein shown, with details as to the mines, the 
fisheries, the woodlands, the arable and pasture land, the value, 
and the owner. The information laboriously obtained for 
this important record formed, of course, a basis for taxation, 
and the existence of the document is a striking proof of 
William's methodical and sagacious administration of his new 
dominions. 

13. After the completion of the Conquest William Lad 
troubles to deal with amongst his followers and his sons. 

Fitz-Osberne's son, Roger, Earl of Hereford, and 
rfisngs!^ the Earl of Norfolk, raised an insurrection during 

an absence of the king in Normandy, in a.d. 1075. 
The rising was suppressed, and William on his return im- 
prisoned Hereford, and confiscated his estate. 

14. In A.D. 1078 the king's eldest son, Robert, revolted 
in Normandy on his father's refusal to give him possession of 

the duchy, and William besieged him in the castle 
^Robert! ^^ Gerberoi. With faces concealed by the visors 
of their helmets the king and his son one day met 
unwittingly in combat beneath the walls, and William was 
unhorsed by Robert, who then recognized his father's voice. 
A formal reconciliation only followed the son's plea for forgive- 
ness. 

16. The stern, fierce, and imperious Conqueror, as he advanced 
in years, showed the old man's passion, avarice, and amassed 
Revival of large treasures by heavy taxation and arbitrary 
the Dane- seizures. In A.D. 1085 a threatened invasion of 
*^®*^' the Danes afforded an excuse for the revival of 
the impost called the Danegeld, which has before been men- 
tioned. 

16. In A.D. 1087 a war with Philip I. of France, provoked 
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by inroads into Normandy, and by a jest of the French king's 
on William's corpulency, led to the Conqueror's -. . ^ 
death. The plunging of the king's horae amongst wimam. 
the hot embers of the town of Mantes (upon the 
Seine), which William's troops had captured, sacked, and 
fired, caused an injury which proved mortal. As he lay dying 
at Kouen the religious sense within him caused remorse for 
his many arbitrary and cruel acts to bring forth the fruits of 
a late repentance in benefactions to the church and to the 
poor, and the release of political prisoners. To his eldest son, 
Robert, he left Nonnandy; to his second surviving son, 
William, he gave England; and on the youngest, Henry, he 
bestowed what was then the large sum of 50(X) pounds 
of silver. He died early in September, a.d. 1087, in the 
sixty-first year of his age, after a reign of nearly twenty-one 
years, and was buried in St. Stephen's Church at Caen. 

17. There is a melancholy moral in the accounts given of 
the conduct of his sons and servants at his death-bed. William 
and Henry left their dying father in greedy haste our present 
to grasp what he had given ; his servants plundered Norman 
the room he lay in when the breath had left him, Po»»"»«o"«- 
and his body was found bare upon the floor. To the Norman 
Conquest England owes the sole French possessions which she 
still retains — the Channel Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark, in the last of which may still be heard spoken a 
patois which is a relic of the Norman- French tongue of the 
Conqueror's time. There, too, in the genial rule exercised 
under the English crown by the English " Seigneur " of the 
island, may still be seen a last lingering specimen of the feudal 
power once held by the proud Norman barons. 

18. William II., sumamed Rufusy or the Red, from the 
colour of his hair, was crowned King of England in September, 
A.D. 1087. His title to the throne was immedi- 
ately challenged by an insurrection of many Nor- '"^^f qSo^" 
man barons, headed by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 

the Conqueror's half-brother, who asseited the rights of the 
eldest son, Duke Robert of Normandy. The king was 
enabled to crush the movement by the assistance of the Eng- 
lish, who hated Odo for his former tyranny, and Odo was 
driven over into Normandy. 

19. The new king had inherited some of his father's ability 
and energy, but surpassed him in his vices; to 

which he added odious qualities of his own. In v^mam li? 

truth, he was one of the worst kings that England 

ever had. He seems to have been destitute of all religious 
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feeling and inoral principle; he was a faithless, cniel, and 
rapacious tyrant to his people ; be was a bad brother and a 
licentious man. A restiTiint upon him was removed by the 
death, in a.d. 1089, of the primate, Lanfranc, who had helped 
him to secure the throne, and for four years William kept the 
see of Canterbury vacant, and took its revenues for himself. 
He did the same with many vacant bishoprics and other 
benefices of the church, and while he thus preyed upon 
ecclesiastics he ground the people down by heavy taxes. The 
treasure thus obtained was spent as viciously as it was 
extorted unjustly. 

20. In A.D. 1090 William invaded Normandy, but the 'war 
was soon ended through the mediation of the Norman barons, 

and it was agreed that if either William or Robert 

NA^anJl died childless the other should inherit both the 
Normandy. ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ dominions. 

21. In A.D. 1091 the kins marched against Malcolm Can- 
more, King of Scotland, who had invaded England, and in 

the end the distiict now called CumherlaTid was 
Ctm'more. &^^^ ^P ^ England, and colonized by English 
settlers, who gradually replaced the former Welsh 
inhabitants. 

22. In A.D. 1093 William, induced by remorseful terror 
coming upon him when he was dangerously ill, filled up the 

Ansel m 8^ of Canterbury by the appointment as arch- 
appointed bishop of the pious and learned Italian monk, 
archbishop. ATia Alm This famous prebite accepted the post 
with great reluctance, and when the king on his recovery 
persisted in the sale of benefices and the appropriation of 
church revenues, including much of the Canterbury income, 
Anselm, insisting on the rights of the church, became in- 
volved in a quarrel likely, with such a sovereign, to be 
dangerous for the subject, and quitted the kingdom in a.d. 
1097. William at once seized all the Canterbury revenues. 

23. The year a.d. 1096 brings us to the fiirst of the famous 
expeditions from Christian Europe to Palestine, which, from 

the red cross sewn upon the dress of those who 
Cnlsaui^.^ joined in them, have been called Crusades. There 

were eight Crusades in all, spread over two cen- 
turies. A council of the church, held at Clermont in a.d. 
1095, passed a resolution that an attempt should be made by 
the Christian powers to deliver Jerusalem, the holy city, con- 
taining the sepulchre of Christ, from the hands of the Moham- 
medan infidels, called Saracens, who held it. A religious 
enthusiast named Peter the Hermit journeyed through 
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Europe, calling upon nobles, knights, and kings to lead their 
followers to this holy war. He met with much success in 
France and Germany, and Eobert, Duke of Normandy, was 
one of the most zealous in the cause. 

24. In want of money for the heavy expenses of the expe- 
dition, he mortgaged his dominions for five years to his brother 
William, who proceeded, according to his wont, wmiam ac- 
to raise the sum required by exorbitant taxation, quires Nor. 
The king thus came into possession of both Nor- '"JT*}^ •"** 
mandy and Maine, and showed at once his purpose 
of retaining them by the reduction of the fortresses which 
gave a hold upon those territories. 

26. In A.D. 1099 was opened the new and splendid and yet 
unrivalled Westminster Hall, which still has parts of the origi- 
nal lower walls, the rest, with the magnificent roof, 
being of much later date. This noble building, ^••Hii"***" 
a wall round the Tower, and a bridge over the 
Thames, were all that the " Red King " could show of good 
and useful done in the compass of his evil reign. 

26. His death took place in a.d. 1100, ana involves one of 
the mysteries of our annals. What is known is that, at the 
close of a dajr's hunting in the New Forest, rwi ^j, ^ 
William's body was found dead under an oak- wufflm n. 
tree, with an arrow through the heart. His bro- 
ther Henry was in the hunt that day; a knight named Walter 
Tyrrell was among the retinue; but there is absolutely no 
evidence to connect either of them with the matter, in the 
way either of accident or of design. Such a monarch could 
scarcely fail to have made enemies amongst high and low, some 
one or more of whom would have no scruple in seeking ven- 
geance by assassination. Dead, any way, was William II, 
found amidst the ferns and leaves of the forest made by his 
father's arbitrary act — the hunting-gi-ound which saw the 
death, by accident or otherwise, in any case by violence, of 
three men of the Conqueror's blood — Richard, his second son, 
slain there in his youth; another Richard, son of Duke 
Robert; and the king, whose body, found by a charcoal- 
burner, was carried in a cart to Winchester, and there laid, 
unhonoured and unwept, in the Cathedral. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

CHANGES IN ENGLAND BY THE NOEMAN CONQUEST. 

1. The feudal Bysteiu (a piece of land held on certain 
conditions bein^ called a feud or fief) was a system of land- 

holding devised in a turbulent age, when men had 
«y«tem.* ^ ^® ready always to fight for their possessions, 
by which the free subjects in a feudal kingdom, 
from the highest downwards, were kept ever ready for mili- 
tary service. It was the method in the middle ages of 
maintaining a militia. By this system of land-holding rent 
was paid only partially in money or in produce, the main 
part Deing paid in personal service and in liability to service 
in war. 

2. The king was the sole ultimate owner of the soil, and 
from him the "barons" or "tenants -in -chief" held lands 

directly, on the condition of giving to the sovereign 
lords?" (^*" " suzerain," in feudal language) forty days' mili- 
tary service in each year. The " barons " in turn 
made grants of land to under-tenants, called their " vassals," 
on a like condition of attending their " lord " (the name given 
in feudalism to the grantor of the land), upon a summons to 
the field. The feudal lord had also other rights and privileges 
touching the time and money of his vassal, in the shape of 
service from him as assessor in his courts, of various fines and 
payments, and of confiscation of his lands for crime ; he held 
also the wardship of all minors, and the right of disposal of 
them in their marriage. 

3. The vassal in his turn could claim protection from the 
feudal lord in case he were attacked. Feudal dependence on 

V ssait ^^® ^^^^ ^^ acknowledged by the vassal in a 
ceremony called homage^ from homo^ a man, as 
though the vassal became his lord's " man " for help and ser- 
vice. At this ceremony an oath of fealty to the lord was 
taken by the vassal, and the grant of the lands was made by a 
formality called " investiture." The king could thus always 
raise an army, if his vassals did their outy, by summoning 
his barons to the field. They in their turn called round them 
their vassals, with their dependants, and the whole formed a 
considerable force. 

4. It is clear that such a system tended to develop a power- 
ful landed aristocracy. The Norman baron in his castle, sur- 
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rounded hy the lands on- which dwelt his vassals, skilled in 
arms, became a semi-independent chieftain ; and several such 
chiefs, united in a cause, could make their will influence of 
respected by the sovereign himself. In those times, theNorman 
when want of communications made it a long ^•^"•• 
distance from the provinces to the capital, it was to their own 
immediate lord, not to the sovereign, that vassals looked in 
every time of need — to him that they devoted all allegiance. 
Born on his lands, trained under his care to martial exercises, 
sharing the hospitality of his castle-hall, joining in his amuse- 
ments and his sporte, from him alone could they receive 
lionour, favour, safety, and promotion, from him alone had 
they to dread rebuke and punishment. 

5. The introduction of this system into England was one 
of the chief changes made here by the Norman Conquest. 
The whole of England became the possession of introduction 
the Conqueror, who divided it into 60,000 holdings, of feudal 
almost all of which were given to his Norman fol- «i^tenfi Into 
lowers. Such English landholders as did not lose ^"''*" • 
their lands now held them on feudal terms. "Domesday- 
book " seems to show, in William T.'s reign, about 1400 ten- 
ants-in-chief, including the monasteries and other religious 
foundations, and all these tenants were bound each to main- 
tain in the field, for forty days a year, a certain number of 
mailed horsemen raised from their under-tenants. 

6. The Norman system of feudality, as established by the 
Conqueror in England, had in it an important peculiarity 
whicii gave the sovereign a far greater power than Peculiarity 
was possessed by the feudal sovereigns of the o^ Norman 
Continent. In general, the oath of fealty was taken ^«*'*y- 
by the vassal only to his immediate lord, but, in accordance 
with the Norman system, William had the oath taken to 
himself by all the freeholders of the kingdom, by the tenants- 
in- chief or barons, and by the under-tenants alike. His 
prudent policy also led him to restrict the size of his grants 
to individuals, so as not to make any baron formidable to 
himself. 

7. The efiect of the introduction of the feudal system on 
the English thanes was to reduce them to the condition of 
mere petty freeholders, called franklins by the Franklins, 
Normans, and on the English ceorls or common «erfs, and 
folk, to make them slaves of Norman masters, v'"«'"»« 
under the name of serfs and villeins, derived respectively from 
" servus," a slave, and from " villauus," one belonging to a 
farm. It is by a curious process in the development of lan- 

^ 7 -. \ JO 
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ffuage that the old name ceorl has passed into the bad sense 
"churl," and villein into the degrading word "villain," with- 
out any reference to its former territorial sense. 

8. The old English Witenagemot was now replaced for 

legislative purposes by the great council of the Nomians, 

Commune called Commune Concilium Begni, and also 

Concilium Au^a or Curia Regis {i.e. the " King's Court "). It 

®*^"'* met, like the Witenagemot, three times a year as 
a rule — at the church festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide. This council of state was attended by the arch- 
bishops, bishops, chief abbots, and the barons who were 
styled the " greater barons," being those who held lands from 
the crown on a certain form of t-enure called "Grand Ser- 
jeantry," which gave them the right of both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in their own courts over their vassals, and of 
attending the king in his court as well as with their companies 
of kniglits in war. By the constitution, the Norman kings 
could not levy money on the immediate tenants of the crown, 
or on their tenants, without the consent of the barons obtained 
in this great council of the realm ; and we thus have, in a very 
early form, the great constitutional principle which acquired 
such importance under the early Stuart kings, that taxes can- 
not be levied on the subject without the consent of parliament. 

9. We are to remember, as with the Witenagemot, that 
this Norman parliament had no representative character. 
Constitution ^^^® ^"^ House of Commons, summoned by the 

of the free choice of the people. It contained no elective 
Norman deputies either or shires or boroughs. The ad- 
par amen ministi-ative and judicial business of the realm was 
carried on by the king through the assistance of a council, 
also called the Cwia or Aula Regis. It was the original of 
the present priv3'^-council, a committee of which, called the 
cabinet or ministry, now forms the governing body of the 
state. The king's council in Norman times was composed of 
great officers of state — the steward, treasurer, chamberlain, 
marshal, constable, chancellor, chief justiciary, and others of 
the king's appointment. The chief justiciary was president 
of the court, and, ex officio^ regent of the kingdom during the 
sovereign's absence. 

10. The old English practice of "compurgation" by the 
oaths of friends was retained in judicial proceedings under 

Revenues the Norman kings. Tlie "trial by ordeal" was 
of the gradually replaced by the "judicial combat" or 
Crown. « wager of battle " in criminal cases, and the re- 
sult of the duel wiis considered to settle the question of guilt 
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or innocence in the accused. It is of interest and importance 
to notice the sources of the revenue of the crown under the 
Norman kings. The sovereign had the rents of the crown- 
lands, and the proceeds of heavy taxes levied at his pleasure 
on all who resided within the limits of the royal demesne. 
The tenants-in-chief who neglected to furnish their proper 
quota of soldiers had to pay a money-composition called 
scutage. The king, too, continued, long after fear of Danish 
invasions had ceased, to raise the tax called Danegeld, levied 
at his discretion upon all lands. A large further source of 
income was the feudal fines, and payments made by the ten- 
ants of the crown on particular occasions incidental to baronial 
life. On succession to a "fief" or property in feudal land, 
and on the death of a tenant-in-chief, and on the transference 
of property from one tenant to another, and on the reversion 
of a property to the feudal lord from the death of a tenant 
without heirs, and on the failure of a vassal to perform 
feudal duties, there were levied fines respectively called 
"reliefs," "primer seisins," "fines upon alienation," "escheats," 
and "forfeitures." Contributions called "aids" were demanded 
from vassals under certain circumstances, and were one of the 
oppressions dealt with by "Magna Charta." During the 
minority of a tenant, the feudal lord, by " wardship," had the 
right to the care of the tenant's person and the profits of his 
estate, and from a female ward m her minority he could de- 
mand a sum of money as a forfeit, if she declined a husband 
whom he chose to proffer to her. These "waixiship" and 
" marriage" privileges of the feudal lord were especially abused 
for purposes of extortion. 

11. We must not fail to notice the institution in England 
of ecclesiastical courts by William the Conqueror. In early 
English times, when the bishops sat with the earls 

and thanes in the "shire-courts," civil and spiritual ^af courts^ 
causes were brought before the same tribunal. 
Ecclesiastical causes were removed by William to separate 
courts, and this was the beginning of the conflict between 
the civil and spiritual tribunals which so long disturbed the 
kingdom. 

12. The Norman nobles brought with them to the land they 
had subdued the usages and refinements of their superior 
civilization. The tournament or joust, in which Tourna- 
knights clad in full armour, and mounted on ments or 
powerful steeds, rode at each other at full gallop •'°"* *' 
with couched spears, striving to unhorse the opponent by 
striking him with the lance-point on the shield or helmet. 
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waa the sport in which a chivalrous and wailike race of m« 
t«ate(l their etrength aud tikill, aud sought to win favour i 




the eyes of the liigli-born ladies wlio graced the contest l>y 
their presence. 

13. Ill dress and diet the Nomiana displayed an elegance, 
delicacy, and taste beyond what had hitherto been seen in 
Norman England. By them was introduced the more 
drcu and vanouB and extended use of meat at dinner ; joiiita 
*"*'■ of beef, veul, and niuttoa were added to the 
"swine's flesh" of the English kitchen, and tlie general use of 
|>nstry, game, and foreign wines, accompanied by a ceremoni- 
ous etiquette in the service of the table, gave a higher grace 
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to the banquet and the revel. Fur, gold embroidery, and 
velvet, and, for the ladies, silk, gave richness to attire. The 
minstrel sang the praises of chivalry, of love, and of the heroes 
of romance to the music of his harp, and the " jester" or "fool," 
with dress of motley and cap hung with bells, amused the hour 
of leisure by the licensed freedom of his jokes and repartees. 

14. The Normans brought their language into full use for a 
long period in the church, the courts of law, the schools, the 
palace, and the abodes of the feudal nobles who influence 
now ruled the land, and their tongue has left a ©^ Norman- 
permanent mark ujwn our language in the shape ^'^"ch. 
of numerous words connected with law, chivalry, field-sports, 
and the affaii-s of war. The conquered English mainly re- 
tained in their homes and social intercourse the simple, nervous, 
noble dialect which was to remain in aftertimes, in basis and 
in substance, the language of the people formed by the amal- 
gamation of the two races. 

15. In the early Norman times, then, we see a monarchy 
which was virtually a despotism varying in character with 
that of the monarch who wielded it, and liable to character 
control f roni a powerful landed aristocracy ; an in- of Norman 
fluential clergy, backed by the authority of the '"^"a'-chy. 
see of Bome ; and a large subject population, of which a great 
part was in a state of wavery, incapable of holding property, 
and liable to transfer, in some cases only when the land, to 
which these " serfs " or " villeins " were attached, changed 
hands, in other cases by sale in open market. It lb the busi- 
ness of English history to note especially the changes by which 
this state of things in our country was gradually transformed 
into what we see around us now. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



THB NORMAN KINGS (Continued)— B^f BY 1., A.D. 1100-1185; 

STEPHEN, A.D. 1135-115^ 

I. The rightful heir to the throne upon the death of William 
II. was Robert, Duke of Normandy, by the compact made 
between him and the late king. Robert, however, 
was still away, and Prince Henry, seizing his ^"em!??. 
opportunity with great readiness ana little scruple, 
hurried to Winchester, secured the royal treasure there, and, 
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three days after hn brother's death, was crowned at West- 
minster iu August, A.D. 1100. 

2. This youngest son of the Conqueror was an able, firm, 
and energetic ruler, but, like his father, an oppressive and 

cruel one. He resembled his brother William in 
character, p^i'fidy and profligacy. His proficiency in litera- 
ture at a time when but few laymen could even 
write their names, gained for him the surname of Beauderc, 
meaning *' the fine scholar.'' His love and encouragement of 
learning, indeed, must in justice be commended as great and 
distinguished merits in such an age. 

3. Henry I. began his reign by granting to his people the 
firat " charter " of their liberties. In this document, which 

The first professes to be sanctioned by the consent of the 
charter barons of England, who here appear as the original 
of Henry I. ^^ ^^^ present ** House of Lords," Henry gave 
solemn pledges to the church, the feudal tenants of the crown, 
and the mass of the people. He promised to abstain from 
meddling with church revenues during the vacancy of an 
abbey or a see, to avoid oppressive exactions as a feudal lord, 
and to maintain the laws of the old English kings, known aa 
the laws of Edward the Confessor. This document is im- 
portant as recognizing and establishing the great principle of 
constitutional monarchy, that kingly power is involved in 
and dependent on a compact between king and people, ex- 
cluding the so-called "divine right," and embodying an 
undertaking by the sovereign to govern in accordance witli 
settled law. 

4. The king gained further favour with his English subjects 
by marrying Matilda (also called Maud), daughter of Malcolm, 

Union of -^"^o ^f Scotland, and so niece of Ed^ar, heir in 
the English the English line. This union joined the Norman 
and Norman and the English royal lines, and was auspiciously 
"*** celebrated by the good Auselm, noticed under 
the previous reign, whom the king now recalled to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. 

5. Late in a.d. 1 100 Robert returned from the crusade, 
and, encouraged by certain Norman barons who were dis- 

Landingof pleased with Henry's policy, he determined to 

Robert In assert his right to the English throne. He landed 

England. ^^ Portsmouth with an army in July, a.d. 1 101, 

but the matter was soon settled without fighting. Robert 

resigned his claim to England for a yearly payment of 3000 

marks (£2000 sterling, a large sum iu those days), and a pre- 

^sely similar agreement was made to that between Robert 
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and William II., that, if either Bobert or Henry died child- 
less, the other should have botli the French and English 
doiuinioDS. 

6. The weakness and imprudence of Eobert, in his rule of 
Normandy, created there a state of things which laid him 
open to attack from Henry, who invaded the duchy 

in A.D. 1106. In September, A. d. 1106, Henry I. j^hebral. 
defeated Robert in the decisive battle of Tetiche- 
braiy which added the French province to the king's dominions, 
and consigned Bobert to captivity for near thirty weary years 
in Cardiff Castle, where he died in a.d. 1134. Edgar, the last 
male heir of the old English line, was also taken prisoner, and 
died, free, peaceful, and forgotten, many years afterwards, in 
England. 

7. This reign was mai*ked by a dispute — one of the first of 
a series of contests having issues of gi'eat importance in the 
history of England — between the powers of the contest with 
Church, supported, as usual, by the Papal see, the Papal 
and of the State, represented by the sovereign. «ee about 
Henry I.'s predecessors had claimed and exercised, "^*' *"'^' 
notwithstanding the protests of the popes, the right of grant- 
ing admission to the power and dignity of a bishop by the 
ceremony called " investiture," in which they delivered to the 
new prelate a ring and crozier, as the symbols of his office ; 
and also the right of receiving " homage " from the prelate for 
his lands, as from other feudal vassals. The sole power of 
appointing prelates thus lay pi'actically with the sovereign, who 
could refuse to grant " investiture," and to receive " homage." 
The church now claimed entire independence of the state 
in this matter, and Anselm, in refusing to do homage to 
Henry I., was supported by the pope. The dispute was for 
this time settled by a compromise; the right of investiture 
was resigned by the king, and the pope consented that prelates 
should do feudal homage for their lands. 

8. Henry's possession of Normandy was not allowed to be 
a peaceful one by the King of France, who in desultory war- 
fare asserted the claims of William, Robert's son. 

The expense thus caused was met by the imposi- Nor^mand'" 
tiou of arbitrary and grievous taxes on the king's 
English subjects. The death of Robert's son in a.d. 1128 left 
the king really free from anxiety as to his dominions over sea, 
though peace with the French king had been concluded for- 
mally in A.D. 1120. 

9. In this year, on Henry's return from Normandy, occurred 
the great trouble of his life in the death by drowning of his only 
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■on Prince William, in his eighteenth year. The sad story of 
the loes of the ir/<i.te Ship on a rock in the dan- 

JjJgJ^'g^* geroos carrent called the ** Kace of Aldemey," where 
more than a hundred yoong nobles perished, with 

the drunken crew whose rebels led to the catastrophe, is too 

well known to need to be repeated here. 

10. Two years before this Henry had been left a widower 
by the deaUi of his good and accomplished queen, Matilda, 

called by his English subjects "the good Queen 
pr^M^. Maud." ' Besides the lost Prince William, there 
' was a daughter, Matilda, known as " the Empress 
Maud," because she married the Emperor Henry Y. of Ger- 
many, who left her a childless widow in a.d. 1126. She then 
returned to England, and was declared by her father heir to 
all his territories, and the bai'ons both of Normandy and of 
England swore to sup])ort her claim. 

11. In A.D. 1127 Maud married Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of 
the Earl of Anjou, in France, and in a.d. 1133 they had a son, 

who was named Henry (afterwards Henry II.), to 
'►tenrv^ whom also the barons swore the oath of fealty. 
The succession to the throne seemed now secured, 
and when Henry I. died at Bouen, in December, a.d. 1135, 
and left his daughter Maud, by will, heir to all his dominions, 
no cloud in the political horizon gave token of the storm of 
trouble that was to burst upon the people of England. 
Henry I. was buried in the abbey founded by himself at 
Beading. 

12. Tlie throne was immediately seized by the usurper 
Stephen, son of the Count of Blois, in defiance of the oath 

of fealty which he had sworn to Maud, and of the 
of Stephen <^^*i™s of gratitude for kindness shown to him by 

his uncle, the late king. Stephen was son of 
Henry I.'s sister, Adela, a daughter of the Conqueror, and the 
king had given him broad lands, got him a rich wife in the 
daughter of the Count of Boulogne, and made his brother 
Henry Bishop of Winchester. He now had the effrontery to 
put forth a tale that the late king in his last moments had 
declared him the heir instead of Maud. He stood well, it 
seems, in the favour of the people, and when he hastened over 
from Normandy, Maud being absent from the country, he 
was well received in London, and crowned king in December, 

A.D. 1136. 

13. His brother Henry's influence had gained over the clergy, 
and given him the late king's treasure stored at Winchester. 

Stephen at once promulgated a charter full of liberal pro- 
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mises as to the rights of the clergy, the privileges of the barons, 

and the abolition of the Daiiegeld. He also 

bi'ought over from the Continent an army of mer- ^ateohei?^ 

cenaries, and got the pope to ratify his claim by a 

bull. Maud and her infant son Henry seemed to be helpless, 

when the nobles of Normandy gave up that province also to 

Stephen, on hearing of his success in England. 

14. The barons of England, who had allowed him to make 
good his position, proceeded in great numbers to assert their 
own by the erection of new castles, which they ^ 
manned with their vassals and with mercenary vasionand 
troops. The first to strike a blow for the rights of Battle of the 
Maud was David I., King of Scotland, who was her standard, 
uncle, as the brother of her mother Maud. In a.d. 1138 he 
invaded England, and made his way to Yorkshii-e, his fierce 
troops perpetrating on the march the worst of massacres and 
devastations. The clergy and the barons of the north were 
roused to resistance, and met David at Northallerton in a 
desperate conflict called the Battle of the Standard, from the 
display, by the English, upon a car, of the consecrated bannei-s 
of certain northern saints. Keligious enthusiasm gave added 
courage to the phalanx of English spearmen who stood round 
the holy standard, and in the end the Scotch force was routed 
with great loss. 

15. Stephen's imprudent boldness now involved him in a 
quaiTel with the clergy. He seized the Bishops of Salisbury 
and Lincoln, and deprived them of the castles Stephen's 
which they had just erected as their strongholds, quarrel with 
This act led directly to a long and frightful civil **^« clergy. 
war. His brother Henry denounced the crime of violence 
against the clergy, and Maud saw that her opportunity was come. 

16. In September, a.d. 1139, she lauded with some knights 
upon the south coast, and her cause was soon supported hy a 
number of the barons. Her chief partisan was her , ., ^ 
half-brother Robert, Earl of Gloucester, a natural Maud"and 
son of Henry I. In a.d. 1141 Stephen was defeated battle of 
and taken at the battle of Lincoln, and Maud was Lincoln, 
declared by a synod of the clergy to be in possession of the 
crown. Her harsh and haughty conduct threw away the 
advantage she had won. She peremptorily refused to grant 
petitions for the release of Stephen, on condition of his giving 
up all claim to the throne, for his son Eustace to inherit his 
private lands in France, and for the recognition of the laws of 
Edward the Confessor. 

17. Stephen's brother, Henry, now changed sides, took the 
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field with his own vassals and the Londoners against Maud, 

and in an attack on Winchester captured Robert, 

Stephen. ^^® ^*^ ^^® mainstay of her cause. Before the 

end of A.D. 1141 Stephen was free, by exchange for 

Ilobei*t, and the war went on merrily again. 

18. In A.D. 1142 Maud was besieged by Stephen in Oxford, 
Maud whence, pressed by famine, she managed to escape 

retires to to Gloucester, where for some years she maintained 
Normandy, jjerg^jf gg mistress of the western counties. lu 
A.D. 1148 her brother Robert died, and Maud retired to Nor- 
mandy. 

19. In A.D. 1160 her son, Henry, who was now seventeen 
years of age, came to the front in his mother's cause. He was 
Acquisitions already a powerful prince as master of Normand}^ 

of Prince which Maud had yielded to him ; the next year, 
Henry. ^^ ||g|^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Anjou and Maine, at his 

father's death; by his marriage in a.d. 1162 with Eleanor, 
divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, he acquired Guienne, 
Poitou, and Aquitaine. In a.d. 1153 he invaded England, 
and fighting had begun, when the death of Eustace, Stephen's 
sou, opened the way to an accommodation, and by the Treaty 
of Wallingford it wj\s agreed that Stephen should retain the 
crown for life, and Henry succeed him. 

20. The next year, 1154, Stephen died, last of the early 
Norman kings. In spite of the crime committed when he 

Death and seized the throne of England, Stephen must be 

Character pronounced a noble specimen of the feudal loi*ds 

of Stephen. ^£ j^-g ^^jj^g^ jjjg l;)ravery was unsullied by cruelty, 

and the heat of civil war seems to have left him still a chivad- 
rous, placable, and generous foe. He was not prudent, but 
could gain and keep men's love ; and the great blot upon his 
name and fame is the evil ambition which caused the civil 
war that for fourteen years filled the land with misery and 
desolation. 

21. The uncurbed barons plundered the wretched people at 
their will; farmhouses, villages, and towns were sacked; 

men and women were put to the torture if they 
England, refused to give up hidden money ; freemen were 
sold into slavery; the land was left uncultivateii, 
and famine followed in the train of pillage and confusion. 
The condition of the country was so horrible from this uni- 
versal anarchy and license that the saying was that " Christ 
and his saints slept," words wrung by hopeless wretchedness 
from hearts whose faith failed them as the eye looked round 
nd " there was none to help." 
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22. Under the Norman kings not much was done in com- 
merce or the arts. Westminster Hall has been referred to, 
and in the reign of Henry I. the first stone bridge 

is said to have been built over the river Lea, near and'arS* 
London, by his queen Matilda. The coinage was 
improved, and a standard of weights and measures fixed, in 
the same reign. 

23. For literature we have the Saxon Chronicle continued 
to the end of Stephen's reign — a compilation from the records 
kept in various monasteries; the Latin chronicle Literature 
called Gesta Regum, that is, Acts of the {English) of the 
Kings, by William of Malmesbury; and Latin P«'*'o**' 
chronicles by Ingulph, abbot of Ci*oyland, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and many others — the monkish 
authors whose industry has furnished modern historians with 
the raw material needful for their work. 



House of Plantagenet (1154-1485) to Richard II, 

Henry II. 

(1154-1189) 
married Eleanor, Couutess of Poitou and Aqaitaiue, had iasue 



H II I 

Richard I. John Geoffrey 

(eldest son) (younger than Geoffrey) (died 1186, and left son, 

ai89-U99>. (1199-1216) Prince Arthur, rightful heir, 

m. Isabella of Angoul^me. murdered iu 12U3}. 

H 



II 
Henry III. 

(1216-1272) 
married Eleanor of Provence. 



y 

Edward I. 

(1272-1307) 
married 1 , Eleanor of Castile ; 2, Margaret of France ; had son 
had issue | 

II I 

Edward II. Edmund, Earl of Kent, 

(13'*7-1327) his daughter was 

married Isabella of France. I 

H *Joan of Kent, 

Edward III. married Edward the Black Prince, 

(1327-1377) eldest son of Edward III. 

married Philippa or Hainault. 

II 

Edward (the Blaclc Prince) 

married Joan of Kent (see * above), died 137C. 

II 
Richard 11. 

(1377-1399). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PLANTAGENET KINGS— HENRY II.. 1164-1189; RICHARD I., 

1188-1198. 

1. The line of monarchs which began with Henry H. 
derives its name from the Latin planta genista, ^ the (Spanish) 

Accession broom-plant/' a sprig of which was worn in his 
of hat as a badge of humility by Greoifrey, Count 

Henry 11. ^£ Anjou, Henry's father, when he was a pilgrim 
journeying to Palestine. The badge became the family crest, 
and gave the historical name to a line of kings which reigned 
over England for more than three centuries, and ended with 
Richard III. in 1485. On the death of Stephen, Henry came 
over from Normandy, and was warmly welcomed as tihe new 
sovereign by all classes. The English subjects, in particular, 
found a monarch acceptable who represented their old line of 
kings. He was now twenty-one years of age, and was crowned 
at Westminster in December, 1154, with his queen, Eleanor 
of Guienne. 

2. He was in possession of a splendid dominion by inherit- 
ance and marriage, his provinces in France, which have been 

His Con- mentioned above, amounting to more than a third 
tinentai of that Country, and being amongst the finest and 
dominions. ^^^^^ productive of its lauds. He afterwards ac- 
quired Brittany and the county of Nantes, the former by his 
son Geoffrey's marriage to the Duke of Brittany's daughter, the 
latter by the death of his own brother Geoffrey. 

3. Henry II, was the ablest king of his time, and his policy, 
prudent and energetic alike, was such as caused him to leave 

deep marks graven in the tablet of his country's 
of H^Jy^n. history. His strong and active frame, his sharp 

expressive face, his lively ready speech, his restless 
movement, showed a man who would not fail in carrying out, 
by fitting deed and word, by vigilance and force of character, 
much of the purpose that a statesman's mind should from time 
to time conceive. He would use force if needful, but prefer 
diplomacy, if possible ; he would increase his power, but run 
no risk of losing all to gain something; he was a lover of 
peace, oi*der, and law ; he was a rigorous dispenser of justice. 

4. On coming to the throne he had to d!eal first with the 
anarchy bequeathed to him by Stephen's reign of confusion 
and civil war. He disbanded the foreign mercenaries brought 
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over by Stephen »ud many of the barona, and cleared the 
way for the eatabliahment of law and order by Rigomm 
ileniobahing the uewly built castlea of many of the meiuuroi of 
turbulent barona who had made them the abodes '"'^' 

of robbere aud of rebels He remedied a grievoiia incon- 
— .J social inter- 




Becket 



(^>uree and trade by r 
newing the debased coin- 
age of hia predecessor. 

6. It waa not long be- 
fore he became ConUlt* 



the Church. Tlie clergy, 
in thia reign, had tlie ad- 
vantage OD tlietr aide of 
I eing headed by a moat 
Able, aatute, eoiiiageoHs, 
and energetic chanipioti of 
«hat they believed to be 
their rights. 

6. In 1166 Thornaa 
made Chancellor of the 
realm He bad become Aichdeaeon of Cwiterbury, thi'ough 
his proficiency m the civil and ecclesiastical law, 
and to the knowledge of a ihurchniAn he joined Becket? 
the accomplnhmenta possesaed by Norman nobles, 
uvid the tact and manner uf a courtier and thorough man 
of the world He gained the complete confidence ami favour 
of his ro\al maater whom he could amuae agreeablv as well 
as serve ably, and waa made tutor to Prince Henry, the king's 
eldest son. 

7. The revenue of the exteusi^'e lands bestowed upon him 
enabled him to live in a style of magnificence and luxury such 
aa no English subject had ever shown; it is, to ua, 

a strange proof of the apleudour of the equipments and'nUnug. 
of hie household that the floors were supplied every 
ilay, instead of at intervals, with clean straw in the winter, 
and with freshly-gathered rushes in the aumnier. Hundreda 
of knights were at his beck and call ; barons were proud to 
dine at his table, and even the king waa frequently hia guest. 

8. In 1162 Becket was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in further proof of his sovereign's reliance upon his abili- 
ties and aid. The immediate change of demeanour and atti- 
tude now displayed by Becket came upon Henry aa a moat 
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unwelcome surprise, and the chnrchman soon showetl that he 
liad principles and a policy of his own, and meant to 
Wkuie Arch- adhere to them. He at once resigned the chancel- 
bishop of lorship, in token that his business now was with the 
Canterbury. Qj^^jji^ ^j^^^ ^g jjg professed, for the purpose of 

confining himself to spiritual affairs. He also changed his 
personal habits of luxury for strict asceticism, and devoted his 
time to works of piety and the discharge of his episcopal 
functions. 

0. The battle was soon joined between the clergy and the 
king. The clergy claimed the right of tiying in their own 
Ecclesiastical co'^rts all ecclesiastical offenders charged with 
ofTenders crime. The spiritual courts could not inflict the 
charged with punishment of death, and it was alleged to be 
unjust that clerical offenders, convicted of capital 
crimes, should not, like their lay fellow-subjects, come under 
the strong arm of the civil law. 

10. The king convened a council of tlie bishops, and put to 
them the question, whether or not they would submit to 

Council of the ancient customs of the realm. On receiv- 
bishopsand ing the reply that they would submit, "saving 
barons, their own Older," the king summoned a general 
council of the barons and the prelates at Clarendon, in Wilt- 
shire, in January, 1164, with the resolve to get the matter 
settled, by persuasion or intimidation, in his own way. 

11. The sixteen articles of law agreed on at this council are 
known as the Constitutions of Clarendon, and amongst them 

were the following chief points: (l)Tliat ecclesi- 
of ctarcndon*. astics charged with crime should be tried in the 

civil courts ; (2) That the king should have the 
power of approving the election of bishops, and receive feudal 
homage from them as barons, and that the reveimes of vacant 
sees should be paid to the king; (3) That royal license should 
be required for any clergyman to leave the kingdom ; (4) That 
no tenant-in-chief of the crown should, without royal sanction, 
be excommunicated, or his lands put under "interdict." 
Becket at first held out against the decision of the council, 
but, standing alone, was forced to give way, and took an oath 
to observe the "Constitutions" without reserve or fraud. 

12. The archbishop immediately repented of his compliance, 
referred the matter to the Pope, and prayed from him pardon 

and absolution for his weakness. Henry turned 
tl!»?pope? fiercely on his foe, and in a great council held at 
Northampton in October, 1164, got Becket con- 
demned to an enormous fine, and confiscation of his goods. 
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13. The archbishop, in the result, fled to France for six 
yeare of exile, receiving consolation from the support and 
S3mipathy of Pope Alexander III. and Louis 

VII. of France. Alexander condemned the Con- B«:ket. 
stitutions, and re-invested Becket with the arch- 
bishopric, which he had surrendered into the hands of the 
pope. In 1170 a reconciliation was effected by the mediation 
of the pope and Louis of France, and Becket was allowed 
to return to England on honourable terms. 

14. In June, 1170, before the reconciliation, Prince Henry 
had been associated in the royal office, and crowned by the 
Archbishop of York, in case the pope, as he had crowning 
threatened, should lay the kingdom under interdict, o^ Prince 
and excommunicate the king. The young prince, Henry, 
who was now fifteen years of age, would in that case under- 
take the royal functions for such time as should be needful. 
Becket, still in exile, held that his functions had been usurped 
by the archbishop and the bishops who assisted at the corona- 
tion, and the pope, before he heard of the reconciliation, 
issued a sentence of suspension against the prelates. 

16. On his return to England Becket at once made known 
the sentences, and entered Canterbury amidst the acclamations 
of the people early in December, 1170. The king, 
in a burst of fury, when he heard what had oc- Becket? 
curred, cried, "Is there none of the cowards 
that eat my bread who will free me from tliis turbulent 
priest?" It is impossible to fairly charge the passionate 
utterer of such words with the read desire and intent that 
they should become deeds, but they were none the less to the 
archbishop a sentence of death. 

16. Four knights of the king's household, named Reginald 
Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito, 
stung with shame at the reproach, and deeming all ,^ . 
means lawful in their prince's quarrel, hurried over Secket! 
to England by ditFerent routes. None of them was 
overtaken by the messenger whom Henry, who was then in 
France, had sent after them when their sudden absence caused 
suspicion of their purpose, and they met at Canteii)ury at the 
end of December. The crime which followed was one of the 
most terrible and dramatic of assassinations. In his cathedral- 
church of Canterbui-y, when the sound of vespers had begun 
to vibrate in the twilight of the aisles, Thomas Becket, primate 
of all England, who for his church had, not without success, 
defied his king, was confronted by the knights with a demand 
that the sentence on the prelates should be revoked. The 
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monks in terror had by this time, all save one, hidden behind 
pillars or in dark recesses, and the vesper-sounds died away 
m silence. Becket finnly refused what was demanded, and with 
dignity repudiated the name of traitor hurled at him by Fitz- 
urse. The knights, who would fain respect the place, though 
they regarded not the man nor his office, nor reverenced the 
God whose law should have restrained them, then tried to drag 
the prelate from the church, while one brave Cambridge 
monk, named Grim, threw a protecting arm around him. The 
athletic archbishop flung Tracy down; Fitzurse aimed 
a harmless blow ; Tracy sprang up, and with a downright 
sword-stroke disabled the monk and wounded Becket's head 
and shoulder, and under repeated strokes from the two 
murderers the wounded man sank down with murmured 
words of readiness to die for Jesus and His church. As he 
lay prostrate and motionless, a final furious blow was dealt 
upon the victim's head by Richard Brito. Such was the end 
of the canonized martyr. Saint Thomas of Canterbury, to 
whose shrine for many a year to come the piJgrims should 
resort, whose journey ings were to furnish to England's first 
great poet, Chaucer, the idea and framework of his finest poem. 

17. The news of this crime, which horrified Christendom, 
was most unwelcome and shocking to Henry II. He succeeded 

Its effect ii^ appeasing the anger and allaying the suspicious 

on the of tlje pope, Alexander III., as regarded himself 

**•"*•• and his supposed complicity in the matter, by the 

])leadings of the special envoys whom he sent at once from 

Normandy to Rome. 

18. Henry was now taking measures to carry out a long- 
meditated scheme for the conquest of Ireland. Long befoie 

Pope this, in 1 156, Pope Adrian IV. (whose real name was 
Adrian IV. Nicholas Breakspear, and who was the only Eng- 
and Ireland, ligjjmajj that ever became pojje), had given Henry, 
by a papal decree (called a bull, from the golden ball, in Latin 
" bulla," annexed to it as a seal), the temporal sovereignty of 
Ireland. Henry was to hold it, when it was acquired, as a fief 
of the Church. Adrian's purpose of course was to extend his 
spiritual dominion over the country. 

19. There were in 1169 five chief sovereignties in Ireland, 
of which the names survive : Leinster, Ulster, Munster, Con- 

Dermot, naught, and Meath, with many inferior tribes 
King of dependent on them. The state of things resembled 
Leinster. ^^^,^^ ^^f ^j^^ ^^ly. English times of Mercia, Wessex, 

and the other independent or semi-independent kingdoms. 
The king or chieftain of Leinster, Dermot, had been expelled 
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from his territory for carrying off another chiefs wife, and 
applied to Henry for help. The English king had given per- 
mission to his adventurous barons to take up the quarrel, and 
some Norman knights of Wales had first crossed over to 
Wexford with a force of Norman horse and Welsh infantry 
in the summer of 1169. 

20. In 1170 Eichard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, sumamed 
StronghoWf under treaty with Dermot, followed gtronebow 
with a larger force, took Dublin, and marrying becomes 
Dermot's daughter Eva, became, on her father's rlfj"^®^ 
death soon after, King of Leinster. He routed a 

large combined Irish force which attacked Dublin, and his 
success excited Henry's jealousy. 

21. In 1171 the king landed in Ireland with a powerful 
body of knights, was received with due submission 

by Pembroke, and homage by the Irish chieftains, ©f Tnliand? 
and returned to Normandy eai'ly in 1172. This 
nominal conquest and annexation of Ireland to the English 
crown left the country really unsubdued until a much kter 
time. 

22. Henry II. took much pains to settle the partition of his 
dominions in a satisfactory way, after his deatn, amongst his 
four sons. To the eldest son, Henry, he had 
assigned England, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and of^niys 
Touraine; for Kichard, the second, he destined dominions 
Guienne and Poitou; to Geoffrey, the third, he *"J,o^f **'* 
apportioned Brittany; and the youngest, John, 

was to have Ireland. The shadowy possessions of this last 
gave to the youth who was to be the worst of English kings 
the taunting surname of Lachlmvd, 

23. The undutiful conduct of his sons, encouraged by their 
mother. Queen Eleanor, to whom Henry had given much cause 
of jealousy, was a sore trial to the king. In 1173 Their un- 
Princes Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey fled to the dutiful con- 
French court, and demanded possession, in part, **"*^* 

at least, of the territories allotted to them. Prince Henry 
was married to the daughter of the French king, Louis VII., 
and Louis favoured his cause. Many of the barons in Nor- 
mandy and the other French dominions of Henry II. supported 
Richard and Geoffrey, and the confederacy against him was 
joined by some English nobles, and by William, surnamed The 
Liorij King of Scotland. 

24. Henry soon got the better of his foes in Henry at 
France, but before encountering his English and ^^^*jj5|^*'* 
Scotch adversaries, the king visited the tomb of ^^ 

(25) ^ 
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Becket, and there did penance by prayer, and fasting, and sub- 
mitting to be scourged on his bare shoulders by the monks. 

26. A few days afterwards he received the news of the 
defeat and capture at Alnwick of the Scotch king, William — 
Capture & success which quieted the English malcontents 
of William and procured peace with Louis, and submission 
the Lion, fj^^ ^\^q princea The queen was made harmless 
for the future by imprisonment. The Scotch king was com- 
pelled to yield the fortresses of Berwick and Eoxburgh as his 
ransom, and to do ''homage'' with his barons and prelates. 
These events bring us to the year 1175. 

26. The reign of Henry II. was now to be honourably 
distinguished in our history by the improvements made in 

itinerant ^^6 administration of justice. In 1176 were estab- 
Justicet lished the itinerant justices who still, as judges on 
estabiithed. circuit, go through the kingdom and at assizes, in 
the sovereign's name, administer the civil and the criminal 
law. The kingdom was divided into six circuits for this pur- 
pose, and thus the king's justice was, at a time when the 
want of easy communications made a journey to the capital 
impossible for any but the wealthy, brought almost to the 
doors of all his subjects. 

27. The cause of right was also furthered by the abolition to 
a great extent of the practice of compurgation^ which had been 

Compur^ an encouragement to perjury. Another alteration 
gat'on in the law was made which has been held to be an 

* ® * * • approach to the institution called trial by jury. In 
suits for the recovery of land a suitor was allowed to decline 
the wager of battle^ and to have the cause submitted to a body 
of sixteen — four knights chosen by the sheriiF and twelve 
chosen by the four. Unlike the modem jurors, however, they 
based their decision upon their personal knowledge of the 
facts, instead of upon the evidence of witnesses alone. 

28. The Courts of Queen's Bench, Exchequer, and Common 

Pleas, which have been recently merged by a 
Justice^ new act in a "High Court of Justice," had their 
origin in committees of the Avla Eegis, or " King's 
Court," which has been mentioned before. 

29. Towards the close of his reign the king had much 
further trouble with his sons. Prince Henry, the eldest, 

Henry's died in 1183, and Geoffrey was killed in a tour- 
domestic nament in 1186, after both they and Richard had 
troubles. \yQQj^ ^t war with one another and preparing or 
making war upon their father. In 1188 he found himself at 
war with his son Bichard, supported by King Philip Augustus 
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of France, who had succeeded Louis VII. His forces were 
worsted by their combined troops, and he was obliged to con- 
clude peace, acknowledging Kich^rd ajB his heir, and granting 
an amnesty to all who had favoured Richard's cause. 

30. The king was to endure one pang more from an unduti- 
ful child, and all was over. His best-loved son was John, the 
youngest, and the unhappy father was doomed to Q^n^jyct of 
read his name first in the list of barons put into John and 
his hands for pardon after having aided Kichard. Death of 
A violent burst of grief and rage, in whicli he *"'^ 
cursed his children and the day of his own birth, was the 
forerunner of an attack of illness which proved fatal in July, 
1189. He had reigned thirty-four years, and was in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. 

31. Richard I., surnamed Coeur de Lion, or 'Hhe lion- 
hearted," in compliment to his courage, was thirty-two yeai-s 
old when he was crowned at Westminster, in 
September, 1189. He was a king who nominally QfRJ^*i^[i^"l 
reigned for ten years, but can hardly be said to 

have governed at all. His whole soul was given up to the 
love of fighting, and his English subjects were to him sim[)ly 
the means of supplying, through extortionate taxation, the 
funds wherewith to pay the expenses of his military enter- 
prises. 

32. Kegarded simply as a feudal warrior, it must be allowed j 
ungrudgingly that Kichard the Lion-heart was a noble fellow. ^ 
His personal gifts were such as to attract at once 

the eyes of men. His athletic form, endued with a ^f mchard. 
muscular strength which was almost portentous, 
his large eyes of gleaming blue, his open face and noble fea- 
tures, his fair hair and complexion, were worthy of the hero 
of romance which, through his exploits, he became. His head- 
strong courage is proverbial; his love of military glory was a 
consuming passion ; he was frank and generous, haughty and 
domineering, impetuous and imprudent. His love of and skill 
in the music and poetry of his age complete the picture of the 
foremost knight in Christendom, in whom the virtues and the 
least ignoble vices of feudalism were displayed with dazzling 
splendour and effect. A battle-field in Palestine was ever 
open for the efforts of such a man as Richard, and his first 
thought was to raise money and be off to the Ousades. 

33. In 1187 Jerusalem had been taken by Saladin, the Sul- 
tan of Egypt, and when Henry II. died Richard was already 
preparing to accompany Philip Augustus, King of France, 
to the scene of action on the Third Crusade. The needful 
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funds were raised by the sale of crown-manors and of public 
offices ; by the surrender to the King of Scotland, for 10,000 
marks, of the right of homage, and of the for- 
of Uw Jewi? tresses of Boxburgh and Berwick ; and by the re- 
ceipt of presents from the Jews to purchase the 
king's protection against the cruel persecutions which beset 
them. On the very day of Kichard's coronation the fanatical 
hatred of an ignorant mob led to a fearful massacre of Jews 
in London, and in York Castle a still more hideous tragedy 
was enacted in the self -slaughter of five hundred Jews, after 
first killing their own wives and children and giving their 
treasures to the flames, to save them from the clutch of ChriB- 
tiau assailants. 

34. In 1190 Richard joined the French king in Burgundy, 
after leaving England in the charge of the Bishops of Ely 

and Durham. The combined force of 100,000 meu 
of^CvDTum 86* out for Palestine, and Philip and Richard, 
^^ ' under stress of weather, passed the winter in 
Sicily, where ill-will arose between them. While the French 
king went on to Palestine in the spring, Richard remained 
behind to conquer Cyprus, whose ruler had treated with scant 
courtesy the Princess Berengaria of NavaiTC, driven by foul 
weather to his coast. Richard loved Berengaria, and was 
beloved by her ; the true knight of chivalry could do no less 
than dethrone the churlish monarch, and then, with Beren- 
garia as his wife, he sailed for Palestine, and arrived before 
the famous fortress of Acre in June, il9l. 

35. For two years, with immense losses, had the siege of 
Acre been pressed by Christian forces when Richard came 

into the field. The skill and valour shown by the 
Acre!° ^®^ champion gave him a speedy ascendant in 

renown and influence over the French king, who, 
in jealous disgust, returned to France, when the beleaguered 
fortress surrendered soon afterwards to Richard's prowess. The 
sultan Saladin had been watching the siege from the moun- 
tains, and when the Crusaders captured Acre and marched on 
Ascalon he made a series of determined attacks upon their 
columns. 

36. The generalship and intrepid courage of the English 
king here saved the Christian forces from destruction. In an 

Capture eleven days' march of 100 miles, under a burning 

of Ascalon sun, over a sandy soil producing only prickly 

and Jaffa, ghmbg^ almost incessant fighting was maintained 

with valiant foes led on by Saladin — an enemy worthy even 

of the steel of Richard. In front, and rear, and flanks the 
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ewaiming infideb came on witb cavalry and bowraeo, but 
were continually repelled, and a decisive victory of the 
Crusadera was followed by the capture of Aacalon and Jaffa. 




37. The hero of this warfiire was dnomed to bitter disa^)- 
puintment when within eight of the holy city he had aban- 
doned his kingdom to deliver. The weakness 

caused by fighting and disease was made more sSsdTn 
serious by disunion among the Christians, and in 
October, 1192, Bichard quitted Palestine, after concluding a 
truce with Saladin on not dishonourable terms. The Chris- 
tians were to keep Jaffa and Acre, and their pilgrims were to 
have free access to Jerusalem. Tliia much had Richard's 
valour won from his not leas brave and generous foe. 

38. The king's departure was hastened by the evil tidings 
he had received concerning his brother John and the French 
king, who were plotting between them the jiar- 

tition of hia dominions. On his way home through jHcilaii* 
U«rmany he was seized by the Duke of Austria, 
whom he had offended in Palestine, and was given up a pri- 
soner to the emperor, Henry VI. The English subjects of 
Richard received the news of his captivity with the utmost 
indignation, and the King of France and the captive's faith- 
less Diother John made use of it to invade Normandy and 
England, both without success. 
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39. The influence of the German princes and the pope 
induced the emperor to release Richard upon the ransom of 

1()0,(KK) marks, or nearly ^^70,000 — an enormous 
Richard? ^^^^ ^X *^® value of monej then. Bichard ar- 
rived in England in the spring of 1194. Tlie 
fame he had acquired for the English name gained him an 
enthusiastic reception from his subjects. He generously for- 
gave the mean and cowardly John, and after two months* stay 
in England passed over to Normandy, and spent the rest of 
his life there in warfare of no decisive character, varied by 
frequent truces, with his old enemy Philip Augustus. The 
worst sufferers were his impoverished English subjects, ground 
down by taxes to maintain useless and inglorious strife abroad. 
The fate and the career of Richard I. resemble strongly those of 
Charles XII. of Sweden. Each, after famous exploits and 
captivity abroad, was destined to perish on "a foreign strand," 
before *' a petty fortress ;" each *' left the name, at which the 
world grew pale, to point a moral and adorn a tale." 

40. Richard the Lion-hearted was the victim of an arrow- 
barb in his shoulder, the extraction of which by the clumsy 

surgerv of the times caused the wound to mortify. 
mchSrdf The castle of Chains, from the walls of which he 

had been wounded, was taken and the garrison 
hanged, except the archer who had shot the arrow. The 
dying king met the captive's bold defiance with a noble for- 
giveness and a command to spare his life ; the cruelty of the 
age caused Richard's angry followers to slay the slayer of 
their generous and gallant lord. Richard I. died in April, 
1199, leaving no children, and naming his brother John as liia 
successor. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PLANTAGENET KINGS (ConHnued)- JOBN, II99-I2I6; 

HEXRY III., 1216-1272. 

I. It was the influence of his mother, the Dowager-queen 
Eleanor, that had induced Richard to appoint Jonn as his 
successor, and the choice was confirmed by the 
^of John? election of a Great Council held at Northampton. 
The elder brother, Geoffrey, had left a son named 
Arthur, now twelve years old and Duke of Brittany, and at a 
later time an elder brother's son would have been the un- 
doubted rightful heir. As yet, however, this rule of succes- 
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sion had not been fixed, and John cannot in any wise be 
branded as a usurper of the throne when he was crowned 
at ^Westminster in May, 1199, at the age of thirty-two. 

2. The new king has in history the undesirable distinction 
of being probably one of the worst men, and assuredly one of 
the worst kings, that ever lived. Nothing but 
evil is known of him. In other kings we can see of*John!'^ 
light and shade of moral character; in John the 
blackness only of utter depravity, unillumined by a single 
gleam of virtue. The intellectual quickness and readiness of 
resource in difficult positions which upon occasion he displayed 
served only to lead him into deeper infamy, from the total 
want of moral principle to guide them. He had been a most 
undatifiil son, an unnatural and traitorous brother; he was 
now to show himself a cruel, false, profligate, impious tyrant, 
who had no regard for the lives of men or the virtue of 
women, who by his cowardice and folly brought dishonour on 
the realm such as never stained its annals before or since, — 
one on whom the awful judgment was pronounced by a con- 
temporary, that his presence after deata would pollute even 
the unrepentant lost. 

3- The French king, Philip Augustus, put forward young 
Arthur, John's nephew, as a claimant for John's French 
dominions, and the barons of Anjou, Maine, and Treaty with 
Touraine supported the same cause. The young the French 
prince's mother, in fear of the French king's ulte- **'"** 
rior designs, surrendered Arthur to his uncle's hands, and 
matters were for a time settled by a treaty between John and 
Philip, signed in 1200, which defined the boundaries of 
dominions on each side. 

4-- John's first deed of wickedness was to divorce his wife, 
a lady of the noble family of Gloucester, and marry john 
Isabella, daughter of the Count of AngoulSme, marriei 
though she was ah-eady solemnly betrothed to '•»*>«"». 
another. 

5. In 1202 his French barons were provoked into rebellion 
by his tyranny, and were joined by young Arthur and by 
Philip Augustus. The English king was not Arthur 
wanting in vigour at the crisis, and, falling sud- taken 
denly upon his nephew, routed his army and took P»*'«o"«»"' 
liim prisoner. iVom that moment Arthur was never seen 
again, and the general story of the time was that he died at 
Rouen, in a boat upon the Seine, murdered by John's own 
hand. 

6. Arthur's subjects in Brittany appealed to the French king 
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for redress, and he smnnioned John to appear and give account 
LoM of ^^ ^^ nephew. John's failure to submit brought on 
English pos- him from Philip and his barons a declaration that 
sMsions in jjg ^jjg ^ parricide and felon, and that his French 
dominions were forfeited. When the French king 
took the field to carry out his purpose, John remained quite 
inactive, and in sheer levity and sloth saw Normandy pass 
from him by the surrender of Bouen, that province being thus 
reunited to the French crown about three centuries after it 
came into the possession of the Northmen under Eollo. This was 
in 1204. Anjou, Touraine, and Maine submitted to the anus 
of Philip, and thus, except for the possession of Guienne and 
Poitou, brought by Queen Eleanor to Henry II., the kings of 
England ceased to be also kings in France, and the only Nor- 
man territories left were those we still have in the Channel 
Islands. 

7. John's next quarrel was with Pope Innocent III., and 
here, in a long-continued conflict, John managed matters so 

Quarrel ^^ ^ ^^^d them with an ignominious submission, 
with The see of Canterbury, in 1205, fell vacant, and 
Innocent III. ^^ monks, with John's consent, elected the Bishop 
of Norwich to the primacy. The pojje refused his sanction, 
and caused the appointment of a learned and pious English- 
man named Stephen Langton, a caixiinal devoted to the in- 
terests of the Boman Church. John hereupon expelled the 
Canterbury monks for their compliance, and seized their 
revenues. Innocent retorted by the sentence called an Inter- 
dicty under which England lay for six years, from 1208 to 1214. 

8. The effect of this was to suspend religious worship, and 
England ^U rites except the baptism of infants and tne ab- 
uncleran solution of the dying. The churches were all 
Interdict, ^jogg^j . ^j^g he\\& were silent; the dead were buried 

without service in unconsecrated ground. 

9. In 1209 John was excommunicated by the pope, but 
paid no heed ; he was engaged in extorting money from the 

John clergy and the oarons, and hiring mercenary troops 
exconrt- abroad, in the vain hope of strenetheninff a throne 
from which tyranny had alienated the afTectioDS of 
his subjects. He made some use, however, of his hireling 
army in compelling William, King of Scotland, to do homage 
and to pay tribute, and in 1210 and 1211 he made campaigns, 
not without success, in Ireland aud Wales. 

10. In 1212 the patience of the pope was worn out by 
John's obstinate refusal to submit, and he absolved the king's 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and called on Philip, 
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King of France, as a faithful son of the Church, to execute 
the sentence of deposition. John was so hated by his subjects 
that he must in this extremity be helpless, and England 
either lose his kingdom or submit to the pope, turrendered 
and he chose the latter. He accepted Langton *<**"• P®P** 
as the primate, and by a charter surrendered England to the 
pope and his successors, to be held as a fief of the Church of 
Kome, at a yearly rent of 1000 marks. 

11. He made a still further submission by doing homage to 
the pope's envoy, Pandulf, and receiving the crown at his 
hands as the pope's vassal. This lowest :huriu>ia- j^^^ 
tion was reached by John in 1213. His submission become* 
was in time to save the country from invasion by **^® pope's 
Philip, whose fleet and troops were ready. over 

sea, and the interdict which had so long weighed heavy on 
the hearts of the religious was now removed. 

12. In the same year, 1214, John took an army to Poitou, 
but the decisive victory at Bouvines, in Flanders, , 
gained by Philip Augustus over John's confeder- attempt' to 
ates, the Emperor Otho of Gtermany and the Count recover his 
of Flanders, dispelled his hope of regaining his lost 'domTnTons! 
French dominions. 

13. A conflict had already begim in England, the grand 
results of which for English liberty almost induce us to regard 
with gratitude the most detestable of tyrants, who intolerable 
provoked the struggle by his conduct. In truth, acts of 
the tyranny of John had become such as to unite Jo*'"* 
against him in a common hatred all classes of his subjects. 
He had plundered and insulted the Church ; he had plundered 
and still more deeply insulted the proud barons of the realm 
by his exactions and illegal' fines, and by his gross behaviour 
to their wives, their sisters, and their daughters ; he had made 
mere slaves of the free peasantry, and ground the free dwellers 
in the towns into the dust by his taxation ; the forest-laws, 
by their cruel severities, had created the race of adventurous 
and gallant outlaws described in the legendary tales of Kobin 
Hood and Little John ; he had harried the land with mercenary 
troops, and filled his court with smooth-tongued, polished, 
greedy Frenchmen, refugees from Anjou and Poitou, to whom 
he gave the lands and offices within his power, even depriving 
rightful owners in their favour, and employing in their behalf 
his own feudal rights as to wardship and marriage, which 
have before been mentioned. 

14. The insolent injustice of these iuterlopers made the cup 
run over, and when the barons of England threw down the 
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gauntlet of defiance to their sovereign they had with them 
the sympathies and support of men of every class. We have 
Lancton already seen a primate in conflict with his king 
opposes the in the cause of his church ; we are now to witness, 
crown. -jj ^Yie conduct of Stephen Langton, the spectacle of 
an Archbishop of Canterbur}'' standing forth as the champion 
against the crown of the liberties of all sorts and conditions 
01 men. 

16. William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, was Langton's 
chief supporter amongst the barons, and to these two men, 
Meeting of under Heaven, are Englishmen most deeply in- 
the barons debted for the liberties they have for so many 
in London, centuries possessed. At their instance the barons 
met in London in the autumn of 1214, and swore, if need were, 
to die in defence of their rights. Lan^n produced on this 
occasion a copy of the charter granted by Henry T. at the 
beginning of bis reign, and this document was wisely and 
practically made the basis of the demands which in due time 
they laid before the king. On this occasion, as at other 
epochs of our history, we find the assertors of English liberties 
not losing themselves, as has been done in some other nations, 
in theories of men's abstract right, but simply and firmly 
requiring that what has been, in the way of freedom and of 
ri^it, shall be again, with such additions and securities as the 
occasion and the time demand. The genius of the race, in the 
providence of God, has ever been such as to ensure some rights 
to the subject, and so at every crisis there has been substantial 
freedom to appeal to in the past, and to make a starting-point 
towards a higher and a better future. 

16. At a second meeting, in November, 1214, the list of 
demands was agreed on by the barons, and in January, 1216, 

it was presented to the king in London. John 

man^ds^f undertook to give his answer at the ensuing Easter, 

the barons and immediately proceeded by intrigue with the 

^!^Joh*n.*^ clergy and the pope to try to frustrate the purpose 

of the barons. To the clergy he gave a charter, 
yielding to them the right for which he and his predecessors 
had strenuously fought— that of electing bishops, which right 
they were now to hold without regard to any sanction of the 
crown. The pope was induced by John's envoy to embrace 
bis cause, and lorbid the barons to proceed further in the 
matter. Easter arrived, and no answer was forthcoming from 
the king. 

17. In May, 1215, the barons marched on and seized London, 
nd raised an army called "The army of God and of Holy 
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Church," with Robert Fitzwalter as its general. They then 
seut letters through the land requiring all other The baron* 
barons to join them or be regarded as their foes. •«•«« 
The tyrant was at last brought to bay by men London. 
Avho were too strong to be coerced, too wise to be cajoled, 
and there was nothing for it but to submit to their demands. 

18. In June, 1216, the king and the barons met in a field 
called Runny mede, on the bank of the fair river Thames, 
between Staines and Windsor. There he was forced 

to grant, and sign, and seal the document called charta. 
JIagna Charta^ or the Great Charter^ which con- 
firmed the ancient rights claimed for the nobles, the clergy, 
and the people of the land, and is the basis of the rights and 
liberties which we still enjoy. 

19. It may here be noted that this famous charter was 
solemnly confirmed and ratified not less than thirty-eight 
times by subsequent sovereigns ; for the leaders of ^ 
Englishmen who came after it, well guarding the confirma- 
heritage of freedom handed down to them, took tionsot 
care to claim its confirmation from such kings as clSKa. 
tried to evade its provisions. It wiis six times 
confirnaed by Henry III., thrice by Edward I., fifteen times 
by Edward III., six times by Bichard II., six times by 
Henry IV., once by Henry V., and once by Heniy VI. 

20. Some of the clauses of the charter ceased to be impor- 
tant with the decline of feudalism, but gave great relief at the 
time to the barons and other vassals, from the 
grievances to which they had been subjected by cations.*" 
the crown and by other feudal lords ; these clauses 

had to do with the extortions in the way of fines, and with 
wrongs committed in respect to wardship and to marriage. An 
imp>ortant clause provided that no tax called aid should be 
imposed without the consent of the great council of the king- 
dom, to which the prelates, earls, greater barons and tenants- 
in-chief should be regularly summoned, and inferior vassals 
were to have all the privileges granted to the tenants-in-chief. 
Uniformity of weights and measures throughout the realm, 
and freedom of trade to foreign merchants, were secured by 
other clauses. The ««r/», or villeins, were not forgotten, and it 
was forbidden to deprive them of their ploughs, carts, or imple- 
ments of husbandry— 7a provision which throws a baleful light 
upon the oppressions to which they had been liable. 

21. But the great glory of this Magna Charta shines in the 
clauses which in language of noble simplicity secured to Eng- 
lishmen, we may well hope to the latest generation, the two 
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chief rigfats of citizens in any free society of men — personal 

freedom and security of property. Henceforth, if men would 

The chief ^^'^ guaid the freedom finally won by the deter- 

cUuses mination of Stephen Langton and the Larons, no 

*ciSrS!* ^^'^ could be imprisoned or banished without 

a trial, and sentence given by the judgment of his 

equals and in accordance with the law of the land ; nor could 

tlie rendering of justice be subject to delay, or bribery, or 

jartiality, or favour. 

22. Tne words of the existing law, as found in Henry IIL's 
charter, still in our statute-book, and differing but slightly 
Extract from from those of Magna Charta, are these: — ^*No 

Henry iii.'s freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be dis- 
*^*'*^*^' seised (i*.«. dispossessed) of his freehold, or liber- 
ties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or any other- 
wise destroyed; nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon 
him (i.e. inflict upon him or cause him any haim), but by 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. We 
will sell to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man, 
justice or right." Two copies of John's charter, made at the 
time, and with John's very signature (a mark) attached^ are to 
be seen in the British Museum. 

23. The first thought of the enraged John, after his solemn 
oath to observe this charter, was how he might best get rid 
Subsequent of it. He sent an envoy to the pope. Innocent III., 

acts of who, claiming to be feudal lord of England, issued 
John. ^ i^yjj annulling the charter, on the ground that it 
had been obtained by fprce and had not received his sanction. 
The wily king, however, thinking that spiritual powers alone 
would not avail much with the barons, had been enlisting 
mercenaries abroad, and when the barons' army had beeii 
disbanded he published the pope's decree, recalled the charter, 
and, unhappily, was able for the time to make his perjured 
cause triumphant. 

24. The king took the field with his hireling troops, cap- 
tured Eochester Castle, with a large force of knights, and 

Ravages of then let loose the savage men whom he com- 
John's manded against the barons and their domains 
mercenaries. ^jy.^^gjj^^^ the land, from Kent to Scotland. 
Blazing homes and wasted fields mai*ked tije course of the 
revengeful tyrant as he sped upon his way, and the barons now 
had bitter cause to repent that they had trusted to the oath 
of such a king as John, instead of to the mail-clad men who 
could alone deal with such a prodigy of treachery and evil. 
In this extremity the barons applied to Philip Augustus of 
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IVanoe, and offered the crowu to bia son Louia if he would 
come over and take it. 

26. In May, 1216, Louia landed in Kent and receive<l 
boniage from a large part of the barons. John was at this 
tiiiie with his army ravaging in Lincolnshire and \_^„a\„~^ 
Norfolk, and on his march olona the sea-shore of LouIi wid 
the Wash his men were overtaken by the tide, '''.■l*' "^ 
which caused the loss of all his treasure, of his "Q""' 
baggacfe, and, ominous enough, of his sceptre and hia crown. 
Already ill, and harassed by the trouble of the JTrench inva- 
sion, he succumbed, to the great ndvauUge of his peo|)le, to 




this new blow. He died at Newark-upon-Trent in October, 
1218, aged nearly fifty, and was buried in Worcester Cathedral. 



Normandy. That cooQuest, in its permanent effects, had issues 
very different from those which had attended tha earlier 
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conquest of the Britons by the Angles and the Saxons. That 
lias been seen to be a subjugation so complete as to place a new 

Effect of i'su% Ai^d A I16W language in the land with an absolute 
Norman and overwhelming mastery — ^nay, save in Wales, 

Conquest, ^-^.j^ ^^ annihilation of the race and language which 
existed here before. But, whereas the Angles and the Saxons 
had absorbed into themselves or utterly destroyed that which 
they found in their new country, the Norman Conquest led to 
a mixing only, an amalgamation, of the English and the Nor- 
man races, in which the language of the English still main- 
tained its sway, and, in the end, receiving a certain impress 
from the Norman tongue, remained the language of the nation 
formed by the fusion of the races. 

27. Even in the time of Henry II., as we learn from a con- 
temporary writer, it was beginning to be hard to tell the 

Fusion of Engli^man from the Norman. The loss of Nor- 
Engiish and mandv by John would cause the barons, though 

Nornrtans. g^^jj^ doubtless, in the main of Norman blood, more 
and more to identify themselves in thought with the country 
conquered by their ancestors. The tyranny of John, from 
which the English people and the Norman nobles had alike 
suffered, served to draw severed classes nearer in the bonds of 
sympathy. A new national spirit arose, shared by all men 
bom in England, and men of Norinan descent soon became 
proud to bear the name of " Englishmen," which, under their 
forefathers, had been a badge of conquest and a mark of con- 
tempt. The subject race, too, had from the first been far 
more numerous than the conquerors ; and as trade increased 
and towns grew, a body of freemen, whose social place lay 
between the nobles and the serfs, became yearly more im- 
portant. 

28. Trade with the Mediterranean and its eastern shores 
and the countries beyond had grown much through the influ- 
ence of the Ci'usades, which introduced to western 

ofEnSand. Europe gems, spices, rich cloths, and other articles 
' of luxury before unknown. England exported 
fish, metals, sheep and beeves, tanned hides, and other pro- 
ducts to the Continent. 

29. London was now the capital of England, and in the 
London the 7^^^ before John's death acquired a new import- 
capital of ance in the receipt by charter of its present civic 

England, rigjjts, enabling the freemen of the city to elect 
a yearly mayor, and choose their common councilmen and 
sheriffs. 

30. The Crusades tended also to lessen the power of the 
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barons by encumbering their estates with debt through the 
lieavy expenses incurred by joining in those expe- Growing 
ditious, and thus the way was paved for the influence of 
acquiring of land by those who, both in blood and **** »«rf». 
feeling, 'were thorough representatives of the English race. 
The cause of freedom was advanced by the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the serfs or vUleinSy and the consequent growth of a 
great class of free peasantry and workmen, who, as we shall 
see, asserted themselves, when they became strong, by rising 
in rebellion against the oppressions of sovereigns who disre- 
garded for the time the letter or the spirit of the Great Charter. 
Ever since the Conquest, when the feudal system was estab- 
lished first in its full strength, there had existed a small class 
of freeholders of laud amongst the conquered English ; these 
w^ere such ceorU as were allowed to keep their land and free- 
dom, and are called socmen in Domesday Book, 

31. Some serfs became free by escape to other parts of the 
country, in an age when distances were, practically, vastly 
greater than at present^ and, untraced by their Modes of 
former masters, lived as free labourers with other their emanci- 
employers. Some serfs received freedom by the pa*'0"' 
gift of their masters, and others by the law which emanci- 
pated all villeins who should live for one year in a town. 
Thus, slowly, was a free, united people formed. The tyranny 
of John had not only produced a charter which defined and 
settled on a solid basis the existing and acknowledged liberties 
of the subjects of the crown, but it had gone far to complete 
the welding of what had been the dominant and subject races 
into one harmonious whole, to be known henceforward, not 
w^ithout glory in their coming history, as the English nation. 

32. If we inquire what were the respective contributions 
to the national character made by the early English and by 
their Norman conquerors, we shall find, probably, 3g^xon and 
the case to stand as follows: — The Angles and Norman 
Saxons brought with them from their German charac- 
home the sober reverence for woman in her cha- **'****'<^** 
racter as the chaste housewife, the thrifty matron, the mistress 
of the family and home ; the Norman brought the chivalrous 
feelings which have their outward expression in the delicate 
regard shown for the lady, the refined and elegant companion 
of the hour of ease, of pleasure, and of relaxation. The Angles 
and the Saxons gave to the national character its pith and 
substance — the determined love of freedom, the steady self- 
control in the pursuit of freedom which has kent liberty from 
being lost in the convulsions of wild and reckless revolution, 
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the sturdy resistance to oppression in every shape, the perse- 
vering energy which has contributed to so many triumphs of 
improvement and civilization in the mechanical arts, in colo- 
nizing, and in commerce. The Norman added fiery courage, 
taste, culture, and refinement. The haughty Norman nobles 
struck the first blows for constitutional freedom in resistance 
against arbitrary sovereigns ; the English gave that quality to 
the struggles of freedom which, when feudalism was no more, 
enabled the middle class, the traders and the yeomen, to assert 
their rights in parliament and in the battle-field against the 
encroachments of the Tudor and the Stuart kings. 

33. John had six children by his last wife Isabella — three 
sons and three daughters. His eldest son Henry was now 

nine years of age; and as London and the south 
fSmry^ni.^ were in the power of the French prince Louis, the 
coronation of Henry was performed at Gloucester 
in the last week of October, 1216. The new king, Henry III., 
owed his immediate recognition to the support of the able and 
loyal Earl of Pembroke, who, as marshal of the kingdom^ was 
at the head of the military force. 

34. The barons, at John's death, forsook the cause of Louis 
and rallied round the youthful king, who swore fealty and did 

Oath of homage to the papal legate like his father. The 
fealty to the papal claim to feudal supremacy was disregarded 
pop«- by future kings, and formally got rid of by Act 
of Parliament under Edward III. 

35. The Earl of Pembroke was appointed Protector or Begent 
of the kingdom at a general council of the barons, and his first 

Earl of ^^* ^^ ^ secure the king's position with his people 

Pembroke by confirming Magna Charta. The severe Norman 

appointed forest-laws were softened in their rigour by the 

^S^" • granting of the Charter of the Forests. Pembroke 

then turned against the French intruder, whom he utterly 

defeated in May, 1217, at Lincoln, and a French fleet was 

destroyed near Dover by an English squadron under Hubert 

de Burgh. Louis concluded peace with Pembroke, and left 

England in September of that year. 

36. In 1218 the realm sustained a grievous loss in the death 

Death of ^^ *'^® ^^®® ^^^ excellent Protector, who was suc- 

Pembroke, ceeded in his power by Peter des Hoches, Bishop of 

and his Winchester, a native of Poitou, who was the king's 

successors, guardian, and Hubert de Burgh, who held the 

post of chiCT justiciary, presiding in the Aula RegiSy or king's 

council, and being by his office Kegent of the kingdom. 

37. In 1223 the king assumed the government himself, and 
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De Burgh was his chief minister. He and Des Roches had 
been at variance, and the turbulent barons, who 
had already proved their power against the crown ©f Hemv^n. 
under John, had been during the king^s minority 
under but small restraint. Henry III. was not the king to 
curb them. His character is one of the feeblest that we iind 
amongst all our sovereigns. He was humane and gentle as a 
ruler, kindly in his home, devoted to learning and the arts; 
he was thoroughly weak, impressible by those around him, 
worthy or unworthy; a mere tool of favourites, who could 
mislead him into perfidy and wrong. His utter incapacity for 
ruling in such times produced effects akin to those of tyranny, 
and we are indebted to his reign for most important progress 
in the path of constitutional freedom. 

38. In 1224 war against France began. Louis VIII. was 
king there in succession to his father Philip Augustus, and 
not only declined to restore the provinces lost by 

John, but invaded Poitou. A tedious and fitful ptince. 
series of struggles against him and his successor 
Louis IX. gained no glory for England, spent vast sums raised 
by illegal exactions which provoked the clergy and the barons, 
and ended in 1243 by an arrangement that involved the final 
loss of Normandy and other territories north of the Loire, 
with but a feeble hold left upon Poitou and Guienne. 

39. In 1231 Hubert de Burgh was driven from power 
through the intrigues of the French party at court, and the 
evil influence of Des Boches was restored. This 

bold, able, and arbitrary minister had in John's poitevlns. 
reign, as temporary regent of the kingdom, roused 
the barons by his illegal practices. He now gave great offence 
by bringing over swarms of his countrymen from Poitou and 
pL'.ciug them in numerous offices of power, in which they fed 
upon the royal revenues, angered all men by their lawless 
exactions, and exasperated the barons by their insolent de- 
meanour. 

40. In 1236 Henry III. married Eleanor, the daughter of 
the Count of Provence. New hordes of French adventurers 
came over then to share the favour of the king, 

and rouse against him the wrath of the people. of?h©*k?ng. 
Weak as he was, the influence of Eleanor ana of 
Des Roches over his mind was proof against the angry re- 
monstrances of the barons. In the confirmation of Magna 
Cbarta, at the beginning of the reign, the clause had been 
omitted which forbade the levying of taxes called aids without 
the consent of the great council of the barons. This only 
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caused them often to refuse supplies demanded by the king's 
extinvagance. He still persisted in raising money from towns 
within the royal demesne by the tax csdled taJUage, and in 
getting funds by duties on the exportation of wool. 

41. Great complaint was also made of the demands of the 

pope. He claimed a talfage from the clergy amounting gener- 

« ^. *Jly to ^ twentieth part of their income. Papal 
Exactions "^ • . ... ^yv - ., V 

ofthepope. i^''^^'"*^^'** constituted a further gnevance, by 

which church livings in England were granted by 
the pope to foreigners, many of whom resided abroad and 
employed substitutes to perform their clerical duties in Eng- 
land. 

42. Frequent quarrels occurred between the king and the 
barons, who made him several times confirm the Great Charter, 

after which Henry, led by his favourites, as often 
Mo!ntfbrt! returned to his arbitrary measures. Oaths could 

not bind a sovereign so completely dominated by 
the greedy foreign favourites at the court. At last the barons 
found a leader against tyranny, who has left behind him 
one of the names most illustrious in English history amongst the 
champions of freedom. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
was the king's brother-in-law by marriage to John's daughter, 
Eleanor, the widow of the Earl of Pembroke. 

43. He and some leadiug barons at a private meeting, held 
in the spring of 1268, resolved either to force the king by 

threats to change his course and dismiss his evil 
the barons, advisers, or to take the government into their own 

hands. The barons appeared at a Great Council 
held at Westminster in May, completely armed. After a 
violent dispute it was arranged that the king should call 
another council at Oxford in June, there to deliberate on 
state-reform. This meeting of the kin^ and barons has been 
called, from the turmoil that followed its proceedings, the 
Mad Parliament. The barons appeared, armed again, at 
Oxford, and this time with their retainers at their backs. The 
king was helpless, and was forced to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of twenty-four barons, who should reform 
the government. Simon de Montfort was the president of 
this committee, as the leading spirit in the open doings and 
the hidden plans of the associated barons. The resolutions 
passed by this committee are known as the Provisions of 
Oxford, and included the following important changes : — 

44. It was by them enacted that four knights should be 
chosen bv the freeholders of every county, to represent them 
in the Great Council of the Prelates and the Barons, and 
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state the grievances which they required to be redressed; 
that every year three sessions of this parliament should be 
held, in the months of February, June, and 
October; that the freeholders of every county ofOxfond* 
should annually elect a sheriff. Other provisions 
y^ere aimed against the foreign intruders in the realm. We 
have here the origin of the County Members in the House of 
Commons, and the representative character of that body was 
thus for the first time shadowed forth. The king and his 
eldest son, Prince Edward, swore to maintain these reforms. 

45. The barons now proceeded, in the authority which they 
had for freedom's sake usurped, to measures which can scarcely 
be defended. They required in advance an oath Reaction 
from all subjects of the crown to obey all such against the 
reflations as they should make from time to time, ^*»*o"»' 
and they vested the whole authority of parliament, out of the 
s38sion, in a committee of twelve, for the constant control of 
the king. They seem also to have proposed to interfere with 
the regular holding of the courts of the judges on circuit, and 
a reaction of feeling excited against them in the nation was 
accompanied by a rivalry between De Montfort and another 
leading baron, the Earl of Gloucester. Henry's position was 
strengthened for a time by Gloucester's joining his cause, and 
by the pope's absolving him from his oath to observe the 
Provisions of Oxford, 

46. Leicester was then obliged to flee to France. The death 
of Gloucester opened the way for the return of De Montfort, 
and when Louis IX. of France, being appealed *o o i * 
as an arbiter between Henry III. and the barons, Lewei! 
declared the Provisions of Oxford null, in 1264, 

civil war began in earnest. The citizens of London joined 
the barons, and in a decisive battle fought at Lewes in May, 
1264, De Montfort defeated and took prisoner Henry III. 
Prince Edward, the commander of the royal forces, made an 
arrangement with the victor, called the Mise (or treaty in old 
French) of Lewes, by which all disputes were referred to a 
parliament. De Montfort was now virtual master of the 
kingdom, and had the royal family in hia power. 

47. In 1265 a parliament was summoned, and met in Lon- 
don, which is most memorable in our history as including 
members who formed the original of the House of origin of 
Commons. In addition to the barons, prelates, our present 
and knights of the shire (or county members), p*'' *'"®"*' 
De Montfort summoned two representatives from each city 
and town, corresponding to our present borough members. The 
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whole parUunent aat aa one House, and it waa not til) the reign 
of Edward III., probablj, that the division into Lordt .ind 
Cominont took place; but the knights of the shire and the re- 
preaeDtiitives from citieB and towns, being elected by the people, 
without doubt must ber^arded as the begiauiug of the present 
Lower House, which ia really the leading power in the state. 
In the followine reigu the Hummoning of borough representa- 
Hyee became thoroughly established, as the sovereign from 
time to time required supplies of monej. Sj degrees, t«o, 
the legislative power of the Commons grew, because, in voting 
mouej for the use of the crown, the representatives of the 
Commons claimed the right of calling on the sovereign to 
redress grievances. Petitions for redress of grievances caused 
Ihws to be enacted hy the sovereign, and as the power of the 
]ieople increased, their representatives acquired the right of 
framing laws themselves, which, when assented to by the 
Lords, were presented to the sovereign, aa now, for formal 
.opproval. 

48 b R on de Montfort, u rewarding the support given to 




him by the people, and in seekiug 
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thus sowing seed from which the nation was to reap in after- 
time the richest harvest of well-ordered free- 
dom and its attendant blessings. He was not de- ^J^h^m. 
stined to enjoy his triumph long. In August, 
1265, Prince Edward, who had managed to escape from his 
guards and raise a force among the barons jealous of De 
Montfort, attacked the latter at Evesham, in Worcestershire. 
A desperate conflict ensued, in which the king, who had been 
brought into the field on Leicester's side, narrowly escaped with 
his life. The end was that Simon de Montfort lay dead upon 
the field with his sou and a host of his supporters. 

49. Henry III.'s crown was saved by the gallantry of him 
who was its heir; but constitutional freedom, firmly won 
already in the heart and purpose of the people, ppin^e Ed- 
was not to perish with its latest champion. A parlia- ward joi n% 
ment was held which recognized the king's author- **»« '^* 
ity, but made also a firm assertion of the terms of the "*** *' 
Great Charter. Prince Edward, having by strong and righteous 
dealing perfectly restored order in the kingdom, set off for 
Palestine to join in the eighth and last Crusade. This was 
in 1270. In the course of the next year he gained in battle 
against the Saracens some of the fame and inspired some of 
the terror which had in a former age attended Coeur de Lion. 

50. The long and, for the king, inglorious reign of Henry III. 
saw further progress made towards the full establishment of 
trial by jury. In criminal cases the accused was ^^j^j uy 1^^^ 
now permitted to appeal to a jury whose decision "J ~« 
was based upon their own knowledge of the prisoner and of 
the facts of the case brought against him, along with the 
admission, probably, of written evidence. Not till a century 
later does something like the true modern jury appear, whose 
verdict rests solely upon the sworn evidence of others. 

51. While Prince Edward was still absent, thoiigh he had 
started homeward from the Holy Land, Henry 111. died in 
November, 1272, and was buried in Westminster -. . . 
Abbey, the present main fabric of which was built Henry in. 
in his reign. 

52. The barons swore fealty to the new absent sovereign, 
and a committee of barons directed affairs till his return. The 
reign of Henry III. saw much progress made at ppogress in 
home and abroad, in the way of manufactures and arts and 
inventions, and the development of natural re- '"^^g*^" 
sources. Some Flemish settlers introduced into 
England the weaving of linen ; coals were dug at Newcastle ; 
a ;fenciscan monk of Oxfoixi, Roger Bacon, made researches 
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in physical science, leading to the use of gnn|x>wder, and 
proving his acquaintance with the principle of the telescope 
and microscope; the mariner's compass came into use at Venice. 
The time had not yet come, but it was coming, when cual 
should render England supreme amongst the nations of the 
world in manufactures, when gunpowder should bring to 
nought the coat of mail and the feudal castle, the compass 
show the way to distant lands still aU unknown, and the 
microscope and telescope reveal nature's yet unimagined 
wonders. Not less wondei^ul than these in our futui^ history 
were to be the issues of the inspiration which led Simon de 
Montfort, in the Baroni Ifar, to bid the sheriffs send men 
from the towns and cities to meet the nobles of the land in 
council. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PLANTAGENET KINGS (Coniinwd). -EDWABD I., 1272-1307; 

EDWABD n., 1307-1327. 

1. Prince Edwai'd was in Sicily, on his way home from 
Palestine, when he received the news of his father's death, 

and of his own proclamation as king. It was not 
of Edward". i^J^^il nearly two yeai-s after his accession to the 

throne that he arrived in England. He had heard 
that all was quiet at home, and he stayed abix>ad to settle 
affairs in his French province of Guienne, and to make a 
commercial treaty with the Countess of Flanders concerning 
the trade iq wool, which England largely exported for manu- 
facture into cloth by the Flemings. He was crowned at 
Westminster in August, 1274, with his queen, whom he had 
married twenty years before, when she was the Princess 
Eleanor of Castile. 

2. Edward I. stands out in our histoiy as the greatest king 
that, since the Norman Conquest, has ever ruled the land. 

H* character "^® ^^® * ^°S indeed, worthy to rule by reason 
of the great qualities he had, as well as called to 
lule by reason of his birthright. His faults shall first be told; 
they were those of the royal race from which he sprang. He 
could give way to an excess of pride and to a revengeful spirit 
if his will were thwarted ; he could be cruel when he was 
provoked by strong resistance ; and his imperious disposition 
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sometimes made him arbitrary, both to his subjects and to bis 
neighbours ; power and will usurped the place of right. But, 
in the main, his ruling principle was love of justice. His great 
glory consists in his amendment and consolidation of the laws 
of the realm, and in the vigilance and vigour which he used 
in making his judges, and ajl other servants of the crown, 
firmly dispense rigorous justice to his people. In person, 
mind, manners, and acts he was a splendid specimen of a 
king-like man. His noble, tall, and powerful figure, crowned 
by a handsome fair-complexioned face, with flowing hair ; his 
perfect skill in all the atnletic training of a feudal knight; his 
dignified and courteous mien, could not but fix the admiration 
of all that knew not how, or did not care, to look below the 
surface. The wiser sort of men had their esteem secured by 
one who was a thorough soldier and a thorough statesman. 
He was a bold and yet cautious general ; he was industrious, 
energetic, enterprising, vigilant, and sagacious as a politician ; 
he could be economical and lavish, just as need required, in 
expending the resources of his country. He punished crime 
with stern severity. He was loved and feared, as all men 
should be who pretend to govern. Like another of our 
greatest sovereigns, Elizabeth, he could bend his haughty will 
upon occasion to a determined expression of his people's 
wishes. The services he rendered to his country were solid 
and enduring, and we shall see that but one enterprise he under- 
took did, and that after his death, finally and conspicuously 
fail. This was his grand purpose of bringing the whole island 
under one crown ; here lasting success was made impossible 
by the patriotic courage of the Scots, in spite of their tempo- 
rary conquest through the king's determined and persistent 
efforts. 

3. This great monarch was thirty-three years old when he 
attained the throne, and to this fit age for rule he added the 
advantages of much experience in governing sained Removal of 
during his father's feeble reign, and gre«it Know- unfit mas^is- 
ledge of the world and its ways in politics and t**^*®** 
war, acquired during his lengthened stay abroad. Edward's 
first care was for uie proper rendering of justice. In the 
parliament of February, 1275, he caused the passing of a 
measure which removed unfit magisti^tes and judges, strength- 
eued the hands of those whose business it was to execute the 
laws against marauders, and dealt with illegal acts of oppres- 
sion done by nobles, and with corruptions in the public 
service. 

4. In 1278 an attempt was made, under an enactment of 
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parliament, to deal with past encroachments of the nobles on 

^^ the royal lands, and to inquire by commisBionerB 

menuM. ^^^ ^^^ feudal sources of baronial revenues; but the 

barons still had power enough to make even such 

a king recoil, as he prudently did, before their deep murmurs 

at interference with irregularities connived at by the weakness 

of the previous ruler. 

6. In 1279 the important Statute of Mortmain was passed, 
by which it was enacted that no property in houses or land 
should be given or bequeatned to any ecclesiastical 
JSortmiiki. corporation without the license of the crown. This 
enactment was afterwards extended to lay-cor- 
porations in the reign of Richard II. 

6. In 1276 Edward I., in pursuit of his determination to 
reduce the whole of the island under one dominion, had 

Edward's turned his arms against Wales. Tlie Welsh, 
attack on assisted by their fastnesses in the mountains, had 
Wales, hitherto kept their independence against both the 
English and the Norman conquerors of the rest of the southern 
part of the island. Their brave prince, Llewellyn, had taken 
part with De Montfort in the previous reign, and he now 
refused to come before the English king and do homage. He 
was declared to be a rebel, and Edward invaded his country 
in 1277. The English troops, in irresistible force, hemmed in 
Llewellyn and his Welshmen in the mountainous district of 
Snowdon, and forced them by famine to submit. Llewellyn 
did homage at Westminster, and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute. Peace was for a time kept by the influence of 
Llewellyn's wife Eleanor, daughter of Simon de Montfort; 
but on ner death in 1281 the Welsh patriots rose in arms, and 
Edward again invaded their country in great force. In 1282 
the struggle virtually ended with the defeat and death of the 
Welsh prince, the last smouldering embers of the British 
struggle for nationality being extinguished when David, 
brother and successor of Llewellyn, was betrayed to Edward. 
David was tried and executed at Shrewsbury as a traitor, 
and his head was set up beside his brother's at the Tower 
of London. 

7. In 1283 Wales was thus brought under English rule, 
and in the spring of 1284 the youngest son of Edward and 

Eleanor, afterwards Edward II., was bom at 
^°!^^,®^ °^ Caernarvon. The death of his elder brother 

Alfonso in the same year made him heir to the 
throne, and he received the title of " Prince of Wales," borne 
ever since by the eldest sons of English sovereigns. 
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8. In 1290 the Jews, who had suffered constant persecu- 
tion in every reign, were banished from the king- g^ , . 
dom, and not permitted to retuni for nearly four^f Jji jSHi. 
hundred years, under the rule of Cromwell. 

O. In ^e following year, 1291, events gave Edward oppor- 
tunity to interfere in the affaira of Scotland, and try to torn 
them to his settled pui'pose of annexing it to the m w ^ 
English crown. We must now go back a HtUe, ijjjljjjj ** 
and briefly bring up Scottish history abreast of 
English annids. We have seen that Richard I. sold back to 
William the Lion, Eling of Scotland, the vassalship extorted 
by Henry II. William of Scotland died in 1214. He was 
succeeded by his son Alexander II., and he again by his sou 
Alexander III., who married Margaret, daughter of Henry 
III., and so sister of Edward I. His reign is noted for the 
repulse of a great Norwegian invasion on the western coast, 
and for the success with which he asserted his power over the 
nobles and arranged the administration of justice in his realm. 
He died in 1286. The heir to the throne was a young princess, 
Margaret, known as the Maid of Norway, grand-daughter of 
the old king Alexander III., through the marriage of his 
daughter with a king of Norway. On the continuance of this 
little maiden's life great issues hung ; her early death, in 1290, 
was the immediate cause of three long centuries of hatred and 
estrangement between England and Scotland, and of the 
loss of many thousands of the lives of Scotch and English 
warriors. 

10. Edward I., in his sagacious policy, had made arrange- 
ments for the peaceful union of the Scotch and English 
crowns hereafter by betrothing the Prince of ^^^ death 
Wales to the infant queen. Her death threw all 

into .confusion. A host of claimants to the Scottish crown 
sprang up. The dispute was referred to Edward for decision. 
Before becoming referee he claimed admission of his ancestral 
right as feudal lord of Scotland — that the Scotch crown should 
be held as a flef of England, by homage done to England's 
king. The claim was admitted, and he took measures towards 
giving judgment in the dispute as to succession. 

11. The claimants were at last reduced to two — a Robert 
Bruce (grandfather of the great Robert Bruce of Bannock- 
bum) and a John Baliol. Both were descended claimants to 
from the brother of William the Lion, King of the Scottish 
Scotland ; but Bruce was son of a second daughter, crown, 
and Baliol wa? grandson of an eldest daughter. Bi-uce was 
nearer to the original stock, as daughter's son ; Baliol, as grand- 
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son of an eldest daughter, was from a higher branch, but was 
one step further removed. Edward referred this delicate ques- 
tion to a commission of Scotch and English nobles, and their 
report was in favour of BalioL 

12. Edward decided thus, and John Baliol became King of 
Scotland, doing homage to Edward, in 1292. So far Edward's 

conduct was worthy of all praise, but it must be 

electodidnK. ^^^i^^^ ^^^^ ^^ subsequent proceedings have all 
the appearance of a determination to make a 
quarrel. King Baliol was harassed by repeated summonses 
to London in his capacity as vassal, and provoked by indigni- 
ties offered when he presented himself. He and his people 
waited only for a chance of shaking off the yoke. 

13. In 1293 an accidental fight between some English and 
Norman sailors led to irr^ular warfare between the mari- 
War between uers on each side. Norman acts of piracy were 

France and punished by an attack of an English squadron, 
England, xmauthorized by Edward, upon a Norman fleet, 
which was almost destroyed. This led to war between fVance 
and England, when Philip lY. of France summoned the Eng- 
lish king to appear, as vassal for Guienne, and answer for his 
subjects' conduct. In the end French trickery entangled 
Edward in the appearance of neglect of feudal duty, and 
Guienne was declared forfeited. Edward's forces sent to 
recover it met with no success. The French quarrel brought 
Scotland into that intimate alliance with France which lasted 
so long, and appears so often and so ]>rominentIy in the history 
of the two nations. 

14. A treaty between Baliol and Philip was made, and in 
1296 Edward invaded Scotland, fought a decisive battle at 

Dunbar^ promptly dethroned Baliol, scoured the 
'Scotland! country north to Elgin, and after receiving hom- 
age from the chief Scotch barons returned in 
triumph with the Scotch regalia, and with the stone, still in 
Westminster Abbey, on which the kings of Scotland had been 
wont to sit for coronation. Scotland, it seemed, was con- 
quered, and securely added to the dominions of the English 
kings. We shall see how Scotch courage and Scotch patriot- 
ism made this appearance of success delusive. 

15. The warfare waged by Edward, and the exactions' he 

J resorted to in order to get. funds, brought him 

of Magna face to face with parliament upon the great qnes- 

Oharta tion of supplies of money. The king had often 

demanded, jgyigj heavy sums by the taxes called tallages 

without consent of parliament. He had laid a heavy export- 
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tax on ^wool, and made the clergy pay even a fifth part of their 
luovable property to his collectors. The barons and the people 
Tvere roused to resistance, and in 1297 the solemn confirmation 
of the Great Charter was demanded. The champions of free- 
dom on this occasion were Homplirey.Bohun, £arl of Here- 
ford, ajid Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. When the king's 
army 'was ready to start for Guienne these two leading barons 
and above thirty others positively refused to follow him 
abroad, and Edward went without them to attack France 
from Flanders. The barons met with a large force in Lou- 
don, and drew up their demands. These were— (1) That the 
two charters, Magna Charta and the Charter of the Forests, 
should be confirmed ; (2) That a certain clause as to taxation 
should be added to the Great Charter ; (3^ That they should 
receive pardon for their refusal to attena the king abroad. 
In the autumn of 1297 the important statute called the Con- 
firmation of the Charters received the royal assent at Ghent, 
the clause called De Tallagio non concedendo being added to 
the Great Charter, to the effect that taxes cannot be levied by 
the king alone, but only with the common consent of all the 
realm expressed by parliament. Thus was the principle for- 
mally laid down which made private property secure from 
the unauthorized grasp of any future king. 

16. Already had bad news arrived from Scotland. A 
knight of huge strength and stature, skilled in warfare, full of 
courage and of patriotic zeal, renowned Sir William 
Wallace, rose for Scotch independence, and soon, Wallace.'" 
starting from small succe^es against isolated Eng- 
lish posts, was at the head of a formidable force. In 1297 
he totally defeated a great English army at the bridge of 
Stirling, and carried fire and sword into the English northern 
counties. 

17. In 1208 Edward made truce with the French king, 
marched into Scotland with a vast army, and in July defeated 
Wallace utterly at Falkirk. In the autumn of 

this year peace was made with France, and Ed- ^^litrkf 
ward, who had lost his good Queen Eleanor in 
1291, married the French king's sister in 1299. 

18. In 1303 the Scotch again rose in rebellion, and Edward 
went to Scotland with a force they could not dare to meet in 
the open field. He marched throughout the land, _ 
receiving everywhere submission from the nobles, ^^^^^l 
while Wallace with his force hung on his army's 

llanks, but could do nothing more. At last the Scottish 
patriot was betrayed by hi-j own countryman and friend. Sir 
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John Menteith, carried to London, tried and condemned ajB a 
traitor, and put to a cniel death in 1305. A traitor Wallace 
certainly was not, as he had never gwom fealty to the Kngli«h 
king. His memory has not ceased to be held in reverence 
by the people whom he strove to deliver from subjection. 

19. In 1306 the great Bobert Bruce, grandson of the Bruce 
who had competed with Baliol for the crown of Scotland, took 

up his countiVs cause. Heading a conspiracy of 
Bruce. ^^® Scotch nooles, he defied the power of Edward 

in being solemnly crowned king of Scotland at 
Scone, and fighting with the English troops at once began. 
Edward was as determined to cnuh Scotland as Scotland was 
resolved to be independent, and he started for the north with 
a great force. Before he arrived in Scotland his commander, 
the Earl of Pembroke, had so signally defeated Bruce at 
Methven, in Perthshire, that the Scotch patriot had to flee to 
the Western Islands for refuge. In the autumn of 1306 
Edward made a progress through Scotland, and then came 
south to winter at Carlisle. In the spring of 1307 the in- 
domitable and heroic Bruce landed in Ayrshire, assembled a 
force, and defeated the Eail of Pembroke at the battle of 
Lovdoun Hill. 

20. The enraged English king, who had long been ill at 
Carlisle, and was, indeed, at death's door, at once took the 

field, being himself carried in a litter with his 
Edward I. army. He never reached Scotch ground, but died 

at Burgh-on-the-Sands, on the Solway Firth, his 
last gaze fixed upon the land he longed and had in vain tried 
to subdue, his last words bidding his successor never to rest 
till final victory was won, and to carry his bones till then, 
entombed in an' urn, at the head of the avenging army. Thus, 
aged nearly sixty-nine, having reigned almost five-and-thirty 
years in strength and wisdom, with will unconquerable iii 
death, Edward I. passed away, in July, 1307, and was buried 
in October at Westminster Abbey. 

21. Edward II. was twenty- three years old when he 
began his reign. The character of the new king may be dis- 

missed in two words — weak and worthless. His 
^Edward" I? reign of nearly twenty yeara was one long course 

of almost unbroken ignominy and shame. He 
showed himself at once in his true colours by abandoning the 
Scotch wai ..nd returning to London. The Earl of Pembroke 
was left governor of Scotland, and soon afterwards a ti-uce 
was made. 

22. A certain vicious Gascon named Piers Gaveston, who 
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had been banished by the father as an ill companion for the 
Prince of Wales, was at once recalled by the son, 
in spite of the dying monarch's solemn injunction. oJJiSXn. 
Gaveston -was enriched, petted, encouraged in his 
petulance and his insolence to the English nobles, married to 
an English lady of rank, and left regent of the kingdom in 
I308. In that year the king went to France, and married 
Isabella, daughter of the French king, Philip IV. In the 
same year Gaveston was sent away in nominal exile as gov- 
ernor to Ireland, on the remonstrance of the parliament, but 
was recalled soon afterwards by Edward, who could not, 
as it seemed, exist without him. At last the barons could 
endure the Gascon no more, and took up arms, beaded by the 
king's cousin, the Earl of Lancaster. Gaveston was seized at 
Scarborough, taken to Warwick, and beheaded in 1312. The 
helpless king could do nothing to prevent or to punish this 
illegal but not undeserved act of vengeance. 

23. During these troubles the truce in Scotland had been 
broken, and Bruce had, by the spring of 1314, recovered every 
fortress in English hands except Stirling. On Gave- Battle of 
ston's death barons and king united in the effort Bannock- 
to restore matters in Scotland. An army, said bum. 
to have numbered 100,000 men, and including in its ranks 
English and Gascons, Welsh and Flemings, met Bruce in 
June, 1314, near to the little stream called Bannock Bujm, two 
miles from Stirling. The Scotch hero headed a force certainly 
far inferior in numbers to the host led by the English king, 
but on the Scotch side there were desperation, patriotism, 
veteran courage among the troops, sagacity and skill in the 
general. The few Scotch horse, by a happy charge upon the 
Hank, scattered the formidable English archers, and the 
English attack by mailed warriors on horseback was baffled 
by the pitfalls made in the Scotch front by Bruce's fore- 
sight. A rush of camp-followers over a hill in the Scotch 
rear, mistaken for a fresh force in reserve, caused a sudden 
panic in the English army, and the end was a glorious and 
decisive victory for Scotland, the greatest defeat ever endured 
by English arms, an immortal name and his country's lasting 
gratitude for Bruce, and the establishment of Scotch inde- 
pendence until, near three centuries later, Scotland herself 
gave her own king, in due order of succession, to the English 
throne. The love of freedom had saved the pride of one 
of the proudest of nations, and had secured England and 
Scotland alike against the evils resulting from an enforced 
union. 
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24. Favourites were to Edward II. as the breath of life, 
and the beheaded Gavestbn was succeeded by Hugh Spenser, 

a young and outwardly accomplished Englishman 

Spenser. ^^ rank, SOU of a man of worth and character. 

Young Spenser's arrogance involved them both in 

trouble in 1321; they were banished at the parliament's 

demand. 

25. A gleam of vigour was now shown by the king. . He 
Battle of was not wanting in warlike courage, and he took 
Borough- the field against the barons, defeated the Earl of 

nage. Lancaster at Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, and had 
him beheaded as a rebel at Pontefract in 1322. 

26. Queen Isabella, long since estranged from Edward, who 
had recalled the Spensers, now joined the intrigues of the 
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baronial faction against her husband, and formed an intimate 
alliance with a young baron named Boger Mor- Deposition 
timer. She went over to France with her young of Ed- 
son Edward, and gaining the people to her cause ^ 
in England by an open declaration of hostility to the favour- 
ites, collected forces and landed on the Suffolk coast as an 
invader in 1326. Many of the nobles joined her, and the 
king fled to Wales. The elder Spenser was seized at Bristol, 
and bebeaded ; the younger Spenser met with the same fate. 
Tbe bapless Edward was soon caught in Wales, and taken 
prisoner to Kenilworth. In January, 1327, a parliament, 
summoned at Westminster by Isabella, formally deposed Ed- 
ward II., and the young Prince Edward became king as 
Edward III. 

27. His miserable father, now in the hands of enemies, his 
w^ife and her lover Boger Mortimer, whose interest it was to 
see the last of him, was not long suffered to survive. ^ *^ ^ 
At Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, in September, Edward°ii. 
1327, a hideous crime was perpetrated by ruffians 
in the pay of Mortimer upon the person of the discrowned 
king. The cries heard at midnight from his chamber told a 
tale of shocking cruelty; on the next day his corpse, unmarked 
by i^ounds, was shown, and the guilty Isabella and her 
*' gentle Mortimer," as she called him, were left for the time 
rejoicing in a foul and barbarous murder. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PLANTAGENET KINGS (Continued).— m>WABJ) III., 1327-1377; 

KICHAKD II., 1377-1399. 

1. Eid'ward III., eldest son of the deposed king, came to 
the throne when he was fourteen years old ; he was crowned 
at Westminster in January, 1327. A council of Accession 
regency had been appointed to direct affairs; all of Ed- 
real power was in the hands of Isabella and Mor- ^*"* '"' 
timer. Some fighting occurred in the north, where the 
youthful king showed courage in repelling a Scotch inroad. 

2. In 1328 Scotland was acknowledged as an 
independent kingdom, all claim to homage from ®cknow- 
the Scotch king and nobles was withdrawn, and ledged in- 
the English king's sister, Joan, was married to dependent. 
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David, son and heir of Robert Bruce ; the great Scotch war- 
rior and patriot died in June, 1329. Edward married, in 
1328, the JPrincess Philippa, daughter of the Ck>unt of Holland 
and Hainault; their first child, Edward, the famous Black 
Prince, was bom in June, 1330. 

3. The tyranny of Mortimer soon roused against him both 
the nobles and the king. The late king's brother, the Earl of 

Execution Kent, had been entangled by him in a conspiracy, 
of and then condemned by parliament as a traitor and 

Morti mer, ij^headed, and many of the chief nobles were made to 
feel his power in imprisonment and confiscation of their lands. 
The young king in 1330, when he was eighteen years of age, 
asserted his own claims to power by seizing Mortimer at Not- 
tingham Castle, whence he was dragged, in spite of Isabella's 
piteous entreaties, and by having him condemned by parliament 
as a traitor and hanged at Tyburn. Isabella was kept a 
prisoner for the rest of her life. 

4. Henceforth Edward III. ruled alone, and he so ruled as 
to gain for himself one of the great names of our history. He 

Character had great ambition, energy, skill and courage in 

of Ed- war, and general capacity for affaire. His long reign 

ward ill. ^^g^ -^^ ^^^ main, a glorious one, and is marked 

by triumphs of the English arms, and by the more precious 
and enduring results of legislation and concession by the 
crown, which put freedom on a wider and a firmer basis, 
which promoted commerce, and lowered the papal power in 
this realm. His firm and vigorous rule secured peace at 
home ; he was beloved and esteemed by his great nobles, whom 
he kept well in check, while he won all their hearts by courtesy, 
by the kingly virtue of munificence, and by his leadership in 
fields of victory for their arms. His last years were suUied 
by the loss of conquered and ancestral territories, and by sub- 
mission to unwoi-thy female influence. An early exercise of 
his authority was made in clearing the land of the gangs of 
lawless men who had sprung up during the disorders of the 
late reign, and were in many cases used by turbulent barons 
against each other. He then turned his attention to Scotch 
afiairs. 

5. It was to Mortimer that the arrangement made in 1328 
was due, and Edward now sought to recover the lost Enghsh 

influence. He supported Edward BaJiol, son of the 
Hai:don Hill, former Scotch king, in his claim to the throne, and 

BaJiol was crowned at Scone in 1332. When 
Balioi was driven out by the young David's party, Edward 
marched north and thoroughly defeated the Scotch regent, the 
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Carl of Douglas, at the battle of Halidon HUl, near Berwick, 
in July, 1333. Baliol, again king, and many Scotch nobles, 
swore fealty to Edwaiti, and niucn of Scotland south of the 
Forth ^waa given up to England. Baliol, however, was king 
only in name; only the presence of Edward with an army 
could keep up his authority, and finally, in 1341, the En^lisn 
garrisons had been withdrawn or driven out, and David II. 
became king of Scotland. 
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6. The grand object of Edward III.'s ambition was to 
become king of France, and under him began the enmity 
between that country and ours which endured so Edward's 
long, and caused so many grievous losses both of claim to 
men and money. The real immediate motive of the French 
his attack on France was, probably, to get redress "*"** 
for the assistance given by the French king to the Scotch in 
the late wars; the pretext was nothing less than a bold and 
open claim to the French throne. It may be said at once that 
Edward bad no real basis for his claim.' The French law ex- 
cluded females from the tlirone, and when in 1328 Charles IV. 
of France died without leaving any son, his cousin, Philip de 
Valois, succeeded him as Philip VI. Edward asserted his 
right to the crown because his mother, Isabella, was a daughter, 
as Charles IV. bad been a son, of Philip IV. He could not, 
it is clear, in equity inherit from one wno never could herself 
have been possessor, and if he could, there would have been a 
claimant with a prior right — Chailes, King of Navarre, de- 
scended through a female from another son (Louis X.) of 
Philip IV. In 1337 Edward put forth his claim, and assumed 
the title of ** King of France." He struck his first blow in 
134-0, when on the Flemish coast he gained, near Sluys, a 
naval victory, the first of a long roll of triumphs on the sea 
(25) H 
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which have adorned our country's annals. On land nothing 
decisive was done, and for two years, for want of means, a 
truce was made. 

7. The nation thoroughly backed Edward in his designs on 
France, and he was thus enabled in 1346 to make a grand 

effort against the enemy. In July of that year 
^Orecy. Edward III., the Prince of Wales, now sixteen 

years old, all the chief English barons, and an army 
of 30,000 men, composed of 4000 mail-clad cavalry, 10,000 
archers, and Irish and Welsh foot, landed in Normandy at 
Cape La Hogue. After ravaging the country towards Paris, 
Edward retreated to the north before a vast French force, 
and in retreat was brought to bay at Creqy, a village eleven 
miles north-east of Abbeville. There, on the 26th of August 
134-6, a splendid English victory was won. The skill of 
Edward so placed his army that its flanks were safe a^inst 
the French superior force ; the awful volleys of the English 
arrows, shot by strong arms from stout bows in well-aimed 
and unceasing flight, beat all the efforts of the French cavalry 
and foot ; the hero of the day was the young Prince of Wales, 
who nobly " won his spurs," in knightly language, by his valour 
against almost overwhelming odds. The French losses from 
the English archery and in close conflict were fearful, includ- 
ing their king's brother, the Count d'Alen9on, nobles in scores, 
knights and gentlemen in hundreds, and many thousands of 
the rank and file. The Prince of Wales was called, by the 
vanquished first, the Black Princeyhoia the colour of the armour 
worn by him on this great day. 

8. The English king now besieged Calais, which, after 

twelve months* blockade, surrendered from sheer 
?afais!^ famine. An English garrison and colony secured 
the place as a gate of entrance into France until 
its loss more than two centuries later. 

9. During the siege, in October, 1346, another victory for 
Battle of Edward's arms was won in the decisive defeat 
Neville's at NevUl^s Crosfi, near Durham, of the Scotch 

Cross. King David, who was taken and kept prisoner 
till his ransom, eleven years later. 

10. The English forces in Guienne drove all before them, 
and I'avaged the French lands up to the Loire. In the autumn 

of 1347 a truce was made with France, and Ed wan I 
France! returned home. Before he did so, he showed his 

care for English commei*ce by making his new 
conouest, Calais, a great dep6t for the chief English exports, 
wool, tin, leather, and lead. 
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11. England was now assailed, in 1348, by a dread foe that 
no weapons of those times could cope with. The plague, of 
eastern origin, nursed, fed, and propa^ted by the 
noxious gases found where filth prevails and pure death!^ 
air and pure water are unknown, had for some 

years ravaged Southern Europe. The name given to this 
pest was the black death. Its horrors may be ^thered from 
the estimate that it slew one-third of the inhabitants in every 
land where it appeared. For two years, 1348 and 1349, 
it raged in England, Scotland, and Ireland, till crops were 
left to rot for want of labourers to cut them, and town and 
country both were full of desolation, mourning, and woe. 

12. In 1351 was passed the law, important as a defence 
against arbitrary sovereigns, called the StatiUe of Treasons, 
which defined the crime of "treason," heretofore -j. . . 
conveniently vague, as being to compass (or con- reasons, 
trive) the king's death, to make war against him 

(to '* levy war upon him," in the legal phrase), or to aid his 
enemies. 

13. In 1353 papal claims were dealt with by the Sta- 
tute of Provisors, which forbade application to the pope for 
any presentation to a benefice, and further secured 

rights of patronage against the Boman see. A Pi^^sora. 

later statute declared any person an outlaw who 

should carry any law-case as an appeal to the court of Home. 

14. The war with France broke out again in 1355. Philip VI. 
had died in 1350, and his son John had succeeded to the 
crown. The Black Prince took an army to Guienne, 

and ravaged all the south of France as far as Poitiers. 
Narbonne. Edward invaded and plundered from 
Calais, and was then recalled by threats of Scotch invasion, 
which his presence quelled. In 1366 the Black Prince marched 
with his force from head-quarters at Bordeaux into the heart 
of France upon his way to Normandy. Finding his path 
barred by broken bridges and superior forces he turned back 
towards Bordeaux with a great booty. The French king, with 
a force of 60,000 men, cut off his retreat, and the Black Prince 
found himself so placed with his 10,000 men near Poitiers that 
he must either cut through the masses of the French or sur- 
render. The latter was not likely to be thought of by the 
Englishmen of that or any other time. On September 19th, 
1356, was fought a battle still to be admired as a masterpiece 
of tactics and of valour. The Black Prince so posted his 
small force amidst narrow lanes and vineyards that the French 
numbers could not be brought to bear, and English archery 
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and courage did the rest. The French were routed, and King 
John became a prisoner of war. More glorious to the Black 
Prince Uian his victory was his chivalrous and noble treat- 
ment of his royal captive. England was now the home of two 
conquered kings. 

16. A truce of two years followed, and in 1350 Edward 
invaded France again, and much of the country was laid waste 

by his troops. At last the French were brought 
BretiKny. ^ terms, and the year 1360 saw the signing of the 

Treaty of Bretigny. By this arrangement Edward 
III. resigned his claim to the French crown, and gave up pre- 
tensions to the ancestral provinces north of the Loire, and ou 
the other hand received full sovereign rights over Calais, 
Poitou, and Guienne. The French king was to be ransomed 
by the enormous sum of one million and a half pounds sterling. 
The money was not paid, and he died in London four years 
later, after being set free, and honoui'ably surrendering him- 
self when the money was not raised. 

16. The bright sun of prosperity and glory which had shone 
for Edward and his heir was destined yet to set for both of 

The Black them in gloom. In 1367 the Black Prince unwisely 
Prince in interfered in the affairs of Spain, in order to replace 
^*"* upon the throne of Castile a detestable tyrant, 
Pedro, sumamed the Cruel, who had been driven out by his 
subjects. The English prince defeated the rival Spanish 
force, which was assisted by the French under Bertrand du 
Guesclin, at the battle of Naiarra (or Navarretta, two villa^ 
in the north of Spain, on tne Ebro), and Pedro regained his 
throne, but declined to repay the heavy expenses incurred by the 
Black Prince. Hence arose a new war with France, when the 
Black Prince increased the load of taxation in Guienne, and 
the people appealed for aid to Charles V. of France. The health 
of the English prince was failing, and the French under du 
Guesclin gradually recovered the provinces held by England, 
until only Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais remainea in 
Edward III.'s hands. 

17. The Black Prince returned to England in 1371, and died, 
worn out, in 1376, aged forty-six. The blots upon his brilliant 

Death and ^^^^^ ^^^ the Spanish campai^ and the cruel 
character of massacre of the revolted inhabitants of Limoc^, 

**Prince!'' which he perpetrated and witnessed in 1370. He 

was buried in Canterbury Cathedral, where his 

armour is still to be seen. In spite of his error and his crime, 

his character was, in the main, truly great and noble, and he 

is justly regarded as one of the most shining ornaments of 
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chivalry in any age or country, for his valour, his military 
talents, his frank, generous, ana unassuming nature. 

18. Edward III., in the last years of his reign, fell under the 
sway of evil counsellors and favourites, especially of a woman 
uamed Alice Ferrers. He died in June, 1377, 

about a year after his eldest son, in the sixty-fifth EdvSrd^ni. 
year of his age and the fifty-first of his reign, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Of the six sons and 
five daughters born to Edward III. and Queen Philippa, the 
greater part died youn?. Those to be remembered for the 
future history are Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who had died in 
1368, leaving a daughter married to Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of March; John of Gaunt (or Ghent, where he was born), 
Duke of Lancaster; Edmund, Duke of York; and Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester : the last three survived him. 

19. The growth of parliamentary power, as proceeding in 
great measure from the needs of warlike sovereigns, who, 
wanting money, were compelled to give concessions Growth of 
in return for taxes granted, has been already parliament- 
mentioned. During Edward III.'s reign three *nr power, 
great prin(^les of our government became thoroughly estab- 
lished: (1) That money cannot legally be raised by taxation or 
otherwise without the consent of parliament ; (2) That the con- 
currence of the two Houses of Parliament is necessary for any 
alteration in the law ; (3) That the House of Commons has the 
right to inquire into public abuses, and to impeach (that is, to 
accuse before the House of Lords, as the highest court of 
justice) public counsellors for corrupt ofiicial conduct, mis- 
government, or other cause. 

20. The word parliament has been variously explained as 
" the assembly that speaks,'' in the sense of debating, taking 
counsel together, and as " the body that speaks," 

in the sense of addressing the sovereign in behalf u PaHiarnent." 
of the people, and demanding concessions or 
redress of grievances. An English " Parliament," in its true 
full sense, includes the sovereign and the ^' three estates of the 
realm," that is^ the Lords spiritual (archbishops and bishops]^ 
the Lords temporal (both which bodies sit, together with the 
sovereign, in one house), and the Commons, who sit alone in 
another house. 

21. Richard II., only surviving son of the Black Prince, 
and therefore the heir, was crowned at Westmin- 

ster in July, 1377, when he was but eleven years Rich"rd"ii. 

old. In spite of gleams of vigour, he proved to be 

a weak and incompetent sovereign, whose chief delight was in 
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gorgeous apparel and vain display, and whose fate was pro- 
voked by mingled tyranny and folly. The chief power during 
his minority was in the hands of his uncles, tne Dukes of 
Lancaster and Gloucester. 

22. Early in this reign we have an assertion of the feeling 
of the people against tyranny in the shape of the formidable 
Insurrection insurrection, headed by Wat Tyler, the popular 

of Wat name given to a man named Walter, who was a 
Tyler, tiler by trade, living at Dartford in Kent. The 
expenses of the lingering and inglorious warfare carried on 
with Scotland and France led to the imposition of an indis- 
criminate joo^-toj?, or '^taz per head or person," of twelve pence 
(then as much as fifteen shillings, or, perhaps, a sovereign 
would be now) on every person over fifteen years of age. A 
tax-gatherer grossly insulted the daughter of the man Walter, 
the tiler, and was struck a fatal blow by the enraged father. 
A hundred thousand of the lower class, the vuleins, and 
others, from Kent and Surrey, marched on London, burned 
the Duke of Lancaster's palace of the Savoy, kiUed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others, and spread terror far and 
wide. The young king's courage and promptitude, and his 
giving of a charter granting their demands for the abolition 
of seiidom, and for other concessions, quelled the rising. 
When the retainers of the barons had assembled in force to 
support the king, the charter was revoked, and the rebels 
were punished with great severity. This occurred in 1381. 
No permanent effect was produced by this rising of the people, 
but it showed the existence of a spirit which was to bring 
about, under better auspices, great results hereafter. . The 
hopes raised in the minds of men by Bichard's conduct on 
this occasion were not realized in the future. 

23. In 1385 Bichard made a useless expedition into Scot- 
land with a large force, and indulged in the senseless and cruel 

ravages with fire and sword which were for so many 
Otterburn. years inflicted at intervals on each other's country by 

Scotch and English alike, with no other effect than 
that of keeping up national hatred. In 1388 occurred the 
fight at Otterburn, in Northumberland, celebrated in the 
ballad called " Chevy Chase ;" the Scotch, under Earl Douglas, 
there defeated the English, under Henry Percy of North- 
umberland. 

24. The most important event of this reign was the passing. 
Statute of in 1392, of the Statute of Prcemunire, so called 

Praemunire, from the first Latin word in the writ issued when 
any one was prosecuted for breaking this law. This sta- 
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tute was aimed against papal encroachments. Its effect re- 
sembled that of the Statute of Provisory in the reign of Edward 
III.; it made liable to the penalties of treason any person 
who should procure at Borne any bull, process, or other instru- 
ment affecting the king or any of his subjects. The offence 
called prcemunire hereafter, from this statute, was in its 
essence the rendering of obedience to papal authority in mat- 
ters as to which the sovereign of England claimed exclusive 
authority and jurisdiction. 

25. The proper government of the country was interfered 
with by contests for power between the king with his favour- 
ites, and his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, backed 

by the parliament. In 1389 the king, in his oloJISster. 
twenty-third year, asserted his power by dismiss- 
ing his uncle Gloucester from his council. His want of energy 
and purpose, however, in administration made him yeany 
decline in the esteem of his subjects. A truce was made with 
France in 1396, and this, with the king's betrothal to the 
Fi*ench kin^s daughter Isabella, would not please those who 
remembered the best days of the late king, in 1397 the king 
proceeded to act with open violence and tyranny against his 
opponents. The Duke of Gloucester was seized, conveyed to 
Calais, and there murdered, it was not doubted then or since, 
in his prison ; other nobles were executed or banished. 

26. The son of John of Gaunt, Henry, Duke of Hereford, 
had been a great supporter of Eichard in this Banishment 
contest : when a quarrel and challenfi^e to the duel of Hereford 
called the wager of battle occurred between him *"° "orroik. 
and the Duke of ^rfolk, the king banished them both. 

27. The next year, 1399, the Duke of Lancaster died, and 
Kichard confiscated his estates, which were the rightful pro- 
perty of Hereford. This unjust act was the ira- 
mediate cause of the king's fall. During his ©fRkhard "l. 
absence in Ireland, Bolingbroke, as tlie Duke of 
Hereford was called, landed with a few followers at Raven- 
spur, in Yorkshire, then a port at the mouth of the Humber, 
since swallowed up by the encroaching sea. The whole people 
fell away at once from allegiance to Richard, and on his return 
from Ireland he was formally deposed, for alleged misgovem- 
ment, by the Parliament in Westminster Hall, and Bolingbroke 
was declared king by the title of Henry IV. He was an 
usurper whose claim was sanctioned by the people. 

28. The rightful heir to the throne was the young Earl of 
March. Richard II. had no children, and the rj^ x^^ ^ 
Earl of March was great-grandson of the Duke of Ri<5»ard II. 
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Clarence, who was an older son of Edward III. than John 
of Gaunt, the usurper's father, was. The deposed king was 
ordered to prison, and in February, 1400, he died in Ponte- 
fract castle; it has always been believed that he was murdered. 

29. In this and the preceding reign we have the first signs 
of a mental and religious movement which was to end, nearly 
John Wiciif ^^^ centuries later, in the great religious revolu- 

' tion which is usually called the Protestant Be- 
formation. John Wiciif, a priest educated at Oxford, became 
the leader of an attack upon the clergy. From the denuncia- 
tion of abuses he proceeded to the preaching of doctrines which, 
seem in some respects to resemble those of the later Protestant 
reformers. But, on being charged with heresy, he made a 
confession, and explanation of his teaching, which saved him 
from condemnation. He was supported oy John of Gaunt 
and a party of considerable uiflueuce. His followers were 
called Wiclifites or Lollards. Probably the most characteristic 
feature of his teaching was his recommendation to his disciples 
to exercise their private judgment in the use of the Holy 
Scriptures, of which the Church claimed to be the sole autho- 
ritative interpreter. Wiciif died rector of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire, in 1385. 

30. Wiciif s translation of the Bible into English is a notable 
fact in the history of our literature, as having contributed 

to fix the form and style of English prose-writing. 
thVp«riiod? More than a century before this, under Henry III., 

a proclamation in English had been issued, which 
proves that our language was then, in substance, formed as it is 
now. It is impossible here to do more than allude to the noble 
literature which had come into existence, expressing the pas- 
sionate feelings and desires of a people that would be wholly 
free, aiming sharp shafts of satire at corruptions in church, 
court, and government, and giving bright promise of greater 
things to come. Under Richard II. appeared the first really 
great work of English poetry, Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, in 
which unfinished book the author draws with a master's hand 
the portraits of men and women as they lived and followed 
their devices in England five hundred years ago. It was by 
him and through his influence • that most of the Norman- 
French words found in our tongue were introduced. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE PLANTAGENET KINGS (Continued). - HOUSE OF LANCASTEK- 
HENBY IV., 1399-1413; HENKY V., 1413-1422; HENRY VI., 
1422-1461. 

1. Henry IV., surnamed Bolinghrohe from his birthplace 
in Lincolnshire, was thirty-three yeara old when he seized 
the royal power. The new king ruled with a Accession 
strong hand, regardless of mercy or good faith. and 
He was bold, watchful, and prudent in guarding character of 
the power he had won; he made himself feared, ^""^ * 
but long before he died had ceased to be loved, by the people 
whose favour had given him the throne. 

2. The King of France, Charles VI., and Eobert III. of 
Scotland, refused to recognize his title to power, and threat- 
ened invasion. The Scotch were dealt with at the Battle of 
battles of Nesbit Moor and of Homildon Bill, in Homiidon 
Northumberland, where they were defeated, in ^'"' 
14-02, by the powerful border-lords the Percies — the Earl of 
Northumberland, and his son Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, 
With France there was no regular war in this reign. Insur- 
rections and plots were the great feature of the time. In the 
very beginning of 1400 a plot of the deposed king's adherents 
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was betrayed and crushed, with the execution of many of the 
leaders. 

3. In this reign was passed the statute called De keretioo 
comburendo (" On the burning of the heretic "), aimed at the 

Widifites or Lolmrds, which enacted that any 
of *henBticsf P®™o° convicted of heresy by an ecclesiastical 

ooui-t who should refuse to give up his opinions 
should be delivered by the bishop to the civil magistrate to 
be burned alive in public. A London clergyman, named 
William Sawtre, was thus burned in 1401. 

4. The Welsh rose in rebellion against English power in the 
same year, under a leader named Sir Owen Glendower, and 

the king marched twice into North Wales with no 
Qlendower. decisive result. Offence was given by Henry FV. 

to the Percies bv his refusal, it is supposed, to let 
them ransom from the Welsh their relative Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, uncle of the young Earl of March, the rightful heir 
to the throne. This led to the most formidable combination 
of enemies with which the king ever had to deal. Henry 
Percy, with a large force, started from the north for Wales 
to join Glendower and his Welshmen. Hotspur had with 
him, too, as allv, his old enemy the Earl of Douglas. The 
object of the rebels was to dethrone the king and set the £arl 
of March up in his place. 

6. Before the army from the north met the Welsh, Henry 
lY., prompt and courageous, was upon them. His gallant son 

Prince Henry, the future victor of Agincourt, now 
Shrewsbury. ^S®^ seventeen, was at his side. In July, 1403, the 

long and desperate fight of Shrewsbury ended in 
Hotspur's death and the establishment of the king's power in 
England. The Welsh patriot kept himself unsubdued amongst 
his mountains till his death in 1416. 

6. In 1406 there was another rising in the north. The 
Earl of Northumberland, Hotspui*s father, who had been 

kept by illness only from the battle-field of Shrews- 
turrectront. ^^^7) ^^^ had been pardoned, joined a conspiracy 

with Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, and Scrope, 
Archbishop of York. The two latter were executed. North- 
umberland escaped for the time to Scotland, and in 1408 was 
defeated and killed in action at Bramham Moor, near York. 
This ended the attempts to get rid of the king. 
D th f ^' ^^ latter years his health was much 

Henry iv. broken, and he was tormented with jealous sus- 
picions of those around him, which led him to re- 
move even the Prince of Wales, without just cause, as it seems, 
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from the privy-council in 1411. Henry IV. was hindered hy 
his premature death from carrying out the purpose of going on 
a new crusade. His constitution was worn out by epileptic 
fits. A final seizure came upon him in the spring of 1413, at 
Westminster Abbey, and he died in the abbot's house, con- 
soled in his last moments by the aiiectionate care of his son 
and successor. Besides the Prince of Wales he left three sous 
— Thomas, Duke of Clarence; John, Duke of Bedford; and 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester — all children of his first wife, 
Maxy de Bohun, daughter of the Earl of Hereford. 

8. Henry V., eldest son of the late king, was nearly 
twenty-five years old when he was crowned at Westminster, 
in April, 1413. He was a gallant and skilful sol- Accession 
dier, an able and ambitious politician. Of hand- and 
some face, tall and graceful form, skilled in the character of 
athletic arts of the warrior, courteous and winning ^"'^ * 
in demeanour, he had all externals that could charm the eye 
and gain the hearts of the people he ruled and of the soldiers he 
led to battle. His love of music and of learning was unusual 
iu the princes of that a^e. His strong will, boldness and 
energy of action, and stirring eloquence, showed the bom 
leader of men. In his stem treatment of heretical opinions 
he followed his father's policy. 

9. The head of the Lollards, or Wiclifites, at this time was 
Sir John Oldcastle, known otherwise as Lord Cobham. It is 
alleged that they used threats portending danger 

to the civil authority. Cobham was condemned tf^^Loifard*. 
to burning as a heretic, but escaped from the Tower, 
and early in 1414 headed a rising in London, which was 
crushed by the king's watchfulness and vigour. Many Lol- 
lards were executed as traitors. Cobham escaped for the 
time, but was seized in Wales four years afterwards, con- 
demned at once by Parliament, and burned. 

10. The state of things in France encouraged Henry to 
put forward the old claim to the French crown. The king, 
Charles VI., was insane, and the country was dis- -j-^^ ciaim to 
tracted by civil war between his relatives, the the French 
Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy. Before starting crown, 
for the field of his ambitious hopes Henry V. had to deal 
with a last plot in favour of the Earl of March. The leaders, 
Lord Scrope and the king's cousin, Bichard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, were put to death as traitors. In August, 1415, the 
king sailed from Southampton with 6000 men-at-arms or 
mail-clad cavalry, and 24,000 foot, chiefly archers, for the 
mouth of the Seine. His siege-train included several cannons. 
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firing BtoDe shot. Harfleur was taken after five weeks* siege, 
when Henry's force had lost near half its numbers from the 
sickly season. 

11. Betreating upon Calais, he found his way barred near 
the old field of glory, Cre^y, by a French force of 60,00(> 

knights and men-at-arms gathered in and around 
A^ncomi. *^® village of Agincourt. There, on the 26th of 

October, 1415, another glorious victory was won 
by English arms. The French numbers,crowded between woods 
upon a narrow front, couid not act freely on the smaller force ; 
the deep mud deadened the vigour of their charging cavalry, 
who were received, too, on palisades of sharpened staJ^es, with 
points fixed outward, by the English ; the showers of arrows 
from our archers on both flanks as well as front slaughtered 
the crowded enemy in heaps. The English king, surrounded 
by his knights, fought hand to hand with the !^^ench nobles. 
The Duke d'Alen9on was killed, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon were taken, and the battle ended with the death, it 
is reckoned, of ten thousand Frenchmen, including an im- 
mense number of nobles, knights, and esquires. The prisoners 
taken exceeded the number of the whole English army en- 
gaged. Henry returned by Calais, met with a rapturous 
welcome at Dover, and entered London in triumph in the last 
week of November. 

12. The civil war in France continued, and the Duke of 
Burgundy became the English ally. In August, 1417, Henry 

landed again in Normandy with a large force. 
Troye^ Town after town fell ; the French could not meet 

him in the field. Kouen was taken, after a long 
siege, in 1419. France, made helpless in large measure by 
fierce internal discords, was soon at Henry's feet, and in May, 
1420, her submission was recorded in the Treaty of Troye$. 
The chief terms were: (1) that Henry V. should marry Catha- 
rine, the French king, Charles YI.'s, daughter; (2) that on 
Charles VI.'s death he should become King of France; (3) 
that he should be regent of France during Charles VI.'s life- 
time. Never did domestic faction help foreign arms to a more 
triumphant issue of war. After assuming the government 
at Paris, Henry returned to England with his bride, who was 
crowned at Westminster in February, 1421. 

13. During the king's absence from his new possession a 

disaster to his arms occurred. A Scotch force in 

Henry V. French pay, under the Earl of Buchan, defeated 

at Bauj6, in Anjou, the king's brother, Thomas, 

Duke of Clarence, who was killed in the encounter. Henry 
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returned to France in June, 1421, with nearly 30,000 men, 
and soon drove all opponents past the Loire. In December, 
14-21, a son and heir was born to him at Windsor, and his 
happiness and glory seemed complete. Master alike in Paris 
and in Loudon, he held a power no English king before or 
since has wielded. Before a year more was gone he lay at 
Westminster, killed by disease near Paris, in August, 1422. 

14. The elder of his brothers, the Duke of Bedford, was 
left regent of France, the younger, Duke of Gloucester, was to 
goVem England during the long minority. His Regents of 
widow, Catharine, soon afterwards married a Franco and 
Welshman named Sir Owen Tudor, and in her "«»"<*• 
elder son by him (Edmund, Earl of Bichmoud, who became 
father of Henry VII.) was founded the royal Tudor line. 

15. Henry VI. was barely nine months old when his father's 
early death left him, in 1422, the thrones of England and of 
France. The Parliament so far varied Henry V.'s 
arrangements for the government that the Duke ©f Hcm^^vi. 
of Bedford was made Protectoi- of England, though 

he really acted as regent in France, and the Duke of Glou- 
cester in his absence ruled in England, with the assistance of 
a council and of Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, a 
son of John of Gaunt. The latter was appointed guardian 
and tutor of the infant king, and was really an able and am- 
bitious rival of Gloucester. 

16. Affairs in France first demand our attention. Charles 
VI. died very shortly after Henry V., and his son, Charles VII., 
was crowned King of France at Poitiers, ruling 

south of the Loire, while Henry VI. was proclaimed orTSns. 
King of France at Paris, his dominions being north 
of the Loire. The assumption of authority by Charles VII. 
was, of course, a direct violation of the treaty of Troyes. The 
English cause was maintained by Bedford, the ablest man of 
that age, an excellent general and sagacious politician. In 
1423 the French and their Scotch allies were defeated by the 
Earl of Salisbury at Crevant, in Burgundy, and again by Bed- 
ford at Vemeuil, in Normandy, in 1424. In 1428 it was 
determined by the English to cross the Loire and press the 
war home against Charles VII., and with this view the siege 
of Orleans was undertaken by the Earl of Salisbury, and con- 
tinued, when he was killed, by the Duke of Suffolk. This 
famous siege lasted for seven months, and proved to be a 
great turning-point in English and French history. 

17. The wonderful heroine, patriot, and religious enthusiast 
known as Joan of Arc, appeared upon the scene when the 
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of the city, as it encouraged the defender, and eaAy in May 
the beaiegiog English were driven from the walls. The Maid 
of Meant, as she naa called, fought aword in hand and clad 
in armour, at the head of her countrymen, and two months 
later Charles VII. waa crowned, aa she had promised him, at 
Rheims. The secret ot her power with the French was* the 
belief which she professed, and probably sincerely held, and 
certainly inspired in the mass of men, that she waa a special 
instinimerit oi Heaveu to save her country. The Uuke of Bed- 
ford did all that man could do to keep the English hold on 
France, bot the repulse at Orleans had caused the grasp to be 
relaxed which never more should tighten into conquest. Joan's 
work waa doue, and her cauture in 1430, and cruel burning as 
a sorceress at Bouen by the English in 1431, served only to 
display the ignominious raucour of her foes and the dark 
ignorance of the age that saw her short and marvellous 
career. 

I. The young King Henry was crowned at Paris in Decem- 




reply to Charles VII.'s defiance at 
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Rheims. That very month Harfleur was taken by the French, 

and year by year the English cause grew weaker. 

In 1435 our ally, the Duke of Burmindy, deserted fiSiS. 

us for France, and shortly afterwards Bedford died 

at Rouen. Tlie next year Paris was entered by Charles VII., 

and in 1444 a truce was made. 

19. In 1446 Henry YI. was twenty-three years old, and 
had assumed such power as ever he was destined, amidst 
stronger spirits and in troublous times, to wield, oharacter 
His feeble intellect was probably derived from his o^ 
maternal grandfather, Charles VI., the imbecile "•"^rv. 
Xing of France. He was of a mild, reli^ous temperament, a 
lover and a promoter of learning ; gentle, harmless, and simple, 
he had nottiing in him of the soldier, the statesman, or the 
ruler, and was a mere helpless instrument in the hands of all 
around him who bad strong minds and resolute wills. In 
that same year he married one who was, for good or evil, to 
control him for the rest of his reign. 

20. Margaret of Anion, the ablest woman of her time, and 
one of the most remarkable women in all history, Margaret 
was daughter of Begnier, or Ben6, nominal Duke ®^ Anjou. 
of Anjou and Maine, now in English hands. 

21. The Bishop of Winchester, now Cardinal Beaufort, with 
his party, had got the upper hand in England of the Duke of 
Gloucester, whose wife, m 1441, was condemned 

to perpetual imprisonment upon a monstrous Beaufort, 
charge of witchcraft being used by her against 
the king. Beaufort's party was all for peace with France, 
against the policy of Gloucester, and on Henry's mar- 
riage with the Princess Margaret, Anjou and Maine were 
given up to Charles VII. In 1447 the Duke of Gloucester 
was charged with treason and died in prison, and shortly 
afterwards Cardinal Beaufort died. We must beware of 
giving credence to the charge that Beaufort caused his rival 
to be murdered; nothing beyond suspicion is produced as 
evidence. 

22. The Duke of Suflfblk now became, with Margaret, 
director of affairs. Great discontent was caused in Eng- 
land by the cession of Anjou and Maine, and n •. ^f 
when, in 1449, Charles VII. broke the truce, over- sufToik. 
ran Normandy and captured Kouen, the vengeance 

of the people turned on Suffolk. He was impeached of trea- 
son by the Commons in 1450, sentenced to banishment by 
Henry with the view of saving him, but seized by his enemies 
and beheaded near Dover on his way abroad. 
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23. The war with France, Hud general misgovemment, had 
caused great misery in England through excessive and illegiil 
Inaurrvctlon taxes, and in 1460 the spirit of the pe<i|j1e showed 

oTjack itself in another fonnidahle rising, like that of 
o«do. ^j^j jjjg jjjg^^ j^ jj^g south-east of England. Thia 
inHurrection included many ot the gentry and the middle 
classes. The insurgents, 20,000 strong, encamped upon Blacks 
heath, in Kent, defeat«d the king's troope, and entered X<oii- 
doD. Their leader was an Irislimun named JohuCade. Lord 




Say and Sele, a friend of Suffolk's, was taken and beheaded 
by them, but the citizens of London rose against them when 
plundering' began, and fought an indecisive battle on London 
Bridge. The rebels were persuaded to withdraw on promise 
of redreRH for grievauces and ^anint«e of pardon, and their 
dispersion sealed the fat« of their demands and of their leader. 
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Jack Cade^ as he is called) had a price put on his head, and 
was killed iu Sussex by a gentleman who found him lurking 
in his garden. 

24. Affairs in France now hurried to the destined end. 
Charles VII. turned south, from conquering Normandy, to 
Guienne, took town after town, and in 1451 was gngUgh iota 
master of nearly all the province. In 1453 a final their pot- 
effort for the southern territory so long held by us »«»»'o"» '" 
in Prance was made by the valiant and experienced 

soldier John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. He was defeated 
and killed at the battle of Castillon. Soon afterwards Bor- 
deaux was taken, and by October, 1453, the English power in 
•France was at an end, the only fortress left us being Calais. 
Tlius ingloriously, but for our coming history happily, ended 
the efforts to make English kings masters of France. 

25. There can be little doubt that Jack Cade's insurrection 
was a Yorkist rising. The explanation of this statement 
brings us to the origin of that struggle, long, dreary. Origin of 
and disastrous in itself, but, overruled by Heaven, the \^rs of 
propitious to our country's fortunes, called The **** Ro»e«' 

Wars of the Roses. Richard, Duke of York, was descended 
on his father's side from Edmund, Duke of York, fifth son of 
Edward III. ; on his mother's side through Mortimer, Earl of 
March, from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 
III. ; on his mother's side, therefore, he had a higher claim, 
derived from the original stock, Edward III., than the king, 
Henry VI., who was descended from John of Gaunt, fourth 
son of Edward III. 

26. Richard was a brave and able prince, of popular man- 
ners, vast wealth, and very powerful connections. By his 
marriage he was allied with the great Earl of War- Richard, 
wick, surnamed the Kingmaker, who by his wealth, Duice of 
munificence, hospitality, personal courage, and bold ^**** 
and enterprising character, had gathered round himself a 
great following of armed dependants, and had acquired un- 
bounded popularity. The Duke of York had held command 
in France, and ruled also in Ireland, where he secured the 
popular esteem which made the Irish support so warmly, 
afterwards, the Yorkist claims. In 1454 a young prince, Ed- 
ward, was born, the son of Margaret and Henry VI. Just at 
this time the king became, for a while, insane, and the York 
party procured the appointment of Richard as Protector, The 
king's recovery caused the Duke of York's removal from his 
office, and the unpopular Duke of Somerset, under whom the 
English loss of rule in France had been completed, returned 

r25) ] 
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to power. The Duke of York now took the field against his 
rival, Somerset, but made no open claim to the throne. The 
*'War8 of the Roses'* had begun. Their name was taken 
fi*om the badges worn by the adherents of each pai*ty, a white 
rose for York, a i*ed rose for Lancaster. The story is that 
when disputing in the Temple Garden, on the north bank of 
the Thames, in London, Bichard and Somerset plucked roses 
of these colours as symbols for their partisans to wear about 
the court. The struggle is famous in history for its length, 
its fearful losses in the ranks of royalty and of nobility, and 
for the savage cruelty which, in the hour of victory, disgraceci 
both sides. 

27. In May, 1455, was fought the first battle of St Albans^ 
in the streets and suburbs of that town. In the result the 
First battle Yorkists were victorious, Somerset was killed, and 
of Henry VI. taken prisoner. He was released in 

St. Albans. 1455^ ^^^d matters for a time were quiet, but with 
a calm deceitful as the perfect lull before an earthquake which 
lays ruin all around. 

28. In 1459 the war began in earnest, and the 

BiorTHeath. Yorkists, Under the Earl of Salisbury, Warwick's 

father, defeated the Lancastrians at the battle of 

Blore Heath in Staffordshire. 

Battle of 20. In July, 1460, the Yorkists, under Warwick, 

Northamp. defeated the Lancastrians, under Queen Margaret 

. "* and Henry VI., at Northampton : many Lancastrian 

nobles were killed, and the king was again taken prisoner. 

30. The Duke of York now claimed the throne, but even 
now negotiation was not laid aside, and the matter was re- 

f erred to Parliament. That body rejected Henry's 
Parilament. a^iseriiion of a right founded on sixty years' posses- 
sion by himself and two preceding kings, and gave 
the throne to the Duke of York, or his heir, after Henry's 
death, and the chief share of government to York during the 
king's lifetime. 

31. The young prince Edward was thus set aside, and this 
brought out in its full force the spirit of his mother Margaret. 

After the battle of Northampton she had fled north- 
\^kefleUi. "''''ards, and there raised a powerful force. Richard 

of York followed, to suppress the rising, and at the 
1 attle of WaXrefisld, in December, 1460, fought between the 
town and Sandal Castle, the Lancastrians for the first time 
gained the victory. Richard was killed, and his head, crowned 
in derision with a paper crown, was set up on the walls of 
York. One of his sons, the Earl of Rutland, a boy of seven- 
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teen, was murdered in cold blood after the battle: tlie Earl of 
Salisbury, Warwick's father, was taken prisoner and beheaded 
without trial The Duke of York, who thus died at the age 
of fifty, left thi-ee sons, Edward Plantagenet, Earl of March, 
the eldest ; George, Duke of Clarence, and Richard, Duke of 
(Tloucester. 

32. Soon after Wakefield, Edward, now Duke of York,def eated 
the Lancastrian forces at Mortimet^s Cross jin Herefordshire, near 
Leominster, commanded by the Earl of Pembroke, Battle of 
and his father Owen Tudor, mentioned above as Mortimer's 
having married Catharine, widow of Henry V. Cross. 
Tudor was taken and l^headed. Tliis was in February, 1461. 

33. The queen now marched on London, and mum 
Sit the second battle of St. Albans defeated the ^^gT /^,^,* 
Yorkists, under the Earl of Warwick, and retook 

the captive Henry VL 

34-. Edward of York, however, had inherited his father's 
popularity, and when he came to Jjondon from the west was 
so well received, and took such vigorous measures 
to repair defeat, that Margaret retreated to the Henry vi. 
north, and Edward was p roclaimed king at West- 
minster as Edward Iv., in March, 1461. The deposed king, 
Henry VI., lived ten years longer, and was for six months on 
the throne again, as we shall see. The new king was accepted 
by an assemblage of the Peers as rightful heir on Henry's 
deposition. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB PLANTAGENET KINGS (Con«nu«f). - HOUSE OF YORK-ED- 
WA&D IV., 1461-1483; EDWAED V.. 1483; BICHARD III., 1483-1486. 

I. Edward IV. was nearly twenty years old when he ac- 
quired the sovereignty of England. In all points of character 
he was the very opposite of tiie feeble, gentle mon- /^cccio„ 
arch who had been dethroned in his favour. The and 
Lancasttian king had been a very lamb; the York- character of 
ist was in stren^h, in beauty, and ferocity a tiger. ^*** 
His personal gifts and hateful vices united in one man all 
that was beat to outward view, much that was worst of moral 
character, possessed by all the previous kings of the Plan- 
tagenet line. His commanding height, powerful frame, hand- 
some face, winning manner, fearless couiage, and skilful 
generalship were admirably suited, in that age, to a monarch 
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who miist also be a soldier ready to fight, if need were, to 
maintain his throne. Bold, energetic, vigilant, with spies in 
every comer of the laud, he was prepared for open warfare 
and protected against hidden plots. He was thoroughly 
mei*ciless, selfish, and hard-hearted, and, in a cruel age, most 
ciniel. No scruples of conscience kept him from his object, 
either of hate to man or dishonourable love to woman. Per- 
fidious as he was, profligate, greedily fond of what is rich and 
rare in eating, in drinking, and in dress — his one redeeming 
manly quality, intrepid bravery in battle, has saved him from 
the brand of infamy which he deserves. His warlike powers 
were called to instant action when he attained the throne. 

2. The stronghold of the Lancastrian cause was the north, 
and thither Edward marched to meet, in Yorkshire, Margaret, 
who, with the Duke of Somerset, headed 60,000 _ . ^ 
men. The great battle of Toicton was fought in jowton. 

a snow-storm near a hamlet of that name, eleven 
miles south-west of York. The king and the Earl of Warwick, 
with a force of 40,000, gained a complete victory. The furious 
and obstinate conflict lasted for six hours, till the ground was 
piled with dead. Near 40,000 men, by far the larger part 
Lancastrians, were killed in the battle and in the close pur- 
suit, in which no quarter, by Edward's express orders, was 
given to the vanquished. Margaret, with Henry and their 
young son Edward, escaped to Scotland. This occurred in the 
last week of March, 1461. 

3. In June Edward IV. was crowned at Westminster. The 
first proceedings of the Parliament he summoned were to con- 
firm his title, as king by hereditary right, and to Coronation 
pass an act of attainder (declaring guilty of trea- ®^ Edward iv. 
son, and depriving of all honours and rank) against Henry, 
Margaret, Prince Edward, and many other Lancastrians. 

4. With the help of the French king, Louis XI., the in- 
domitable Margaret invaded England in 1464, but met with 
ill success. Lord Montague, the Earl of War- Battles of 
wick's brother, defeated her at Hedgeley Moor, in Hedgeiey 
Northumberland, in April, and in May he routed ^oo*" a"<^ 
the Lancastrians, under the Duke of Somerset, at ^^ *'"* 
Hexham, Somerset and other lords on his side were taken in 
pursuit, and at once beheaded. Margaret and her son escaped 
to Flanders: her unhappy husband wandered as a fugitive, or 
lay concealed by friends, for over a year: in 1466 he was be- 
trayed to the king, and imprisoned in the Tower. For some 
years, save for petty risings of Lancastrians, the butchery of 
Englishmen by Englishmen ceased. 
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6. During this time trouble had risen between Edward IV. 

and his great supporters, the Earl of Warwick's family. In 

1463 the king had married privately a beautiful 

tjl^jjjj^g® young widow, Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Sir 

Kichard Woodville. The marriage was avowed in 

1464, when Warwick started the subject of a royal match for 

Edward, and Elizabeth was crowned as queen at Westminster 

in 1465. 

6. Her influence filled the court with Woodvilles, who re- 
ceived emoluments and honours to the great loss and disgust 
The Nevilles ^^ *^® Nevilles, Warwick's family. The haughty 

Join the earl could not endure the loss of influence, and 
Lancas- what he deemed the ingratitude of Edward, and 
***"** jealousy soon passed into plotting with Lancas- 
trians. The Duke of Clarence joined the Nevilles, and in 
1469 married Warwick's daughter. In 1470 Warwick and 
Clarence, proclaimed as traitors by the king, fied for their lives 
to France, and made a league with Margaret for the pulling 
down of him whom Warwidc had set up. To bind the treaty, 
the young Prince Edward was niamed to another daughter of 
Warwick. 

7. In September, 1470, Warwick and Clarence landed at 
Dartmouth with a small force, while the king was absent in 

the north suppressing a Lancastrian revolt. Then 
of Henry vil ^a™® *^i® strangest turn of fortune in this extra- 
' ordinary time. In a few days the popular War- 
wick was at the head of an overpowering force, and Ed- 
ward IV., without the means of making the least effort, fled 
to Flanders. The deposed king, Henry VI., was taken from 
the Tower, and for six months reigned, while Warwick 
governed in his name. 

8. Edward IV. got help from his brother-in-law, Cliarles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and in the spring of 1471 landed 

with a small force at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. 

Edwarlfiv! ^^» ^^^^® *"^ *^^® brother Richard, Duke of 
* Gloucester, a kindred spirit both in courage and 
in want of principle, was his best ally. Men flocked in num- 
l)ers to his standard, and, passing Warwick on the road with- 
out encountering him, Edward reached London, where be was 
well received, and Henry was again put in the Tower. 

9. On April 14th, 1471, the conflict came between the king 

and Warwick. At the great and decisive battle 
^n^t! o^ Barnet, fought on Gladsmoor Heath, to the north 
of the town, Edward IV., now joined by Clar- 
ence, totally defeated the Lancastrians. Warwick himself, his 
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brother, Lord Montague, and most of the Lancastrian lords 
were killed. The king-maker bad met his match at last. But 
there was still the great, the masculiuei the beaten but uu* 
subdued Margaret. 

10. On the very day of Barnet she landed with her son, 
Prince Edward, now eighteen years old, at Wevmouth. The 
men of' Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester crowded 

round her ; but the victorious and exulting king, TcwtSlbui^. 
with Richard of Gloucester, himself a host by his 
courage and his skill, came down on them in conquering strength. 
At Tewkesbury y on May-day, 147 1 , upon the Severn's banks,Queeu 
Margaret's last field was fought and lost. The total rout of 
the Lancastrians was followed by a murder, in which Ed- 
ward JLV.'s prodigious cruelty surpassed itself. The young 
Prince Edward, brought with his mother captive before the 
victor, bore himself with a defiant boldness that should have 
won respect from a brave man. The brutal king smote him 
upon the face with mail-clad hand, and the daggers of Clarence, 
Gloucester, and the attendant lords stabbea him at once to 
death. The king's brother, the young Earl of Rutland, had 
been murdered, we must recall, by Margaret's supporters, after 
Wakefield, ten years before this fearful vengeance was exacted 
from her innocent son. Margaret was a prisoner in the Tower 
until her ransom some time afterwards by Louis XL of France. 

1 1. The gentle and unfortunate Henry died in the -^ . - 
Tower (it has always been said, by violence) three ^^^\^ 
weeks after the fatal day of Tewkesbury, and was 

buried at St Greorge's Chapel, Windsor. 

12. The blood-stained victor in this dreadful struggle of the 
Bed and White Eoses lived and reigned twelve years longer 
in ignoble security and depraved pleasure. In Edward in- 
1476 he invaded France, but was bought off by vades 
the disgraceful Treaty of Pecquigny (a town near ^^wncn, 
Amiens), the chief terms of which were — (1) the release of the 
ex-Queen Margaret of Aujou; (2) an annual pension of 50,000 
crowns, payable by Louis XL to Edward IV. during their joint 
lives, with an immediate payment of 75,000 crowns ; (3) that 
Louis XL's eldest son, the Dauphin, should marry Ed waixi IV.'s 
eldest daughter Elizabeth. The last stipulation was never 
carried out. Margaret, after her stormy Ufe, died, retired and 
at peace, in France in 1482. 

13. Edward had never forgiven his brother Clarence's tem- 
porary desertion of his cause, and there were con- Execution of 
stant feuds between Clarence on the one side and Clarence, 
the king, queen, and Richard of Gloucester on the other. 
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In the end Clarence was oondemned by the peers, at Edward's 
instance, on a frivolous charge of treason, in 1478, and 
put to death in some secret way, never revealed, in the 
Tower. His estates were given to the queen's brother, Earl 
Rivers. 

14. Edward IV. raised large sums from wealthy subjects 
by what he called "benevolences; " the rich were asked, and 

« . virtually compelled, to bestow presents on the 

' sovereign. By this and other arbitrary methods 
of getting money he avoided harassing with taxation the mass 
of the people, who might combine in dangerous insurrection. 
The nobles and wealthy merchants were comparatively help- 
less, the former greatly reduced in numbers and power by the 
long civil struggle, the latter not yet risen into influence. 

15. In April, 1483, worn out by sensual indulgence, Edwaid 
IV. died, aged forty-two, after a reign of twenty-two yeai-s, 

and was buried at Windsor beside his victim, 
Edww^^iv. Henry VI. He left two young sons, Edward and 

Richard, aged twelve and nine years, and several 
daughters, of whom the eldest, Elizabeth, became the wife, as 
we shall see, of the first Tudor sovereign. 

16. The admitted rights of Parliament had grown in several 
respects since the reign of Edward III. Under him laws were 

Origin of made by the sovereign on the petition of the Com- 
bilTt in mons (with the assent of the Lords), the effect 
Parliament, ^^^g ^^q^ ^j^g statutes SO drawn up often differed 
in various points from the expressed will of the Commons. 
Under Henry VI. the practice was introduced of either House 
of Parliament originating statutes, under the name of bills, 
which, when passed by both Houses, were presented to the 
sovereign for his assent without his alteration of their terms. 
All bills for raising money by taxation were originated by the 
House of Commons as at present. It was also established 
that the sovereign should in no way interfere with matters 
under discussion in Parliament, and that freedom of speech 
in debate should be enjoyed by the Commons. 

17. Under Henry VI. was passed the act which limited the 
fmnchise, or right of voting for members of the House of 

Respective ^°^°^ons, to the freehold possessors of land or 

powers of tenements worth at the least forty shillings a year, 

o mm*n^ a sum in those times equal to twenty pounds now. 

The House of Lords was still the dominant power 

in settling such important matters as a disputed succession to 

the throne, or the appointment of a regent, and in advising 

the sovereign in weighty affairs : the power of the House of 
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Commons lay, as it still does, in a large measure, in its being 
the legitimate source of supplies of money, derived from taxa- 
tion for the service of the crown. Such, with those before 
mentioned, were the constitutional rights of Parliament 
towards the close of the rule of the Plantagenet kings. We 
are to see those rights suspended, tampered with, attacked, 
but never destroyed, by arbitrary sovereigns hereafter, until 
the time came when they were placed, by the will and physical 
force of a determined people, beyond the reach, not merely of 
assault or open contest, but of doubt or cavil. 

18. Sd'ward V. had but a nominal reign of eleven weeks 
after his proclamation as king in Apiil, 1483. His astute, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous uncle Kichard, Duke 

of Gloucester, took measures at once to carry out Edwai5"v. 
the purpose he had formed of possessing himself 
of the throne. He was assisted by the late king's friend, the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

19. The young Edward's guardian, Earl Rivers, the queen's 
brother, was bringing up his charge to London from his castle 
of Ludlow, in Shropshii'e, when he was met by 
Gloucester and his pai-ty at Stony Stratford, near irTthe^f ower. 
Noi-thampton. Bivers and his friends were seized 

and sent as prisoners to Pontefract. The queen, on learning 
this, betook herself to sanctuary at Westminster, with her 
younger son Bichard, Duke of York, a boy of ten, and Glouces- 
ter brought the new king up to London, and placed him, as 
sovereign, in the Tower, which was then not merely a state 
prison and a fortress but a royal palace. 

20. Gloucester was appointed Protector and Defender of 
England by a council of peers and citizens. A Parliament was 
summoned in Edward Y.'s name, and the day of Coronation 
his coronation was fixed for June 22d. The new of 
king was destined never to wear his promised '''^*'****' '"- 
crown. Before the day arrived, Gloucester showed himself as 
he was, and turned upou the supporters of Edward Y. Earl 
Bivers and Sir Bichard Grey, a son of the queen's by her first 
husband, were beheaded at Pontefract; Lord Hastings, who 
adhered to his young sovereign, was executed without trial in 
the Tower. The queen was persuaded to surrender the young 
Prince Bichard, who was placed along with his brother. The 
Archbishop of York and Morton, Bishop of Ely, were made pri- 
soners, and the road to usurpation was now clear. A Dr. Shaw, 
the lord-mayor's brother, put forth in a sermon at Paul's Cross 
the ridiculous fable that the queen had not been really the 
wife of Edward lY., because he had been married before, and 
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his real wife was still living when he espoused Elizabeth Grey. 
If this were so, Edward V. was not legitimate, nor heir to the 
crown, and the Duke of Gloucester had the right of succession. 
In all these things Buckingham supported Eichard, and made 
a s))eech at Guildhall, in which he reasserted Dr. Shaw's in- 
vention. A body of peers and citizens then went to Bichard, 
and offered him the crown in the name of the nation. With 
feigned reluctance he accepted it, and on July 8th was crowned 
at Westminster with his queen Anne, a daughter of the great 
Earl of Warwick, and widow of Henry VI .'s son, Prince Ed- 
ward, at whose murder after the battle of Tewkesbury her 
present husband had assisted. 

21. Richard III. was thirty-three years old when, in the 
middle of the year 1483, he usurped the throne of England. 

-His character has been shown in what precedes, 
Richa^ln. Warlike courage and skill were united in him with 
a very high degree of artful and sagacious policy, 
used with hard-hearted cruelty to serve the purposes of the 
most unscrupulous ambition. We must, however, guard our- 
selves against accepting for the uncoloured truth the portrait 
drawn of him by Shakespeare in his grand historic tragedy. 
Our great dramatic poet wrote under Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter of the Lancastrian Henry VII., and, with or with- 
out design, blackened the moral visage of the subject of his 
play, whom Henry VII. encountered and overthrew. Lan- 
castrian hate has even descended, it would seem, so low as to 
libel Richard's personal appearance, and we are not to think 
of the last of the Plantagenets as being the hump-backed 
monster, leather fiend than man, that has been represented to us. 

22. The new king's first care was to secure adherents to his 
throne among the nobles by the free bestowal of titles and of 

Murder of Hches. The Lancastrian party from the first 
the princes plotted his overthrow. Their plan for setting uj) 
Jn the Tower. -^ ^^le young King Edward V. was paralyzed 
by Richard's declaration that both the royal brothers had died 
in the Tower. We need not dwell upon the well-known 
pitiful story: it seems ceiiain that they were murdered, and 
the bones of two young boys, found at the foot of a staircase 
in the White Tower in 1674, were buried in Westminster 
Abbey, by Charles II.'s order, as their remains. It is clear that 
Richard's interest was to remove them from his path ; but we 
are bound to say that in this matter his guilt has not been 
proved. Certain it is that these young princes disappeared, 
and that there is no reason to doubt that they perished by 
foul means within the Tower. 
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23. The belief in Richard's guilt united against him the 
Lancastrians, the Yorkists who had supported £dward Y., and 
the ex-queen's party, the Woodvilles. Bichard's Coalition 
old supporter, Buckingham, joined them, and the acainst 
able Morton, Bishop of Ely, who was a zealous ''•*^*'*»*«'' 
Lancastrian, was a leading spirit in their councils. By his 
suggestion they turned their thoughts to the young Earl of 
Bichmond, the present head of the Lancastrian party, with a 
scheme for joining the two houses of York and Lancaster, by 
Richmond's marriage to the Princess Elizabeth of York, eldest 
danghter of Edward lY., and, by the death of the young 
princes, now his heiress. Bichmond consented to the mar- 
riage, and the plotters set to work at once. Their first at> 
tempts ended in failure. The Duke of Buckingham's insur- 
i*ection in Wales ended in his capture and execution in 
November, 1483, and Bichmond's lauding on the south coast 
was prevented by a storm which dispersed his fleet. 

24. In Januarv, 1484, Bichard, triumphant for the time, 
held his first and last parliament. To please the people he 
now caused the passing of an act against the odious The pariia- 
benevolences of Edward lY.'s reign. His position ment of 
seemed before this to have been strengthened by '"*^*'*"* '"• 
the birth of a son, Edward ; but the young Prince of Wales 
lived only till April, 1484, and soon afterwards the queen died. 
Lancastrian prejudice accuses Bichard of having poisoned her. 
However that may be, he now formed the design, it is alleged, 
of baffling Bichmond's projects by himself marrying the 
Princess Elizabeth, who was bis own niece. 

25. In August, 1485, the Earl of Bichmond landed at 
Milford Haven. His force swelled its numbers as he marched 
northwards, and he headed 6000 men when, on Battieof 
August 22d, he met Bichard on the battlefield Bosworth 
of Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire. Lord P'*'*** 
Stanley, Bichard's chief supporter^ deserted to the invader, 
and the battle ended with the death of the desperate and 
gallant tyrant, overwhelmed by numbers as he strove, not 
without slaughter as he sped along, to hew his way to an 
encounter with his hated nvaJ. Before he was cut down he 
had slain Bichmond's standard-bearer, and was at the sword's 
point with Bichmond himself. The last battle of the san- 
guinary, shameful civil war had ended in the triumph of the 
Lancastrian Bed Bose. The naked body of the last king of 
the Plantageuet line was flung on a horse's back and carrie<l 
into Leicester, while Bichmond, amid his soldiers' shouts of 
joy and exultation, wore on the battlefield the crown that 
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literally h;iJ fallen from the helmet it surmounted on the 
usurper's head. 
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L The growth of constitutional freedom in England under 
the Plantagenets during a period of three hundred years and 
more has been traced in the preceding pages. The Termination 
feudal barons had wrung from tyranny the rights ofthefeudai 
embodied in the Great Charter of our liberties, and »¥»*«'"• 
had established a bulwark of freedom in the House of Com- 
mons. Symptoms had not been wanting that tyranny hence- 
forth might, in the last extremity, be met by insurrection of 
the lower and the middle classes, which were ever growing 
into greater strength and importance in the state. With the 
close of the Plantagenet line came also to an end the feudal 
system. The barons, whose nobility had rested, for long after 
the Norman Conquest, solely on the possession of land held 
under the ci-own, developed under the Plantagenet kings into 
a peerage of the five degrees of dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons, created by writ of summons to the great 
council, or, as now, by letters patent issued by the crown. 

27- The territorial peerage became a personal one, and as 
the feudal service of the barons to the sovereign fell into 
disuse and into decay, so the dependence of the Limited 
lesser tenants on the barons dwindled into a mpnarchy 
nominal subjection. The gradual mitigation and ©^^"B'and. 
diminution of villenage or slavery has been before referred to: 
when the Plantagenets ceased to reign, all men born on English 
soil had become freemen, and could all, below the peerage, 
claim and maintain, under the common law, equal civil rights 
in the courts of justice. The limited monarchy of England 
was established and the kingly power had become hereditary. 
The grand restraints on tyranny were that the sovereign, with- 
out the Parliament, could make no law ; that the sovereign, 
without the Parliament, could raise no money ; that the sove- 
rjign was subject to, and must govern by, the law, or, through 
impeachment of his evil counsellors by the Commons, be 
answerable to the nation for his conduct. 

28. Already the people of great continental states beheld 
with envy the substantial rights possessed by subjects of the 
crown in England. We have described the strug- influence of 
gles between the Plantagenet kings and the see of the church 
Rome, and the conflicts between clerical claims and '" f^eudal 
lay authority. Before recording how, under Tudor '"**' 
kings, the spiritual authority of the pope was repudiated and 
clerical privilege was finally disposed of, it is but bare jus- 
tice to acknowledge the services rendered by the Church in 
feudal times to the great cause of human happiness and pro- 
giess. It was the Church that in the libi-ary preserved, and 
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in the writing-room of the monastery copied and multiplied, 
the classic treasures of the past ; that kept in chronicles the 
record of the present; that fed the huugry, healed the sick, 
founded the college and the school, persuaded the feudal 
master to set free the slave, sheltered the weak and the perse- 
cuted in her sanctuaries, and lifted up the bold voice of men, 
who, fearing God, feared none besides, against the wrong-doer 
and oppressor, the mail-clad baron and the supreme feudiU lord, 
the king himself. Such noble benefits to the people of her 
Master, whom she strove faithfully to serve, may well redeem 
the Church of feudal times, not merely from sweeping censure, 
but from much ignorant reproach and misconstruction. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

MATERIAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS OF ENGLAND UNDER THE 

PLANTAGENET KINGS. 

1. During the three centuries between Henry II. and 
Henry VII. great progress was made in the arts which add to 

Manufac- "**ional wealth, domestic comfort, and refinement 
ture of linen of life. Under Henry III. the weaving of linen 
and woollen was introduced by Flemish settlers; and under 
goo i. Edward III. the weaving of woollen doth, a fabric 
up to his time made in England only in small quantities of 
inferior quality, was much extended and improved by skilled 
artisans imported also from the Netherlajids. 

2. During the fifteenth century the coal-trade of Newcastle 
became important through the increasing scarcity of wood for 

Establish- fuel, as the land was cleared of forest for the 
ment of further growth of corn and pasture. An exten- 
• sive trade in wool was carried on by exportation of 
the English fleeces to Flanders. The name of Lombard Street , 
in the city of London, commemorates the settling of goldsmiths 
from Lombardy, under Edward I., in the locality where still 
prevails the business in banking, money-lending, and money- 
changing, which they established when the Jews were ban- 
ished from the country. Glass windows, chimneys, roofs of 
tile in place of thatch, candles instead of torches, made life 
more pleasant in the better private houses. 

3. The pride of nobles was served by the adoption of the 
coat of arms, the vanity of ladies by the use of mirrors. The 
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^ndmill lightened the labour of the miller, and rag-made 
paper helped the studies of the scholai*. Fantastic splendoui* 
in the dress of men and women in the upper classes various im- 
reaehed its height under Edward III. Tue stone- provcmcnt» 
built castle of the Norman times began to yield, o^ *»'•*''"•• 
before the Tudors reigned, to the spacious manor-house of 
massive wooden beams, as the abode of the noble and the 
wealthy. The carver's and the jiaiuter^s art adorned the rooms 
in which the rich ate food more delicately cooked and seasoned, 
served upon plates and dishes of a finer ware. The use of 
gunpowder in war for cannon, though only partially develoj)ed, 
sounded a note of warning that the days of safety in stone 
walls and of protection in steel armour were coming to an end. 

4-. The Norman style of architecture, with its rounded arch, 
jjave way to the glories of the Gothic and the early English. 
'I'he noble cathedrals which adorn our cities rose chief buiid- 
iu their solemn beauty under Plantagenet rule, ingsofthe 
Westminster Abbey, and Saint George's Chapel, period. 
Windsor, date from the same period. The royal residence, 
Windsor Castle, was built, in the oldest part of the present 
fabric, under Edward III. 

5- The older colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, where centres 
of learning existed at a very early date, were founded under the 
Plantagenets. In Henry VI.'s reign the great school of Eton 
was established by that king. The learning which had been con- 
fined to the clergy was now extending itself to the 
noble laity. Few barons of the Norman and early "printing.^ 
Plantagenet times could read with ease ; their only 
care was for war, the chase, and the tournament. The grand 
event of the fifteenth century was the introduction into Eng- 
land of the art of printing. Invented in Holland and im- 
proved in Germany, it passed through the stages of lettera cut 
in wooden blocks and of types in cut metal, to that of movable 
cast-metal types, which gave the art its immense practical 
value for the swift reproduction and wide diffusion of the 
lessons of the past and the thought of the present. 

6. In 1477 William Caxton, who was assisted by Earl 
Rivers and Edward IV., set up at Westminster the first print- 
ing-press of England, the first work printed being, 
it is said, a treatise on the game of chess. In caxton. 
1484, at the very close of the Plantagenet period, 
the acts of parliament were first priiite<l, and the laws, for the 
first time since the Conquest, which had made Norman-French 
the language of all legal documents, were drawn up in the 
English tonofue. An account of the literature of the time. 
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and, generally, of all times in our history, must be sought for 
in works especially devoted to the subject. 



House of Lancaster {continued). 
Genealogy of Henry VIL [Henry of Hickmond). 

Edward ill. 



Catharine of France, 

widow of Henry V., 

married bir Owen Tudor of Wales : 

had MB 

"^Edmund Tudor, 

Earl of Richmoud, 

married Margaret fieaufurt 

Henry VII. 

(1489-1000): 

with him began the Houm of Tudor, 

called after his father. 



John of Oaunt (Ghent), 

Duke of JjancttBter, 

had, by his third wife 

Catharine Swynfurd, ions 

I 



John Beaufort, 
Earl of Somerset 

John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset 

I 

Margaret Beaufort, 

married Edmund Tudor, 

Earl of Richmond, 

see ' to left. Their son was 

Henry VII. 



Henry Beanfort, 

CanUnaland 

Bishop of Winchester 



House of Tudor (1485-1603). 

Henry Vil. 

(reigned 1485-1509), 

married Elizabeth of York, 

daughter of Edward iV. : had sons 

II 



3. 



Henry VIII. 

(bom 1401: reigned 1509-1547) ; married 

1. Catharine of Aragon (his brother's 

widow), divorced 1533 : 

S. Anne Boleyn (beheaded 1536) : 

Jane Seymour (died, sifter birth of son, 1537) : 

4. Anne of Cleves (divorced 1540) : 

S. Catharine Howard (beheaded 1542) : 

0. (^harine Parr (survived him). 

Had issue 



I 

Arthur, 

Prince of Wales, 

married Catharine of Aragon 

died 1501. 



H 
Mary I. 

(by Catharine of Aragon), 
born 1516 : reigned 1653-1558. 



il 
Elizaberth 

(by Anne Boleyn), 
bom 1533 : reigned 1558-1608. 



I 

Edward VI. 

(by Jane Seymour), 
bom 1637 : reigned 1547-19ai 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR, 1486-1603.— HENRY VII., 1486-1609; 

HENRY VIII., 1600-1647. 

1. Under the Tudors, both in England and in Europe gener- 
ally, we pass from the twilight of the middle ages into the 
broad day of modern history. The European Progress of 
states, at the close of this period, show themselves Europe at 
with boundaries fixed, and populations settled, *"••*''"«• 
and institutions formed, in their main features, as they were 
destined to continue, with minor alterations, until compara- 
lively recent times. The workings of the human mind will 
be seen issuing in changes and results of vast importance —in 
religious revolutions, in the opening of new routes and dis- 
covery of new destinations for commerce, in great advances 
made in arts and learning. Under the Tudors England began 
to play a part in continental politics such as, apart from efforts 
against tVance, she had not yet attempted. The progress of 
the nation to complete civil freedom seems, for the time, to 
have been checked. 

2. Under the Tudors there grew up into strength and in- 
fluence the great middle class of farmers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and tradesmen. Of these the three last, causes of 
especially, under the Stuarts, were to form the Tudor 
main strength of the parliament against the crown. *¥***""¥• 
The Tudor sovereigns, coming between the time when the 
nobles could check despotism and the time when this great 
middle class had learned to know its power, were thus enabled 
to rule with a more arbitrary sway than most of the Planta- 
geuets. The kingdom was exhausted by the long civil con- 
test, and the old nobles of the land had well-nigh disappeared 
on battlefield or scaffold. Men longed for peace above all 
other blessings, and thus the tyranny of Tudor monarchs had 
for its only check, but that no slight one, the wholesome fear 
of armed revolt, to curb which English sovereigns then pos- 
sessed no standing army. 

3. Henry VII. was crowned at Westminster in October, 
I486. He had acquired the royal power by conquest, without 
leal title. Edward IV.'s heir was his eldest 
(laughter, the Princess Elizabeth of York. After Henry*viL 
lier in right came the young Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, son of the late Duke of Clarence. He was now a 

(25) K 
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bo7 of fifteen, and was promptly oommitted by the usurper to 
the Tower. The new king was the head of the Lancastrian 
line; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, being great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of Ed- 
ward III. His father, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
was the son of Sir Owen Tudor, and Queen Catharine, widow 
of Henry Y. An act of Parliainent confirmed the possession 
of the throne to Henry and to his heirs. 

4. Henry YII. was a man of cold heart and crafty mind, 
whose ruling passion was avarice, and chief principle of policy 

the love of peace. He caused justice to be sternly 
^fj^JJI^yli^ and faithfully rendered, save where gieed of money 

and his strong feeling against the Yorkists inter- 
fered. He proved himself a wise and beneficial ruler in the 
encouragement he gave to trade and maritime discovery. 

5. Henry's chief counsellors were two able and energetic 
clergymen, Morton, Bishop of Ely (afterwards Archbishop of 

Marriage Canterbury), and Fox, Bishop of Winchester — 
with men who had been his faithful adherents in exile. 

Eiizabeth. j^ January, I486, the rival claims of York and 
Lancaster were settled, and the two lines united, by the 
king's marriage, as arranged, with Elizabeth of York. 

6. In the same year risings of Yorkists, got up by 
former partisans of Kichard III., were suppressed. More 
The impostor formidable attempts were to come in the shape of 

Lambert two remarkable impostures, strongly supported 
Simnei. -j^y. Edward I Y.'s sister Margaret, Duchess-dowager 
of Burgundy. In 1487 a low-born impostor, named Lambert 
Simnei, was encouraged by the Yorkist faction to come for- 
ward and declare that he was the young Earl of Warwick, 
escaped from the Tower. His chief prompter was the Earl of 
Ijincoln, John de la Pole, a nephew of Eaward IV., as sou of 
his sister Elizabeth. The pretender had a pleasing face and 
manner, and was well received in Ireland, where, as before 
mentioned, the Yorkist cause was popular. Richard of York, 
the founder of the line, and Warwick's father, the Duke of 
Clarence, had won favour there in the office of lord-deputy. 
The imposture was exposed in London by the simple process 
of taking the real Warwick from the Tower and sending him 
escorted through the streets. The end of it all was that 
Simnei and Lincoln landed in Lancashire with a hired force 
of 2000 Germans, and, joined by other troops, were routed by 
the royal forces under Henry at the battle of Stoke- Barddph, 
in Nottinghamshire. The Earl of Lincoln was killed in action; 
Simnei, treated with the wise leniency of contempt, was set 
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to wash the dishes in the royal scullery, whence ffood conduct 
raised him to the rank of falconer. Henry maoe use of the 
paltry rebellion to get money from the Yorkists by levying 
tines and confiscating estates. 

7. In November of this year, 1487, the queen was crowned, 
in deference to a strong feeling of the people, 

roused by the king's jealous exclusion of his Yorkist ©f EiSHbeS! 
wife from the full outward honours of royalty. 

8. In 1492 a second and more troublesome impostor, named 
Perkin Warbeck, started up and kept his cause, with ix>werful 
he!p, floating for five years before tne public. The The impos- 
new pretender gave out that he was the Kichard, tor Perkin 
Duke of York, younger son of Edward IV., whom w*^*^ck. 
men held to have been murdered in the Tower. He, too, a 
youth of handsome face and winning manners, was well re- 
ceived in Ireland, and during his career he was undoubtedly 
supported by some who resdly believed in his pretensions. 
Warbeck, a native of Toumay in France, was fully acknow- 
ledged as Duke of York by Margaret of Burgundy. He seems 
to have been really a finished actor, and thoroughly imposed 
by his address on many Yorkists. The king's spies kept him 
well informed of the communications passing between Flan- 
ders, where Warbeck was with Margaret^ and the plotters in 
England. To meet Warbeck's story, lyrrel and Dighton were 
produced, as two of those who took a personal sh£u*e in mur- 
dering the princes in the Tower, and their confession was given 
to the world. The bodies of the princes could not be fouud: 
their subsequent discovery has been before referred to. The 
king then turned on those in England whose intri^es with 
Flanders had been detected, and several executions, including 
that of Sir William Stanley, who had fought for Henry at 
Bosworth Field, enriched him by confiscation, and helped to 
secure him by terror. Thus was the plot checked in England 
in 1496. In 1496 Warbeck went to Ireland, but was driven 
out by the new lord-deputy. Sir Edward Poynings, and he 
then betook himself to Scotland, and was well received by 
James IV., who married him to a daughter of Lord Huntly. 
Some border- warfare followed between the Scotch and Eng- 
lish, and Henry made it his excuse to raise arbitrary taxes. 
A Cornish insurrection, roused by the taxes, was defeated at 
Blackheath, in Kent, whither the boldness and the anger of 
the miners carried them. In 1497 peace between James IV. 
and Henry drove Warbeck from Scotland, and then the farce 
was soon played out. He landed in Cornwall, and soon headed 
a considerable force. When the royal army approached him 
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in Somersetsbire, be meanly l^t his followers in the lurch and 
fled, and the rising ended with the hanging of a few of the 
insurgents. Soon afterwards he surrendered, and was prisoner 
for a time in London. In 1498 he escaped to sanctuary at 
Bichmond ; surrendered again ; confessed his imposture, was 
committed to the Tower, and hanged at Tyburn in 1499 for 
alleged plotting with his fellow-prisoner, the Earl of Warwick. 
To the disgrace of the king, Warwick was beheaded. 

9. This act of tyranny and violence, which slew the last 
male heir of the Plautagenet line, secured the dynasty, whOe 

it disgusted and enraged the people. Warbeck's 
Drogheda. failure in Ireland had been mainly caused by the 
iirmness of the lord-deputy under whose sway the 
Statute of Drogheda, or Poyningt^ Jjaw, was passed in 1495. 
This law enacted that all previous legislation in England 
should be valid in Ireland, and that the approval of the Eng- 
lish legislature should be required for the introduction of any 
bill into the Irish parliament. For nearly three centuries, 
until Ireland, from 1782 to 1801, had her own Parliament, 
this law was the chief princi^ of Englii^ rule there. 

10. In November, 1501, Henry sought to strengthen his 
position at home and abroad by the marriage of Arthur, Prince 

of Wales, to Catharine of Aragon, daughter of 
^^aISSSS.**^ Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. A few months 

after the marriage the young prince died, and the 
king's second son Henry was created Prince of Wales, and 
betrothed at eleven years of age to the youthful, widow, who 
was over eighteen. We shall see important consequences flow 
from the fidfilment of this contract m the next reign. 

11. Henry VII. never forgot his two chief purposes, the 
increasing of the royal power and the adding to the royal 

Court of treasure. Both objects were attained by the re- 
Star vival of that jurisdiction of the king's council 
Chamber, ^iji^h, under Edward III., had been known, and, 
after falling into disuse, was destined now and hereafter to 
gain evil notoriety, as the Court of Star Chamber. A room in 
the royal palace at Westminster, having its walls adorned with 
stars, gave to the court the name, which lasted long after its 
sittings were held elsewhere. It was always the engine of 
oppression, and its judges condemned men, contrary to the 
Great Charter, untried by their peers or equals, while enormous 
fines were levied from wealthy subjects for trifling or ima- 
ginary ofl^ences. The forced loans or Benevolences of Ed- 
*'ard IV.'s reign were now revived, and in all schemes for 
'nging money from a too patient people tlie king was well 
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and informers, and penal laws new and old were wrested to 
the purposes of shameless rapacity. A modern aristocracy 
was yearly growiuB in numbers and importance, composed of 
men who had made money in trade, and bad purchased the 
etrtates of nobles brought into debt during the recent civil 
wars. All who had wealth were Hsb to the wide net of 
illegality and fraud cast by tiie low-bom Empeon, and the 
more infamous Dudley, a man of higher talents, origin, and 
training. 

12. A brief retrospect may now be taken of affaire in Scot- 
land, before we notice a marriage of great importance in the 
history of the two countries. The Stuart sove- short iketch 
reigns were now reigning in Scotland. The first of 8cottl»h 
of the line was Robert II., son of Marjory Bruce '''•*<"T' 
(daughter of the great Robert Bruce), and Walter Stuart, a 
noble of Norman descent. He died in 1389, and was suc- 
ceeded by his sou Bobert III., a gentle, feeble personf^ 
wholly unfit to cope with the fierce spirits who snrroun£d 
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the throne. His brother, the Duke of Albany, a bold and 
unprincipled man, governed the country, and used his power 
with a view to making his own branch sovereign in Scotland. 
One of Bobert III.'s sons died in prison in 1400, done to death, 
it is believed, by his uncle Aloany. His younger brother 
James started for France in 1406, being then a boy of eleven 
years, despatched from home for safety from his uncle. He 
became prisoner to an English vessel, and was for nineteen 
years a captive under honourable treatment at Windsor. 
Henry lY. gave him an excellent education, and some fruit 
of his studies and meditations, a book of poems called The 
Kin^s Quhair (or Book), composed in England, is still extant. 
By the death of his father, Bobert III., the young James 
became nominal King of Scotland in 1406; but Albany ruled 
the country as regent, and died in 1419, leaving Scotland a 
prey to utter anarchy. 

13. In 1424 the captive king returned to Scotland, and 
assumed his power as James I. He was an excellent and 

enlightened monarch, and probably did more for 
Sootiand! Scotland than any sovereign she ever had. Law 
and order took the place of turbulence and con- 
fusion. Enactments, based upon English legislation, regu- 
lated trade, settled taxation, and repressed lawless nob^. 
The just and needful severity applied to his unruly barons 

E roved his ruin. In 1437, murdered at Perth by Scottish 
ands, he died a martyr to the cause of true socisd progress 
and righteous rule. 

14. His son James II., only six years old, was his successor. 
The strife of factions raged during his minority, and when he 

assumed power the Douglases had gained the first 
Scotland? pl*ce among the nobles, and their influence was 
a constant menace to the throne. The Earl of 
Douglas was killed by James himself at Stirling. A king 
murdered his own invited guest. James II. perished in I460, 
when one of the rude cannon of the time burst at the siege of 
Boxbui|[h Castle. 

16. His son, James III., was now but eight years old, and 

again faction and disorder wrought much ill to Scotland. 

I ■•■ -When the minority ended, the king proved one 

sTotiind? lil^e Edward II. of Endand— an idle trifler with 

unworthy favourites. The nobles soon revolted, 

under the king's son Prince James, and James III. was killed 

'in the pursuit after a lost battle with the rebels in 1488. 

16. He was succeeded by his son James IV., whom we have 
seen already in our history as the protector for a time of 
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Perkin Warbeck. In 1602 James IV. of Scotland marrietl 
Henry VII/s eldest daughter, Margaret, and this iv f 

union ultimately gave to the English throne the Scotland f 
Stuart and the Hanoverian kings. 

17. A grand event in European history occurred in Henry 
VII.'s reign, and witli its interest and glory his name will 
justly be for ever associated. A new world was 

given to commerce, to civilization, and to Chris- JJmcTiLL 
tiauity in the discovery of America. The great 
Christopher Columbus, helped by Queen Isabella of Castile, 
was the first to discover land, in the West India Islands, 
beyond the hitherto mysterious ocean of the West. It was to 
Henry VII., as patron of enterprise, that the world five years 
later owed its first knowledge of the mainland of America. 
In 1492 Columbus landed in the West Indies; in 1497 John 
Cabot, a Venetian, sent by Henry from Bristol, landed in 
Labrador, and his son, Sebastian Cabot, sailed southwards and 
explored along the coast. 

18. In 1498 the Portuguese explorer, Vasco de Gama, made 
his way round the Cape of Good Hope to India, Discovery of 
and was the pioneer or what for more than three p9*R%.®^ 
centuries was to be the chief route of the trade of Hope. 
Europe with the East. 

19. As his last hours drew near, remorse for his iniquitous 
extortions filled the mind of the first Tudor sovereign, and he 
sought comfort in disbursing some of his ill-gotten -. .. . 
hoards in alms and the foundation of religious Henry vii. 
houses. He died in April, 1609, at his palace of 

Shene, the charming place upon the Thames which since his 
time has been called Richmond, after his former title. He 
was buried in the abbey at Westminster, within the chapel, 
noted for its beauty, which is still called by his royal name. 
His will enjoined, in general terms, upon his young successor 
that satisfaction should be given to the subjects wronged by 
the high'handed and illegal doings of Dudley and of Empson. 

20. Henry VIII., at eighteen years of age, was welcomed 
to the throne by a people who rejoiced to be rid of a 
sovereign who had no personal qualities to soften ^^^ ^^j ^ 
the rigour or to veil the sordidness of his grasping and 
and tyrannical rule. The new monarch was one character of 
to whose character it is very difiicult to do full "®"nr viii. 
justice. All that ia attractive in person, manners, and accom- 
plishments is mixed with much that is atrocious and revolting 
m actions. His handsome, fresh, and ruddy face, his gay and 
lively manner, his active, manly frame, his skill in all the arts 
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and traininj? of a gallant prince, his open dealing, his kingly 
profusion of expenditure, his youthful impetuosity of temper, 
won from the people at the outset an admiring regard which 
the display of all his vices, the hard experience of all his 
tyranny, never wholly destroyed. His long career presents us 
with a striking study of development in human character. 
He was the incarnation of stubborn self-will. From a purpose 
once formed it was well-nigh impossible to turn him. He was 
bigoted in his belief, arrogant in his self-assertion. He moved 
onward to the gratifying of his royal will and pleasure with a 
resistless march that swept before it mercy, justice, modera- 
tion — all that is kindly and humane. To offend his pride, to 
thwart his aims, were to court utter ruin, to seek for beggary, 
and the block on Tower Hill. A monarch who might have 
been amongst the noblest and the greatest that have ruled 
was brought to infamy by deeds which no art can palliate or 
explain away. Self was his soul's idol, and its worship led 
him, step by step, from the cruelty of passion and caprice to 
the hard-hearted, ruthless tyranny which must for ever cloud 
his name and fame. It is an aggravation of his guilt that 
nature had endowed him with a vigorous intellect, with high 
talents, fearless courage, firmness, and sagacity well fitting the 
born ruler of a nation, and that in taste and in solid acquire- 
ments he showed his love of and capacity for theological 
learning. With all his faults and crimes, he was at least a 
monarch that Englishmen will never think of with the con- 
tempt awarded to the weak indolence and ignoble vice of 
some that have brought shame upon the throne. 

21. In April, 1509, Henry VIII. succeeded his father; on 
June 7th he married his brother Arthur's widow, Catharine 
of Aragon ; on June 24th they were crowned at 
of Hcrii? Vill. Westminster. The new king's chief ministers at 
first were his father's able servant Fox, Bishop <»f 
Winchester, and the Earl of Surrey (afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk). He did not obey his father's injunction as to 
restoring moneys to those who had been plundered in the 
name of law, but he did let vengeance loose, to the people's 
joy, against the ministers of evil. Empson and Dudley were 
beheaBed on a charge of high treason, and the crew of in- 
formera who had served them were exposed in the pillory to 
the pelting of the pitiless mob. The hoards of wealth amassed 
by Henry VII. fast vanished in lavish outlay on the pleasures 
dear to his gay and gallant son. In masque and tournament, 
in dance and banquet, the days and nights flew on. In the 
pleasures which he loved and in the business of state which 
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he never neglected Henry soon found a ready, jovial, and able 
helper in the ambitious man whose name will be for ever 
coupled with his king's. 

22. Thomas Wolsey, born in a low sphere at Ipswich in 
1471, and educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B. A. before he was fifteen, had won by 

zealous service Heniy VII.'s high regard, and wSuey! ^ 
had risen to be Dean of Lincoln in 1608. Under 
the new king he was made a privy -councillor, and soon 
mounted by his substantial merits as a man of business and 
by a coui'tier's arts into the first place in his fickle master's 
favour. His power and his splendour of life quickly became 
second only to the king's, and such as had seldom been the 
perilous possession of a subject. Greedy in acquiring and 
most lavish in spending ; with ambition aiming even at the 
papacy; energetic, enterprising, and sagacious; haughty to all 
rivals, bland to all inferiors ; one who could stoop to all arts 
of conciliation and all phrases of persuasive eloquence, and rise, 
on occasion, into the dignified bearing of all but supreme 
command— this extraordinary man excited envy by his swift 
mounting to giddy heights, and fell with a ^reat fall when his 
arrogance offended and his supposed double-dealing enraged 
the king. 

23. This will be seen hereafter ; it is due to him to note 
his patronage of learning as the founder of Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and the fact that after his fall , 
Henry was much more of a tyrant than while his caiier.* 
counsels swayed the sovereign. For nearly half the 

reign he was virtually chief minister, and in seven years from 
its commencement had become Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop 
of York, lord chancellor, a cardinal, and papal legate in 
England. As lord chancellor he showed high character and 
capacity in the learning, impartiality, and keen insight which 
guided him to judicial decisions. 

24. The old dreams of French conquest led Henry, in 1512, 
to join a league against France (now ruled by Louis XII.), 
composed of the pope, Ferdinand of Spain (Henry's 
father-in-law), Venice, and the Emperor Maximilian the*8pur8. 
I. of Germany. Little of gain or glory was tlie 

issue. In 1513 Henry crossed to Calais, and, with Maximilian, 
captured Terouenne (near Boulogne), and Tournay, in Flan- 
ders. During the siege of Terouenne, in August, there was 
fought at Guinegate, south-eajat of Boulogne, the Battle of 
the Spurs, when Henry drove the French cavalry in hasty, 
ignominious flight. 
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25. The war with France brought into the field the old 
French ally, Scotland, and Henry's orother-in-law, James lY., 

invaded £ngland with an army nunibering 60,000 
Fiodden! ™«"> ^^ '613. The Earl of Surrey, with a force of 
half the number, met them, and at Fiodden^ in 
Northumberland, below the Cheviots, inflicted a defeat the 
most disastrous in the history of Scotland. Ere day was done 
thousands of Scotchmen, all Scotland's best and bravest nobles, 
and Scotland's king, lay dead upon the field. 

26. In 1614 peace was made with France, and Louis XII. 
married Henry's younger sister Mary, but died on New-year's 

Peace with I^^y* 1616. Peace also with Scotland followed 

f^ranee and Flodden, and the queen, Mai^aret, Henry's sister, 

Scotland, jj^game regent there during the minority of James 

y. Francis I. succeeded Louis in France, and Louis' widow, 

Mary, married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and became 

grandmother of Lady Jane Grey. 

27. In 1616 Fei-dmand of Spain died, and in 1610 his suc- 
cessor Charles became, on Maximilian's death, the Emperor 

Charles V. of Germany, by the election of the 
ofoTrmany. German princes. A most important epoch in the 

history of Europe had now come. Charles Y. 
was the most powerful monarch of his time. Spain, Naples, 
Sicily, the new world of America, with its exhaustless mines of 
silver, the Netherlands, and Austria, all owned him for their 
lord. Francis I. was a bitterly disappointed candidate for the 
imperial crown of Germany, and from this time dates the 
enmity between Germany and France which has continued, 
with such striking episodes of struggle, down to the present 
moment. 

28. Henry VIIL, strong in his insular position, could not 
but be an ally well worth securing by either of the two great 
Field of the continental sovereigns. Hence came long intrigues 

Cloth of of diplomacy, in which Wolsey played a chief part, 
Gold. g^gj. striving for, and hoping by the help of 
Charles V. to ultimately reach, the high prize of the papal 
power. In April, 1520, Charles stayed for some days as 
Heury's guest in England; and in May of the same yeai' 
Henry and Francis met near Calais, on a spot of the English 
territory, called, from the rich and gay display made by the 
courts, the Field of the Cloth of Qola. After some weeks of 
the splendid sports and feastmg dear both to Henry and 
to Francis, Henry and Charles met again in Flanders, and for 
the time Charles V. secured Henry to his side in the French 
and German rivalry. 
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29. An alliance against France was soon afterwards brought 
about by Wolsey between the pope (Leo X.), Charles V., and 
Henry. In 1521 Henry's assertion against Luther <• Defender 
of accepted Catholic doctrines, in his book On the of the 
Seven Sacraments, obtained from Leo X. the com- Faith." 
plimentary title I^idei Defensor (" Defender of the Faith"), 
still marked by the letters *' F.D.'' on our coinage. 

30. In December, 1621, the pope died, and Wolsey met his 
first failure by tiiie election to tae papacy, as Adrian VI., of a 
Fleming who had been tutor to Charles V. In infrin^©- 
the same year, in England, tyranny's first victim ment of 
fell, in the beheading, on a frivolous charge of high q^^^^ 
treason, of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, son of 

the Buckingham beheaded by Richard HI. Throughout this 
reign illegal usurpation of powers by the crown was the main 
principle of rule. In defiance of " Magna Charta '' arbitrary 
imprisonment of the subject became common. The odious 
system of forced loans called benevolences took the place of legal 
taxation sanctioned by the House of Commons. From 1516 
to 1622 no parliament was summoned, and none again from 
1523 to 1630. Laws passed by the Houses were superseded 
by royal proclamations, and a servile parliament passed in 
favour of oppression many statutes which the next reign saw 
repealed. 

31. In 1522 Charles V. again visited England, a main 
object with him being to soothe Wokey for his disappointment 
as to the papacy. War against France was now 
declared by Henry, but want of means made Eng- MoiiT** 
lish efforts fail. In 1623 a stand against the inso- 
lence of Wolsey and the tyranny of Henry was made in the 
House of Commons, by the speaker. More, when he asserted 
pai*liamentary privileges, and by the House, when they refused 
to vote the moneys demanded by the crown. Sir Thomas 
More, one of the wisest and best of Englishmen, a learned 
lawyer and theologian, an eloquent speaker, a noble patriot, a 
witty, genial companion and friend, stood high in Heiu*y's 
favour. But he risked, though in this matter he did not lose, 
all, when Wolsey went to the House of Commons and in ti.e 
king's name asked for the lar^e sum at that time of £800,(KK) 
as a supply. Met with a studied silence, Wolsey assumed his 
haughtiest tone, and was informed by More that the ancient 
privileges of the Commons forbade an answer from the Speaker 
save by instruction of the House. Half only of the money 
asked was voted. 

32. In 1523 also Wolsey endured the second failure in his 
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hopes of the papacy. On Pope Adrian VI/s death, Charles V. 

Treaty be- ^^^P^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^^ Medicis to the tiara as Pope 

tween Clement YII., and Wolsey tamed his thoughts to 

^EnHmnd^ French alliances. In 1626 the total defeat and 

"' * capture of Francis I. at Pavia, in Italy, by 

Charles V.'s forces, rendered the support of Wolsey of little 

further value to the eraperor. After a vain effort to get 

Charles Y. to join him in an invasion of France, Henry veered 

round to the French cause, and in 1627 a treaty was made 

between Henry and Francis I., who had been released in the 

previous year. By this treaty all English claims to the crown 

of France were finally renounced, and the two powers aimed, 

without effect, at clearing Italy of the imperialist troops of 

Charles Y., which, under the Constable of France (the Duke 

of Bourbon), a renegade to his country, bad taken and sacked 

Borne, and made prisoner of the pope, Clement YII. 

33. About this time appeared the first symptoms of Wol- 
sey's loss of favour with the king. Illegal exactions had roused 

the people even to the point of revolt, and their 
tJ?e piJ^ hatred was turned mainly against Wolsey. The 

king was growing restive under his arr oga nt de- 
meanour, but things were for a time kept .quiet by Wolsey's 
judicious present to the king of the new mansion known since, 
as a royal palace, by the name of Hampton Court, upon the 
Thames, near London. In 1627, too, Henry started on the 
course that was to lead him to the rupture with the pope 
which was the immediate outward cause of the great religious 
revolution in this country called the Reformation. We are 
carefully to avoid the thought that Henry ever was himself a 
Protestant. He lived and died a holder of the religious faith 
of Bome, though motives far removed, indeed, from questions 
of religion, caused him to make the church in England wholly 
independent of the papal power. 

34. After a marriage of eighteen years to Catharine of 
Aragon, whose only living issue was the Princess Mary, Henry 

Preiimi- desired a son as his successor, and of a son Catha- 

naries to a line was never likely now to be the mother. It 

^i!^T^^ f"*'" is probable that Henry was weary of his serious 
Catharine. j n x ^ i. 

and excellent partner, who was, moreover, six 

years older than himself, and that he had already cast his 

eyes upon her beautiful and vivacious maid of honour, Anne, 

daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn. What Henry said was that 

he had doubts as to the lawful nature of his union with a 

deceased brother's wife. In May, 1529, a papal commission, 

composed of Wolsey and a special legate, the Italian Cardinal 



Campejfgio, begaa to dj the question in London. Queeo 
(.'athartne, on the opening of the court, refused to ple>^, or 
recognize the court at all. Her appeal was supported at Bonie 
by the influence of her nephew the emperor Charles V. After 
two montliB' sittings Campeggio stopped the trial, and both 
parties, Henry and his queen, were summoned to appear be- 
fore thepope. 

35. This step caused Wolsey's ruiu. Rightly or wi-ongly, 
Henry suspected Wolsey of a share in the pi-oceeding which 
had l^iffled him, and the whispers of Anne Boleyn 
against the cardinal envenomed Henry's feelings. Woliey. 
In October, 1529, Wolsey's high office as lord- 
chancellor passed to Sir Thomas More, and bis magnificent 
London house, York Place, with all its costly belongings, 
became the king's In August of this year the treaty of 
Cambray had established peace abroad, and Henry could now 




give his whole mind to the divorce. Wolsey did not long 
snrvive his dirauee. Henry to some degree relented, and gave 
him a full pardon in the spring of 1630, but in tlie autumn he 
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was arrested as a tndtor, and died at Leicester Abbej on his 
way to London. 

36. Tlie fall of Wolsey brought to the front two new ad- 
visers of the king, Thomas Crannier and Thomas Cromwell 

Cranmer, a fellow of Jesas College, Cambridge, 
CromweiiL ^^ <^ ^^^^ theologian of weak character, who 

has gained an undue fame as a martyr, but was 
undoubtedly an instrument in promoting the great religious 
changes of this and the succeeding reign. Cromwell, an able 
statesman, once Wolsey's servant, gained attention first •by 
his faithful and courageous defence of his old master in his 
fallen fortunes, and rose fast in Henry's favour. 

37. Cranmer's suggestion that the question whether the Ictics 
of God aUow a man to many his brother^s widow should be 

Opinion of submitted to the divines at all the universities of 
the univer^ Europe, caiight Henry's fancy, and was acted on 

*'*divorce*** ** once. The English agents obtained favour- 
able replies from several of the universities of 
France and Italv, and, not without much difficulty, an opin- 
ion was obtained from the English universities also that the 
marriage with a brother's widow was forbidden by the law of 
God. 

38. In 1531 proceedings were taken by the crown to make 
all the English clergy liable to the penalties of the act of 

Henry ac- Praemunire of Kichard IL's reign for having sub- 
knowiedged mitted to Wolsey as papal legate. The de^y in 
***Ohi?^h** *^®^ ^^^ houses of Convocation (Upper House 
of bishops. Lower House of clerical representatives) 
offered to pay a large sum for a pardon, and the king accepted 
the proposal only on their acknowledging him as supreme 
head of the church and dergy of Englaim, but with the inser- 
tion of the ingenious and important clause, " in so far as is per- 
mitted by the law of Christ.'' In 1532 the legislative powers of 
Convocation were practically surrendered to the king, and au 
act of Parliament transferred to him the tribute of annaieSj or 
first-fruits, hithei*to paid to the pope, being the first year's 
income of all sees when a new bishop or archbishop was 
appointed. Sir Thomas More, who firmly held the pope's 
supremacy, at once resigned his office as lord-chancellor. 

39. The Church of England was thus made subject to the 
state, and the gauntlet of defiance to the papacy was thrown 

Marriage down, by measures aimed at her power and profits 

^B**i^""* alike. After declining to appear before the papal 

^® •V"- court at Rome in the matter of the divorce, Henry, 

in January, 1533, privately married Anne Boleyn. In that 
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year's Parliament an act was passed forbidding all appeals to 
Home in ecclesiastical suits. In May, 1533, Cranmer, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced the marriage with 
Catharine null and void, by tne Divine law, from the begin- 
ning, and that with Anne Boleyn valid, and she was publicly 
crowned queen at Westminster with fuU honours. 

40. In September, 1533, was bom the princess, named 
Elizabeth, who became afterwards the famous queen. Tlie 
divorced Catharine lived in retirement in England End of paf»ai 
until 1536. In 1534 an act of Parliament ratified power in 
Cranmer's sentence of divorce, confirmed the mar- England, 
ri^e with Anne Boleyn, and settled the crown on Henry's 
chudren by Anne, to the exclusion of the Princess Mary, 
Catharine's daughter. All opposition to this statute was de- 
clared to be treason. The papal power in England was now, 
in 1534, brought to an end, and the English Church was 
sepai-ated from Bome by the Act of Supremacy, declaring the 
King of England ^'the only supreme head in eai-th of the 
Church of England." The withholding or denial of this title 
was made a crime subject to tlie fearful penalties of high 
treason, and Henry was thus armed for his future acts of 
tyranny. The pope replied by threats of excommunication, 
which had no terrors for the stubborn Henry, to this and 
other statutes which gave the sovereign of England the whole 
ecclesiastical authority within the realm. Tlius, for a woman's 
fair face, by a man's strong will, England ceased to have, 
save for one short reign, all connection with the see of Borne. 

41. The Parliament, which, except when the pockets of the 
people were concerned, seemed to regard itself as existing only 
to register the decrees of a too-powerful monarch, opposition 
had sown the seeds which were to bring forth an to the new 
abundant crop of vengeance and of plunder for tlie '**«""«• 
king. The first victims of note were the venerable Fisher, 
Bishop of Bochester, and Sir Thomas More, who had been 
already sent to the Tower for refusing to take the oath which 
involved in its terms an approval of the divorce and the mar- 
riage with Anne, together with a promise to maintain the 
succession of Anne's offspring to the throne. Under the new 
laws of supremacy and treason seveiul of the clergy died at 
Tyburn for denying the king's new title, and a mad fanatic, 
named Elizabeth Barton, known as the Holy Maid of Kent, 
and several of her friends and advisers, were executed for de- 
nouncing the king's divorce and new marriage. In June, 
1535, Fisher was beheaded at Tower Hill, under an act of 
attainder, for refusing to acknowledge the king's supremacy 
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iu the church, and withiu a few days Sir Thomas More died 
in the same cause on the same spot. 

42. The new pope, Paul III., drew up a bull of deposition 
against Hennr, which was not, through the interposition of 
SuppreMion brands I., issued till three years afterwards. The 
of the lesser breach with Borne had now been made irreparable 
monasteries, y^y, ^y^^ violent deaths of Home's chief supporters 
in the land. It was in the first days of 1536 that the good 
Queen Catharine died, her last written woi*ds being tender 
expressions of forgiveness in a letter to the king. Henry 
proceeded now to spoil the church which his determined blows 
had laid prostrate at his feet. Commissioners, with Thomas 
Cromwell at their head as vicar-general, wielding the power of 
Henry as head of the church, visited certain religious houses, 
and after inspection of them made report to parliament 
against them. An act of Parliament, in 1536, suppressed 
the Lesser Monasteries (those with incomes under £200 a-year), 
and the revenues of 376 establishments, amounting to more 
than -^30,000 a-year, with all their plate and other goods, to a 
great value, became the king's. 

43. We may here note that Wales became, in this same 
Real union of year, really united with England. The remains 

Wales with of feudal power held by the barons were abol- 
Engtand. jghed, English laws were established, and Welsh 
members were elected to the House of Commons. 

44. The same year, 1536, beheld the fall and tragic end of 
the fair queen whose charms had wrought, at least in part, so 

many woes. In May, Anne Boleyn was tried by 
Anne Boicyn. * J^^J ®^ peers, condemned for treason, as having 

been an unfaithful wife, and beheaded at the 
Tower. This is no place for the discussion of the vexed ques- 
tion of her guilt or innocence. 

45. Tlie day after her death Henry married the queen's 
maid of honour, Jane, daughter of Sir John Seymour. A new 

Marriage parliament was summoned, which excluded from 
with Jane the succession both Catharine's and Anne's issue, 
Seymour. ^^^ settled the crown on issue of Jane Seymour, 
reserving to the king the right of disposing of the crown by 
will, if need arose from want of heirs. Cranmer displayed liis 
readiness to serve an earthly master by declarinff that the 
mania^e with Anne had been, like Catharine's, null and void 
from the beginning. The ground alleged was that she hail 
been previously betrothed to the Lord Percy. 

46. It is now time to pause in the recounting of events, 
and notice the religious questions and the great religious 
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movement inteimingled with tlie politics of the time and 
working on them with unexampled force. There Progress of 
were three chief pai*tie8 in the state. There were the religious 
those who held the pope to be supreme head of the "movement, 
church ; these had been lately awed by More's and Fisher's 
fate. There were the king's party, rejecting papal authority, 
but holding all the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faitli ; 
chief among these were Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 
the able Duke of Norfolk, son of the victor of Flodden Field. 
There was the reforming party, rejecting both papal authority 
and Koman Catholic doctrines, and its ^reat adnerents were 
Cromwell and Cranmer. These last, nowever, kept their 
religious tenets in the back-ground, while they were glad 
to fan the flame of the king's hatred to the pone. 

47. Throughout the reign the doctrines of the Church of 
Borne remained the established religion of the land, and the 
very act of 1534, which put an end to papal Origin of the 
power in England, declared, through Parliament, term Protes- 
the adherence of the realm to the Catholic faith. tantism. 
The doctrines of the Eeformation were boldly taught in Ger- 
many by the monk Martin Luther, who had renounced the 
pope's authority in 1620. Those doctrines had obtained the 
name of Proteatantismf from the protest (laid by the Reformers 
in 1529 before the diet of the empire assembled at Speyer in 
Germany) against the decree issued for maintaining the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

48. At this crisis in the religious history of Europe great 
efforts were made by the Reforming party to supply the laity 
with translations of the Holy Scriptures in their ^^^ g.^j 
own tongue. The first printed English New Testa- placed in 
ment, translated by William Tyndale, had been parish 
issued at Antwerp in 1526, and the first English <^hurches. 
Bible, ■ complete, by the same scholar, appeared at Zurich 
in 1535. The law still forbade the printing of Bibles 
in England, and in 1535 Tyndale's version was pubhcly 
burned at Smithfield. In 1536, however, the king so far 
yielded that a complete translation of the Bible, based upon 
Tyndale's and executed by Miles Co verdale, afterwards Biimop 
of Exeter, was dedicated to him, and a copy was placed by 
order in all parish churches. 

49. Amidst all the reforming zeal of Protestant scholars, 
backed by the sect of WicklStes or Lollards, The Pilgrim- 
which never had died out, the common people still age of 
held to the old faith. Unable to make distinctions Q»*«ce- 
in; i points of doctrine, they could, and did, well estimate the 

(25) L 
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loss mciin*ed by them in the suppreasion of the monasteries. 
When no law existed for the relief of the poor, the benefits of 
aims, food, and medicine, dispensed at every convent and 
monastery in the land, were justly valued by the needy and 
afflicted. In 1536 the anger of this class burst forth into a 
formidable insuri*ection in the north of England, called tlie 
PUgrimaae of Grace, It was joined by the Archbishop of 
York and many of the nobles and the landed gentry, and the 
rebels captured Hull, York, and Pontefract Castle. Their 
avowed oojects were to restore the Church, put down the new 
doctrines, and lemove evil counsellors from the king. The 
Duke of Norfolk first cajoled them by promises into a partial 
dlspei«ion, and then, armed with a sufficient force, fell on the 
lemnant with the terrors of martial law in the spring of 1537. 
The matter ended with the usual fall of heads at Tower HilL 

50. In October, 1537, the queen, Jane Seymour, had a sou 
born, to Henry's great joy, doomed to be mixed with grief at 
Suppression the mothers death a few days afterwards. The 
of greater young prince reigned in due time as Edward VI. 
monasteries, ^j^^ defeat of the insurrection in the north was 
followed, in 1639, by the suppression of the Greater Monasteries, 
over 600 in number, and of over 2000 chantries, chapels, and 
hospitals. The vast revenues of these religious houses, to tLe 
amount of more than ;£ 160,000 a-year, became, to a great extent, 
the private pi-operty of the king, and of favoured courtiers who 
were the ancestors of some of our present wealthy nobles. The 
lands attached to the livings held throughout the country by 
the clei'gy of monastic orders were also seized, and passed into 
the hands of laymen. A portion of the wealth of the monas- 
teries was given to the foundation of schools, and the estab- 
li^ment of six new bishoprics; five of which, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Chester, Bristol, and Gloucester (the last two now 
forming one see), still exist; the sixth was Westminster. One 
consequence of this suppression was that the country was 
covered with beggars and sturdy vagabonds, whom the law 
whipped, deprived of their ears, and, for persistence, hanged, 
thus adding to the fearful death-list of burned heretics and 
headier traitors. 

61. In this same year, 1539, Heniy surpassed his previouii 

deeds of tyranny by a masterpiece of wickedness. The 

pious, learned, and kindly cardinal, Reginald 

Pole!* I'ole, had published a treatise on the Unity of 

the Churchy in which Henry's divorce, marriaee 

to Anne Boleyn, and assumption of supremacy in the chumi, 

were severely condemned. He was a second cousin of the 
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kiug, being grandson of Edward IV/s brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, while Henry was grandson of Edward IV. himself. 
Uoable to reach Pole, who was safe abroad, Henry seized in 
England the cardinal's nearest relatives and dearest friends, 
and wreaked his vengeance upon them. Lord Montague (the 
cardinal's brother) and the Marquis of Exeter (a gi-andson of 
Edward IV.) were among those executed on a vain charge of 
treason, and Pole's aged mother, Margaret Plantagenet, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, sister of the Earl of Warwick beheaded by 
Henry VII., was seized, imprisoned, and in the end (in 1541) 
beheaded, an innocent, venerable, and hapless victim. 

52. The soundness of Henry's religious faith, according to the 
Roman Catholic view, was shown, sSso in 1539, by the passing 
of the Statute of the Six Articles. This law ordered adl statute of 
men, under penalty of burning, to admit six points the Six 
of the Boman doctrine, of which the chief was the ^'^'^les. 
change of the bread and wine (in the religious service called 
the Mass) into the real body and blood of Christ. This doctrine 
of the real pres.ence, or transubstantiation (meaning *' change of 
substance ' ), became the test doctrine in future persecutions, 
upon the accepting or rejection of which hung life or death for 
those accused of heresy. The influence of Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, had much to do with this enactment. It was 
felt as a severe blow by Cranmer and the reforming party. 
The lowest depth of shame was reached by Parliament, at this 
time, when it surrendered at a stroke the whole substance of 
the nation's liberties by an act declaring that a royal procla- 
mation had the same force as a statute passed by the Houses. 

53. Cromwell now sought to strengthen the Protestant cause 
by finding Henry a Protestant wife. The lady selected was 
Anne, daughter of the Duke of Cleves. Her sister Marriage 
was wife of the Elector of Saxony, the head of with Anne of 
the Protestant League in Germany. Henry was 0'ev«»- 
taken, it seems, by a flattering portrait which he saw of her, 
painted by the famous Holbein. The treaty of marriage was 
concluded, and Anne of Cleves came to England for the cere- 
mony. The king then saw, to his disgust, an ungraceful and 
ill-favoured lady, who could talk no language but Dutch, of 
which Henry knew not a word. The marriage took place in 
January, 1540, and the servile Convocation and Parliament 
gratified Henry by a divorce in July on some frivolous pretence 
of a previous betrothal of Anne. The fourth wife was then 
pensioned off, and lived contented and retired in England 
until 1557. 

54. The king had, in spite of his annoyance, made Cromwell 
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Earl of Essex, but the matter rankled in his mind and led to 
Execution of Cromwell's ruin. The nobles hated the low-born 
Thomas man who had risen so high, and the powerful 
Cromwell. j^Quj^n Catholic party longed for vengeance on the 
king's Protestant adviser. Henry allowed him to be arrested 
on a charge of high treason, and a bill of attainder passed both 
Houses of Parliament. In July, 1540, Thomas Cromwell, 
another victim of judicial murder, was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. 

66. The king's fifth wife was a Boman Catholic lady, 
Catharine Howard, sister of the Duke of Norfolk, who had 
Marriaee been Cromwell's greatest foe. Norfolk and Gardi- 
with Oatda^ ner were now sapreme in Henry's favour, and 
r ne oward. persecution to the death by burning raged against 
the Protestants, while the hangman made short work of Roman 
Catholics who denied the king's supremacy. For a year and a 
half Henry was charmed with his new wife, and beheaded her 
in February, 1542, for gross misconduct both before and after 
marriage. Little doubt of Catharine Howard's guilt exists. 

56. The same year, 1542, saw England again at open war 
with Scotland. In 1613 James V., a child two years old, had 

succeeded his father James IV., the victim of the 
SSSland? ^atal Flodden Field. For fifteen years, a long 

minority, so often baneful to Scotland's interest?, 
had witnessed constant struggles for power amongst the Scotch 
nobles. In 1528 James V. assumed the government, and from 
the first was hostile to the Reforming party in Scotland. He 
married the French Princess Mary of Guise, a Roman Cathohc. 
Many Scotch Protestants died martyrs by fire for their faith. 
Tlie Scotch king rejected all advances made by Henry, who 
wished his nephew to take part with him against the pope, and 
the borders of the two countries were crossed and recrossed, 
season after season, by the plundering parties of both nations. 

57. In the autumn of 1542 a proclamation of war by Henry 
was followed by a disgraceful Scotch defeat at Solway Mobs, 
Birth of Mary in Dumfriesshire, when an army, seized with 

Queen of panic, fled from a few hundred English horse. 
8cot«. fj^Yie shame of it helped to kill James v., already 
ailing, and he died a few days after the birth of his daughter, 
destined to be famous for all time as Mart/ Queen of Scots. 
68. Henry VIII. now tried to bring about the union of 
w ith *^® Scotch and English crowns, after his death, 
France. ^X *^® proposal of his son Prince Edward's mar- 
riage to the baby Princess Mary of Scotland. Car- 
dinal Beaton, the leader of the Roman Catholic party in Scotland, 
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frustrated this, formed an alliance, with France, and went on 
with the burning of Scotch Pmteatants. Henry, with Charles 
V,, declared war agaiiiat France in 1643, and went himself to 
Calaia with an army. Nothing waa done bejoncl the capture 
of Boulogne, though the war dragged on till 1646, with ekir- 
miahes on land near Calaia, and some naval warfare in 1646. 

59. The pains taken by Heniy to form an English navy of 
real power and importance are a welcome contrast to the 
tragic horrors of his reign. Dockyards at Porta- 
mouth, Deptford, and Woolwich, laws designed to (hj ^H^d. 
promote the growth of timber for the vesselB huilt 
there, provision fur the regular pay of officers and crews, bear 




witness to the king's energy and wisdom in the good cause of 
protection for his realm. The country reaped the fruits of 
Henry's pnidence when, in 1545, a powerful French fleet, 
with troops intending an invasion, appeared off the Isle of 
Wight. Lord Ldsle, with a fleet inferior in number, but 
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including his huge flag-ship the Great Harry, met them with 
firmness and success sufficient to prevent a landing, and seii<l 
the Frenchmen sailing home discomfited. 

60. In July, 1643, Henry married his sixth and last wife, 
Marrfaffe Catharine PaiT, the widow of Lord Latimer. 

with Catha- She was a Protestant, but her unblemished good- 
arr. ^^^ ^^^ j^^^ prudent care preserved her in her high 
and dangerous position. 

61. In 1544 the king allowed some progress to be made in 
the direction of Protestantism by the publication of the Litany 

Forms of in English, and in 1545 some forms of ])rayer in 
prayer In English, for morning and evening service, were 
English, permitted. All prayers had hitherto been in the 
Latin tongue. 

62. In 1646 the Beformation cause in Scotland, where John 
John Knox ^^^^ ^^ *^® Protestant champion, was for a time 

helped by the murder of its persecutor, Beaton, 
slain at St. Andrews by a conspiracy of his foes. 

63. The end of the long eventful reign of the Tudor tyrant 
was drawing near. His temper, rendered furions by failing 

health, which took the form of painful ulcers in 
'^Ikirrey! ° the leg, made all around him tremble for their 

safety. His last victim was the Duke of Norfolk's 
son, the Earl of Surrey, Henry Howard. A gallant soldier, 
graceful poet, accomplished courtier and scholar, Surrey was 
the most promising Englishman of his day. Ambitious hopes 
and a rash tongue proved his ruin. He uttered angiy words 
when he was recalled from the post of governor of Boulogne, 
;md set himself up as a |}olitical rival of the Earl of Hertfonl 
(best known as Duke of Soniereet), Edward Seymour, brother 
of the king's beloved third wife. An act of Parliament in 
1644 had settled the succession on Prince Edward, with 
reversion of the crown, if he died heirless, to the Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth, and the king meant Hertford to be 
Prince Edward's guardian. Norfolk and Surrey were arrested, 
and Surrey, after a hasty trial for high treason, was beheaded 
on January 19th, 1547. His father barely escaped with his 
life. A bill of attainder against Norfolk passed the House 
of Lords without inquiry, was hurried through the Commons, 
and received the king's assent. 

64. The warrant for the execution had gone to the Tower, 

when news came that the king had died at two 
Henry Viii. o'clock on the very morning (January 28th, 1547) 
that the beheading was to take place. The Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower paused for orders, and the privy-council 
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stayed the heaxisraan's band. Henry VIII. w.-is buried at 
Windsor. He left three children — Edward, now nine years 
old, Jane Seymour's son ; Mary, aged thirty-one, daughter of 
Catharine of Aragon; Elizabeth, Anne Boleyn's daughter, 
aged thirteen. In this order they succeeded to the throne. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR (Contmu«d)-EDWARD VI., 1647-1663; 

MAKY I., 1663-1668. 

1. The new king, Ed'ward VI., was a pious boy, of feeble 
health, already well instructed, and warmly in favour of the 
Protestant doctrines. During his short life he 

was regarded by the Protestant party with the Ed^ward*vi? 

hopeful affection given to one who promises to be 

a wise and amiable, if not a vigorous, ruler. The great fact 

of his reign is that the Kefoimation was, in all essential points, 

eflfected. 

2. The Earl of Hertford and his party in the council set 
aside at once the will of Henry VIII., which had intrusted 
the governing power to sixteen executors, so chosen Somerset 
as to hold the balance even, during the minority, becomes 
between the Protestants and Boman Catholics. P'*®*®*^®'*' 
Hertford became Protector, with the rank of Duke of Somer- 
set, and governed in his royal nephew's name. To the 
Protector Somerset, and Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with Hooper, Latimer, and Ridley, the English Beformation 
is due. The Earl of Southampton, head of the Eonian 
Catholic party, was deprived of the chancellorship and re- 
moved from the council, and Somerset became the virtual 
sole ruler of the land. 

3. On February 28th, 1547, Edward VI. was crowned at 
Westminster. The Protector Somereet promptly took mea- 
sures to effect, if possible, the marriage, planned 

by the late king, between Edward and Mary of p^nWe? 
Scotland. Francis I. of France had died soon 
after Henry, and Henry II., the new French king, was in 
close alliance with the Scotch Catholics. Somerset invaded 
Scotland, and in September, 1547, defeated the Scotch regent, 
the Earl of Arran, with great loss at the well-fought batUe of 
Pinkie, near Musselburgh. Still the Scotch would not yield, 
and the young Queen Mary was sent to France, where she 
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was betrothed to the king's eldest son (afterwards Francis II. 
of France) and brought up as a strict Boman Catholic. 

4^ During this year the penal laws of the late reign were 

all repealed by Parliament, as well as the statutes of Henry lY. 

Repeal of &ud Henry Y. against the Lollards. The crime of 

obnoxious treason became again what it was under Ed- 

*«wt. ward III. — to plot for the king's death, to make 

war against him, or to help his enemies ; the Statute of Sic 

Articlts ceased to maintain Eoman Catholic doctrines; the 

royal proclamation had no more the force of law. 

5. A general visitation was now made by commissioners 
through all the dioceses, to prepare the way for the adoption 

First Book of Protestant ritual and teaching in the Church, 
of Common The chief opponents of the new religion amongst 
'*^*y*''' the clergy were Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, but 
they had no power to stay its pro^iess. Gardiner was com- 
mitted by the Council to the Fleet rrison. The appointment 
of all bishops was assigned to the king, and all remaining 
revenues of ecclesiasticar bodies were transferred to the crown. 
In 1648, by an order of council, the images which had been 
objects of veneration were all removed from churches, and a 
new communion-service took the place of the service of the 
mass. In the same year Cranmer, helped by theologians from 
al)road, compiled the First Book of Common Prayer, which 
])urged the service of what were alleged to be errors of the 
(Church of Bome; and in January, 1549, the First Act of 

Uniformity enjoined the use of this book in all churches. 

6. While Cranmer was toHing at the reformation of religion, 
Somerset was dealing with plots against his rule. His brother. 
Execution of the High Admiral of England, Lord Seymour, 

Lord 8cy- had married the queen-dowager, Catharine Parr, 
mour. jjg gained over to his side many nobles, jealous 
of the proud and rash Protector's power, and planned a rising 
to subvert him. Seymour was beheaded on Tower Hill, imder 
an act of attainder, in March, 1549. Another dangerous rival 
of Somerset's was Dudley, Earl of Warwick, son of the Dudley, 
Henry VII.'s evil minister, who was beheaded by Henry VIII. 
The late king had created him Lord Lisle, and at Edward's 
accession he was made Earl of Warwick. , He is known best 
in history as Duke of Northumberland, as we shall see him 
when his ambition sent to death, in the next reign, the most 
guileless and interesting of victims. 

7. Amidst the contests of the great and the religious 
changes, the sufferings of the common people enforced their 
9laim to iiotice. The immediate evils caused by the suppres- 
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sion of the monafiteries have beeu already seen. The large 
supplies of gold and silver from America had lowered the 
value of mouej, and bad seasons and misgovern- oissatisfac- 
meut had raised the price of food, while wages kept t'on of the 
at the same level. The new nobles, enriched by P«*»*"*nr. 
the church lands, increased the moderate rents exacted by the 
monks from their tenants, and labourers suffered with the 
farmers who employed them. The land inclosed for parks, 
and turned into sheep-walks, from the tempting price of wool, 
seemed to the starving but a wanton waste of food that might 
be had by tillage, and their distress was goaded to rebellion. 
Armed risings in all parts had to be dealt with. Most were 
put down at once, but the men of Devonshire and Noiiolk 
gave more trouble. An army of ten thousand men in Devon- 
shire, demanding the restoration of the old religion and of 
half the abbey-lands, wajs attacked and routed by Lord Kussell 
(ancestor of the present ducal family of Bedford), a nobleman 
who owed his wealth to the confiscations denounced by the 
rebels. 

8. In Norfolk a man named Ket, a tanner, was the leader 
of a force which required the Earl of Warwick, 
backed by six thousand soldiers, to defeat it. A Norfolk. " 
large number of rebels fell in action, and Ket was 
hanged at Norwich. 

0. These troubles led to the fall of Somerset, already odious 
for his pride, his usurpation of all power in the state, his 
courting of the people, and, to the Eoman Catholic 
jjarty, for his support of the new religion, and pull- Somerset, 
ing down of bishops' palaces and churches in the 
Strand, in London, to build himself a mansion. The name, 
though not the building, still remains as Somerset House. In 
October, 1549, the crisis in the council came. The Earl of 
Warwick led the hostile party, and Somerset, outvoted there, 
and destitute of help outside, was sent a prisoner to the Tower. 
Parliament deprived him of all his offices, and Waiwick suc- 
ceeded to his power, without the title of Protector, 

10. The Boman Catholic party now hoped for reaction in 
religious matters, but Warwick, created Duke of Northumber- 
land, turned round on his old faith, and pushed the 
Reformation on. The Scriptures were now ordered Homilies. 
to be read in English in all churches, and a Book 
of Homilies, or sermons, was issued for the clergy to preach. 
Several of the Boman Catholic bishops, including Gardiner, 
were deprived of their sees. Miles Coverdale became Bishop 
of Exeter; JohnHooper, Bishop of Gloucester; Nicholas Bid- 
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ley, Bishop of London. The preaching of Hugh Latimer, late 
Bishop of Worcester, now nearly eighty years of age, did ranch 
for the new doctrines with the people who crowded round him 
at the cross in old St. Paul's Churchyard. Early in I650 
Somerset was released, and regained some share of popularity, 
though not of power. 

11. In 1661 the now established faith of the Beformers was 

summed up in the Forty-two Articles of Religion, which, under 

Second Book Elizabeth, oecame the present Thirty -nin^ Article* 

of Common of the Church of England. In 1662 the Second 

' • Book of Common Prayer, not much differing from 
the present service, was iasued. 

12. Amid all changes the Princess Mary stuck to the olil 
faitli, and defied the king and council. Northumberland had 

now made peace with France and Scotland, an<l 
Somertet.^ w*as devising schemes of advancement for himself. 

The first thing was, to be rid of Somerset, who 
was arrested, tried, and condemned for felony, on a charge of 
plotting death to Northumberland, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill in January, 1662. 

13. The failing health of the young king led on Northum- 
berland to try and get the throne for one of his own family. 

Designs of ^^ represented to Edward that the Princess Mar}' 
North um- should be set aside from the succession, as being 
beriand. g^j.^ ^ restore the old faith, and that Elizabeth, 
though she was not a Boman Catholic, must be excluded witli 
her elder sister; that both of them, in fact, were illegitimate 
by act of parliament ; that Mary Queen of Scots was not to be 
thought of, as a Roman Catholic and as betrothed to a foreign 
prince who would be king of France. This bein^ so, they must 
fall back on Henry VIII.'s will, which (failing his own child- 
ren and their issue) had devolved the crown npon the heirs of 
his sister, Mary Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk. The eldest of her 
three grand-daughters (her daughter having married Henry 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset) was the Lad v Jane Grey, now sixteen 
years of age. The meaning of all this was, that Lady Jane 
Grey was married to Lord Guildford Dudley, fourth son of 
Noi*thumberland, and her succession would make the father- 
in-law virtual king of England. Never did unprincipled 
ambition lead, as will be seen, to a more speedy or disastrous 
end for the ambitious. 

14. The young king was persuaded to comply, and by a 

legal instrument or deed, called letters patent, left the crown 

Death of ®^ ^'^ decease to the Lady Jane Grey, who did all 

Edward VI. she could, when the time came, to avoid the fatal 
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greatness thrust upon her. On June 21st, 1663, the council 
signed tlie letters jmtent, and the king died on July 6th at 
Greenwich, and was buried at Westminster. 

15. Three days after Edward VI.'s death Northumberland 
allowed the fact to become known. He had been trying, 
without success, to entrap the Princesses Elizabeth j^^ j^^^ 
and Mary into his power. On July lOth Lady Qrey pro- 
Jane Grey was proclaimed queen, greatly against claimed 
her will. The council were, in the main, sup- ^^^ 
porters of Mary's right, and the mass of the nation went with 
them. Northumberland's ambitious attempt ended in his 
troops deserting him on his march into Norfolk to oppose 
Mary, and he was sent to the Tower, along with Lady Jane 
Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley. 

16. On August 3rd Mary entered London in triumph, and 
proceeded to the Tower, from which Gardiner and other Koman 
Catholics were now released. On August 22d Restoration 
Northumberland was beheaded, after confessing of the Ro- 
himself guilty of treason. Sentence of death was '"S"jf **^n°"^ 
passed against Lady Jane and Dudley, but it was 

not executed at the time. Gardiner, again Bishop of Win- 
chester, was made lord-chancellor, and Mary was crowned 
queen by him on October 1st, 1563. The Roman Catholic 
religion was fully restored ; Bonner and other Boraan Qatholic 
bishops recovered their sees; Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, and 
Latimer were imprisoned. 

17. The first acts of the parliament declared the queen 
legitimate, and repealed all the statutes of Edward YI.'s reign 
that had to do with reliffion. The character of ^^ 
Mary, the first queen whS ever reigned in Ens- gUSSIS^i^aV; 
land, has been branded, through popular hatred, 

with a coarse epithet of unmistakable meaning. Fond of blood- 
shed for its own sake, or for the evil uses of ambition, she cer- 
tainly was not. She lived in an age of religious intolerance, 
when the punishment of those who professed erroneous doc- 
trines was believed by Roman Catholics and Protestants alike 
to be a religious duty. She had inherited from her mother, 
Catharine of Aragon, a gloomy temperament; her father gave 
her the true Tudor qualities of obstinate self-will, bigoted ad- 
herence to her opinions, cruel and tyrannical severity in making 
others yield. Uncomely in pei-son, and narrow in understand- 
ing, she had the courage and the vigour of her race when 
difficulty and danger were to be met. If those who smarted 
under the cruelties of her reign had grounds for hatred, his- 
tory will see reason to mingle with reprobation of her severity 
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Bometliing at least of pity for the miaery and disappoiutments 
of her marriage, something of recognition of her sincere, if 
misguided^ ze^. 

18. Mary was over thirty-seven years old when she came 
to the throne. Her cousin, the £mperor Charles Y. of €rer- 

many, the champion of the Boman Catholic faith 
"of Wyatt^" abroad, was on the alert to push the cause in Eng- 
land, and proposed a marriage of Mary with his 
son, who was soon to become the famous Philip II. of Spain. 
Mary was fflad enough to wed a prince kindred both in char- 
acter and mood ; the nation disliked the idea of the Spanish 
match. The Protestants feared, with good cause, for then- 
religion ; patriotic Boman Catholics, loving their faith, loved 
still the independence of their native land. Fear led to in- 
surrection in the early spring of 1554. In Kent, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt rose, marched on London after overthrowing the Duke 
of Norfolk at Bochester, and put the Boman Catholics in a 
panic by the seizure of Westminster and Southwark. Mary's 
presence of mind and courage led to Wyatt's defeat in &e 
city, and the Tower fates closed on him. Lady Jane's father, 
the Duke of Suffolk (Tate Marquis of Dorset), made an abortive 
attempt in the midland counties, and in Devonshire the rebels 
liad as little success. The Duke of Suffolk's movement sealed 
his daughter's fate. 

19. Wyatt and Suffolk, and many another, died by the 
headsman's hand, and on February 12, 1554, perishea that 

Execution graciou^ lady, Jane Grey, the companion of the 
of Lady young King Edward in his studies, the gentle and 

Jane Grey, ^j^^ learned student, at sixteen, of Plato, and a 
modest, tender victim slain for the daring and ambition of 
others. She died at seventeen years of age, beheaded in the 
Tower, after seeing, with the serene courage of true piety, 
mixed with the ghef and horror of true love, her husband 
Dudley's corpse carried headless past her. Amidst these trou- 
bles, the protecting influence of Charles V., and her own pru- 
dence, preserved the Princess Elizabeth. 

20. In July, 1554, Philip and Mary were married at 
Winchester. He had the rank and title of King-Consort, but 
Marriage of the government was vested in the queen alone. 

Mary with Neither Philip's manners, which were cold, haughty, 
Philip II. ^jj^ repelling, nor his character, which was in all 
respects detestable — a mixture of impurity in life with the 
relentless cruelty of Spanish bigotry — could win the least love 
or respect from Englishmen. He lived in England but a 
vear: no child was born to bless |he union ; he left in 1555, 
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and saw Mary again only for a few days in 1667. He had 
treated his wife with neglect from the lirst, in spite of her 
affection for him, and soon tired of a jealous bride eleven 
years older than himself. His sole regard for England lay in 
the hope of usin^ England's wealth and power against his 
rival, France. When he depai*ted, the sole feeliiig of England 
towards Philip was that the country was well rid of him. 

21. In November, 1666, in pursuance of the policy of recon> 
dlement to the papal see, the queen received as papal legate 



her kinsman, Cardinal Beginald Pole. He gra- gn^i^n^i 

acain In 
land and the parliament were absolved from the union with 



ciously pronounced, by the pope's order, that Eng- acain in 



guilt of their past heresy and restored again to **'"*' 
union with the church. The statute of Henry lY.'s reign 
against heretics was restored. 

22. In 1666 the persecution began. The queen's chief 
minister was Gardiner; Bonner, Bishop of London, was his 
agent in the deeds of persecution. Most of the Persecution 
victims who were burned, at Smithiield, an open of Protes- 
space in London, and elsewhere, died for refusing **"*•• 

to acknowledge the real presence, or the change of bread and 
wine in the mass into the real body and blood of Christ. One 
of the clergy of St. Paul's, John Eogers, was burned first, at 
Smithfield. Hooper was tortured in the fiames at Gloucester. 
Bidley and Latimer died, joyous amid suffering, at Oxford. 
Cranmer's guilt of belief in the new doctrines was aggravated 
by his past complicity in the divorce of the queen's mother, 
Catharine of Aragon, and him it was determined not only to 
kill but to degrade. Driven first by dread of death to recant 
his Protestant faith, he was brought forth at last to die, and 
then at St. Mary's Church, in Oxford, in March, 1666, he took 
back bis recantation, denounced the pope and the doctrines of 
the Roman Church, and was hurried to the burning. 

23. Many divines fled from the storm to a refuge at Geneva 
and other Protestant cities on the Continent ; of these were 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, and Fox, famous as Subserviency 
author of the Book of Martyrs, Pole succeeded of the 
Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury. A sub- P*'*"*'"*"*- 
servient parliament, largely made up of lords and gentlemen 
enriched by the plunder of the Church, sanctioned almost 
whatever the queen wished, when it was found that their ill- 
gotten wealth was not to be returned. From Protestants to 
Homan Catholics, and back again to Protestants in the next 
reign, they changed their creed according to the pressure of 
the time. 
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24. ^leanwhile the persecution of the Protestants oon- 
tiiiued. In this, as in the persecution of Boman Catholics 

Extent of uuder Elizabeth and James I., it should be 
the observed that the charges made against the suf- 
persecution. ferers were in many cases partly religious, and 
i>artly civil or political. The whole number of persons 
burned at the stake from February, 1665, to November, 1558, 
was about two hundred and eighty, and included, bishops, 
clergymen, gentlemen, tradesmen, farmers, servants, labourers, 
over fifty women, and a few children. 

25. In 1555 Philip succeeded to the vast dominions of 
Charles V. by his father's abdication. Master of Spain and 

Abdrcation of the Netherlands, he aimed at universal rule in 

o^ Europe, and in 1567 succeeded in getting Mary to 

C ar es . j^j^^ ^-^^ -^^ attacking France. At the great battle 

of St. Quentin, in the north of France, an English force 
helped Philip to a great defeat of the French army. 

26. Mary had long been failing in her health, and suffering 
in mind and heart from disappointment at her want of chil- 
dren, and at Philip^ coldness. The opening of the 

Calais, ^^^tt year, 1558, brought her a fearful blow. The 
fortress of Calais, England's sole French possession, 
held by us since its capture by Edward III., was surprised and 
taken by the Duke of Guise. This loss enraged the nation. 
It was the weakness of the garrison left there by the impini- 
dence of the government that had alone caused the disaster 
and disgrace. 

27. The cup of Mary's misery was full. Eegret for the loss 
of Calais, dread for the future faith of the nation under 

Elizabeth, hope disappointed, love outraged and 
Msuy? despised, these were the sufferings that killed 
Mary, and should mix compassion for the woman 
and the wife with the judgment whicn may be passed upon 
her severity as a religious zealot and as a queen. She died on 
November I7th, 1558, and was buried at Westminster. The 
most humane and tolerant of the Eoman Catholics of that age, 
Cardinal Pole, passed away on the same day as his broken- 
hearted sovereign. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOB (Co>itinued)-ELIZAB£TH. A.D. 1668-1603. 

I. The new queen was twenty-five years old when she came 
to the throne, by the proclamation of the council upon Mary's 
death. Queen Elizabeth was the ablest sovereign Acc©»»ion 
of her time. Her character presents to us an and cha- 
eKtraordiuary assemblage of qualities, giving her BS*^*beth 
a high and peculiar place amongst the monarchs of 
all history. Her personal gifts were such as to command the 
admiration and the awe of all beholders. A handsome face, a 
tall and majestic figure, worthy of a queen, were, when she chose, 
made more attractive still by the bluff and hearty graciousuess 
of manner which had given her father popularity at the be- 
ginniug of his reign. From Henry she inherited the Tudor 
qualities of vigour, imperiousuess, and stem severity of i*ule; 
upon occasion she could yield to passionate outbreaks of a 
temper which was, in general, under a firm control. Deter- 
mined in carrying out her purposes, wherever it was possible, 
she showed wondrous tact and skill in yielding to her people's 
will at such a time, and in such a way, as to gain love and 
credit by compliance. Her art was such, that wliat seemed 
uiagnanimity was often, if not always, only prudence. She 
had marvellous sagacity, vigilance, and penetration into cha- 
racter and motive. To overreach her was impossible, and she 
was pitted against men whose life was one long training to 
deceive. She did not scruple to meet guile with all the 
resources of duplicity and falsehood, and to this day, in some 
transactions of her life, none can even guess how far she was 
sincere. She was bold, but not rash, in meeting dangers; she 
could strike hard and home when it was safe, and smile, with 
a sheathed sword, when it was needful. She was a sovereign 
thoroughly determined not only to maintain her throne, but 
to uphold the honour of her country, and she well knew how 
to appeal by stii'riug words to the hearts of those whom she 
ruled. At the same time she zealously upheld the principles 
of absolute and arbitrary rule established by her father. Her 
foreign policy, if wanting in honesty and good faith, was very 
sucoessful; it was marked by a desii*e to maintain peace, 
l>ecause she wished her people to have time to collect and 
consolidate their strength for the struggle that was sure to 
come ; and when it came, her wise abstention, as a rule, from 
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useless enterprises had made the nation equal to the crisis. 
The weakness and the vices that deformed her, apart from her 
love of absolute power and her political double-dealing, came 
from her mother, frivolous Anne Boleyn. It is strange to be 
forced to record that a woman, endowed with many qualities 
of greatness, was glad to hear herself called beautiful at seventy, 
was full of jealous envy of the charms of others, monstrously 
gay and extravagant in dress, given to much unseemly fond- 
ling, foolishness, and flirting with the fops and favourites who 
danced attendance round her. But even here the innate great- 
ness of her character preserved her, in the main, from injuring 
England, while she degraded England's queen. She did not 
mingle business with folly, or let good-looking triflers advise 
her in aifairs of state; fram Leicester and from Essex she would 
turn to Walsingham and Burleigh when cares of government 
required sober counsel. 

2. Such was the sovereign that on November 24th, 1568, 
entered London amidst the shouts of joyful crowds and the 
Restoration ^^^^S ^^ pealing bells. The prisoner of the Tower, 

of the V the suspected recluse of Woodstock and of Hatfield, 
^^formed was Queeu of England. She had already chosen 
* • two of her chief advisers, Sir Nicholas Bacon 
(father of the great Loixi Bacon), as lord keeper or chan- 
cellor, and Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, as 
secretary of state, whose wisdom for forty years was given to 
the service of his sovereign. By inherited taste and early 
training Elizabeth was strongly opposed to the papal power. 
The Protestant exiles returned and prisoners were set free. 
A proclamation ordered the chief part of the service to be used 
in English, and forbade the elevation of the Host during mass 
in her presence. 

3. The queen was crowned at Westminster on January 15th, 
1559. The Parliament, after declaring her title to the throne 

to be valid, and herself to be of lawful birth, again 
SMprcmacyf P^sed the religious laws repealed under "N&ry. 

A new Act of Supremacy obliged all clergymen 
who had livings, and all laymen who held office under the 
crown, to take an oath denying the pope's authority in Eng- 
land. Tlie assertion of the papal authority was made an 
oifence punishable by ascending penalties of forfeiture of pro- 
perty, perpetual imprisonment, and death. The queen was 
also empowered to appoint commissioners for the reforming, 
correcting, and repi*essing of all religious errors, heresies, and 
schisms. This body became an instrument of gross oppressiou 
as the notorious Court of High Co^nmUsion, Obedience to 
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tlie acts was secured by the heavy penalties attached to 
felony and treason. An Act of Cni/ojmit// of the same ses- 
sion compelled the use of the Pratfer-hook of I55Z Nearly all 
the bishops refused to take the oath of supremacy, and were 
replaced by Protestant divines. Bonner was glad to seek 
refuge in the prison of the Marshalsea in London from the 
hatred of the mob, who would have killed him. Matthew 
Parker was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and the famous 
Jewel, author of the Apology^ or defence of the Beformed 
doctrines as against those of the Church of Borne, gave lustre 
to the church of which he now became a prelate. 

4. The queen soon afterwards declared her purpose, in 
reply to Parliament, of never marrying, and declined an 
offer of his hand which Philip of Spain had the Establishment 
effrontery to make. From words used in her of the Church 
reply to Parliament has come her title of The '" '*« preeent 
Maiden Queen, The establishment of Protest- °'^'"* 

autism and of the Church of England in its present form was 
completed in 1663 by the adoption of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church, being the same, with trifling alteititions and 
omissions, as the Forty-two Articles of 1651. 

6. During the early years of peace the prudent government 
of Elizabeth did not neglect due preparation for the day of 
battle, and measures for the general welfare of the increase 
realm. The navy was increased, munitions of war of ship- 
were stored in arsenals along the coast, and weak building, 
points fortified. The rapid growth of trade promoted ship- 
building for the mercantile marine. The making of brass 
cannon and of powder was introduced. The silver coinage, 
which had grown much debased, was now reissued in uie 
pure form in which value corresponds to nanie. 

6. The maiden queen's determination to be single was 
aasailed, as her fame for power and for wisdom grew, by the 
urgency of many suitors. Amongst these were the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, the Kuiff of Sweden, ^"u*t^o*|J'* 
and the Scotch Earl of Arran. If she had ever 

serious thoughts of marrying at all, which may be doubted, it 
was to Robert Dudley, fourth son of the late Duke of North- 
umberland, that inclination led her. He was made Earl of 
Leicester in 1663, but his ambition and his assiduous flatteries 
never raised him higher. 

7. Soon after Elizabeth's accession occurred the opening of 
the long quaiTel between her and Mary Queen of Scots. 
Mary's husband, the Dauphin of France, had become, by the 
death of his father Henry II., King of France, as Francis II. 

(25) M 
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He aBBumed the title of King of England, claiming the English 
Claim of crown for Mary as next heir, through her descent 
Mary Q^een from Henry VII. The claim was based on the as- 
th th***** siiniption that Elizabeth was illegitimate, and it 
' was this assumption and this claim that exaspe- 
rated the English sovereign, and first provoked her to her 
lifelong enmity against Mary. Elizabeth replied by an attack 
upon her rival's power in Scotland. The battle of the 
Reformation was b«ing fought there by the Pi'otestant party 
under the leadership of nobles who in 1667 had taken to 
themselves the title of the Lords of the Congregation — that 
is, the Congregation of the I^ord, as against the established 
Boman Cathonc Church, which they chose to call the Congre- 
gation of Satan. 

8. The Protestant champion in Scotland was John Knox, 
Establish- ^^® ^^^ been driven from England by the perse- 

mentof Pres- cutioii under Mary, and in 1569 began in Scotland 
fn^cot" nd * crusade of denunciation against the Church of 

Borne. His followers rose with violence against;^ 
the altars, images, and outward symbols of the Eoman Catholic 
faith, and violence had its natural end in civil war. In Janu- 
ary, 1660, an English fleet «lnd army went to the Firth of Fortii, 
to aid the forces of the Protestant lords in the siege of Leith, 
which was defended by French troops for the Scotch qoeen- 
regent, Mary of Guise. After a six months' contest the French 
surrendered through famine, and the form of the Protestant 
faith called Presbyterianism was established in Scotland. 

9. In 1660 Mary of Scotland lost her husband, the French 
king, and in 1661, then not nineteen years of age, she went to 
Mary's mar^ her own country. As a Eoman Catholic sovereign 

rlage with she was soon embroiled with the stern John Knox, 
Darn ley. ^^^ ^ j^^^ ^^^^^ -j^ j^gj. ^^^ chapel at Holynxxl 

Palace, freely criticised both her and her religion. Eliabeth 
and Mary were now outwardly at peace, and a great matter 
of debate between them was the subject of Mary's marriage 
to a second husband. Elizabeth dreaded a Scotch alliance 
either with France or Spain, and proposed as Mary's second 
busband her own favourite, the Earl of Leicester. Mary, how- 
ever, chose for herself Lord Damley, her first cousin, son of the 
Earl of Lennox, and mairied him in 1666. He was, after 
Mary, next heir to the English crown through his descent 
from Margaret, Henry VIII. 's sister, by her second husband, 
the Earl of Angus. This marriage was of most unhappy con- 
sequence to Mary. It estranged from her the Protestants of 
Scotland, who disliked the faiSi of Darnley ; it annoyed Eliza- 
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beth ; it ga.re her for a husband a moat worthless profiigate, 
wliOBe couduct led her to disgrace and ruin. 

10. An Italian adventurer aud musician of Mary's court, 
named David BJzzio,hecanie her secretary.. ",nd eujojed bercou- 
fidence. Daruley, inflamed with jealousy, plotted 
the death of Eizzio with the Sixitch Protestant lords, Rinio." 
who hated the Italian upstart and intriguer, and 
on Harch 9th, 1666, the deed of violence and blood was done. 




Bizzio, dragged from the table where he sat at sapper with 
the queen iu her boudoir at Holyrood, waa stabbecf to death 
by Damle; and his friends. Three mouths from this Mary 
became the mother of a sou, James Stuart, afterwards Kinj^ 
of Scotland and of England. 

II. Rizziu's murder was speedily avenged in a snddeu, 
Ktrauge, and deadly form upon the chief aasasaiu. On the 
night of February 9th, 1567, a lonely house in ^^ ,,^ , 
Edinburgh, called Kirk-a-Field, wliere Daruley and o^iey. 
apage were sleeping, was blown up by gunpowder. 
Their bodies were found lying forty yards off iu a neighbour- 
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ing field. The men who placed the powder there were aen- 
aiita of the £arl of Bothwell, whom she married shortly 
sifterwards. Whether Mary was or was not privy to the 
murder of Darnley, is a question which has given rise to a 
very keen controversy between her friends and her accusers. 
The Protestant lords, who had reason to believe that Both- 
well was aiming at the crown of Scotland, took up arms, and 
on June 15th, 1667, Mary was forced to surrender at Carberry 
Hill, near Edinburgh. Bothwell escaped abroad, and died 
in a Norway prison, mad with despair and misery, ten years 
after a woman's beauty, an ambitious temper, and a wicked 
heart had lured him to his brief enjoyment of success, and his 
speedy, irretrievable ruin. 

IZ In July of the same year (1567) Mary was forced to 
abdicate, when she was a prisoner in the castle on an island of 

Loch Leven, and her infant son, now but a year 
St Mary" ^^^> ^^^ crowned as James VI. of Scotland. The 

Protestant leader, James Stuart, Earl of Murray, 
Mary's natui:al brother, became regent. A party of the 
Catholics was formed in the dethroned queen's favour, and in 
May, 1668, she escaped from her prison on Loch Leven by 
the help of Geoi-ge Douglas, son of the owner of the castle. 
On May 13th a decisive battle at Langsidej near Glasgow, 
between Mary's forces and the Eegent Murray's, ended in 
the ex-queen's total defeat. 

13. She fled across the Sol way Firth to England, arrived at 
Carlisle, and thence wix)te a letter putting herself on the 

, mercy and protection of Elizabeth. In all the pre- 

t(fSnKiand. vious troubles of Mary, Elizabeth had shown that 
she felt, or feigned to feel, much sympathy for her 
suffering sister-monarch. Her answer now was that Mary 
must prepare to take her trial for Damley's murder, and 
Murray was desired to produce his proofs. A body of com- 
missioners was appointed to investigate the case, presided 
over by the Duke of Norfolk. Murray produced documents 
puroorting to be letters from Bothwell to Mary, and from her 
to Bothwell. If these were genuine it was clear that she was 
privy to Damley's murder. Mary, as an independent sove- 
reign, repudiated the right of the English queen to put her 
upon her trial, and demanded permission to return to Scotland 
or to go to France. Her demand was refused. 

14. Mary was then removed from Bolton in Yorkshire to 
Tutbury in Staffordshire, where she was kept in custody, 
declining to purchase from Elizabeth offered lorgiveness and 
oblivion by a renewed voluntary resignation of the crown of 
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Scotland. Tlie ill-starred Mary was yet to bring other ad- 
herents to their ruin. The Duke of Norfolk, son of imprUon- 
BLenry VIII. 's victim, the Earl of Sun-ey, con- mentof 
ceived the thought of marrying her, and his ^*nr- 
intrigue was betrayed by Leicester to Elizabeth. His scheme, 
though he was himself a Protestant, had been favoured by 
English Catholics, among whom were the Earls of Westmore- 
land and Northumberland, and the committal of Norfolk 
to the Tower was followed by the flight of the two earls to 
Scotland. The views of the confederates had aimed at tlie 
release of Mary, and she was now more strictly guarded even 
than before. These last events occurred in 1569. Norfolk was 
soon afterwjirds released on a promise to give up all thouglits 
of Mary. 

16. In January, 1570, Scotland was thrown into disorder by 
the assassination of the Regent Mun^y, shot from a window 
at Linlithgow by a private enemy, a gentleman 
named Hamilton. Elizabeth refused to restore wl^rray?^ 
Mary to the throne of Scotland on the demand of 
the Scotch Catholics, deeming it needful to keep safe one whom 
the Boman Catholics held to be the rightful sovereign of 
England. 

16. During these early years of Elizabeth's reign a new 
religious party had been lising into prominence in England. 
These were the Puritans, a name first given them in 
mockeiy of their claim to have set up a purer form ^ puHtan».^* 
of worship than that of the Established Protestant 
Church. They brought their peculiar views back with them 
when they returned from the exile in Germany and Switzer- 
land, to which they had been driven by the persecution under 
Mary. They were opposed to the use of the Liturgy as a fixed 
form of service, to the wearing of the surplice, the presence 
of pictures and stained windows in the churches, and other 
usages which they deemed popish. The queen's aversion to 
the Puritans was grounded partly on her attachment to the 
(^urch, and partly on her suspicion and dislike of views they 
held which tended to a strong assertion of the rights of 
Parliament against the crown. The Puritans, from their non- 
compliance with the Act of Uniformity, acquired the name of 
Nonconformi8t8j and, as a body separating themselves from 
the Established Church, were called also Dissenters, Their 
love of civil and religious freedom made them afterwai-ds 
formidable and valuable defenders of the nation's libei-ties 
against the tyranny of Stuart sovereigns. Archbishop Parker 
shielded them so far as he was able from the penalties incurred 
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under the Act of Uniformity; it was hereafter to be seen that 
Protestantism as well as Catholicism could persecute for con- 
scientious disagreement with the religious Tiews of others. It 
was not yet that the grand principle of toleration in religion 
was to give England a new glory amongst the nations of the 
earth. 

17. The cause of Mary, as a Eoman Catholic, was secretly 
supported by both France and Spain. In France a civil war 
Massacre of between tlie Protestants, or Huguenots, and the 

8t. Barw Homan Catholics, had ended in 1570 in a peace 
*^** Da**^ * made by the Catholic party only to gain time for 
*^" the destruction of their foes. The French king, 
Charles IX., pretended a desire for friendship with Elizabeth, 
and Elizabeth, on her side, feigned to be deceived by his pro- 
fessions. The pope, Pius V., had openly come forward against 
Elizabeth. His Bull of Excommunication, issued in 1570, 
called on the English queen's subjects to depose her, and was 
answered in 1571 by her parliament passing new laws, with 
])enalties of treason^ against the Koman Catholics. In 1572 
the French government threw off the mask of moderation and 
perpetrated the hideous massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day 
(August 24th) in Paiis, where the Protestant leader, Ad- 
miral Coligny, hundreds of noblemen and gentlemen, and 
thousands of lower rank, were murdered with premeditated 
ci-uelty. 

18. Philip II. of Spain had been engaged for some years in 
the congenial work of putting down the Protestant heresy by 

persecution in the Netherlands. The people of 
NetheHandi* ^^^t hive of wealth and industry, long favourably 

known to England by the exchange of benefits in 
trade, were driven to revolt from Spain in 1666. Philip em- 
ployed the cruel Duke of Alva as his instrument of vengeance, 
and torture, confiscation, and the scaffold soon drove thou- 
sands of those who could escape them as exiles into England, 
where they were warmly welcomed. The end of a long strug- 
gle, conducted for the patriots by William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, was the independence of the seven northern pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands forming the Protestant country now 
called HoUaiid. 

19. In 1572 the Duke of Norfolk was induced by Alva to 
intrigue again with Mary Queen of Scots and to join in a 

conspiracy for a Spanish invasion. Condemned by 

of'Sorfoik. a jury of peers for treason, Norfolk was executed 

in June of the same year. Thus, in the midst of 

plots and intrigues, and English symjiathies with Protestants 
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groaning beneath Philip's relentless tyranny, drew slowly on. 
the day of England's open conflict acainst Spain. 

20. Elizabeth had entered on uie second period of her 
eventful reign. In 1673 the able and astute Sir Francis 
Walsingham was secretary of state, Lord Burleigh irregular 
being still the chief adviser. For several years warfare 
English hostility to Spain took the form of irregu- ^*'r** 
lar warfare, which we should now call piracy, ***"* 
against the Spanish trade with the New World. Hatred of 
Spain, and love of plunder, of adventure, and of discovery, 
sent forth upon the seas the mariners of Devon to seek danger 
.'lud to win renown. Many of the gentry and the courtiers 
had a personal or pecuniary share in these transactions, which 
led to many geographical discoveries, and prepared our hardy 
sailors for the great contest on the sea that was to come. 

21. Martin Frobiaher, seeking a north-west passage to India, 
made his way far into the icy recesses of the polar seas. 
Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth in 1577, _ 

passed into the Pacific by the Straits of Ma- dlSSJSJiSST' 
gellan, took many Spanish prizes laden with the 
silver of Peru, and, being the first Englishman to sail round 
the world, returned to England by way of the East Indies and 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1580. He was honoured by the 
queen with knighthood and her presence at a banquet on 
lK>ard his ship in the Thames. Sir John Hawkins sailed 
alon^ the Guinea Coast of Africa, and became entangled 
in the slave-trade, the source of so much future misery 
and wrong, by which the Spaniards had begun to supply 
iu their West Indian possessions the place of the native 
Indians exterminated by their cruelty. Sir Walter Kaleigh 
founded on the east coast of North America a settlement 
called, in honour of his maiden sovereign, Virginia. Philip 
of Spain retaliated upon Elizabeth and her people by stealthy 
aid to the conspiracies got up in favour of tne captive Mary. 

22. Boman Catholic missionaries, from the foreign schools 
called seminaries, now came in considerable num- 
bers to England, and made the most zealous seminaries, 
attempts to win people back to the old faith. 

23. In 1680, in particular, a body of Jesuits was sent over 
by the pope, Gregory XIII., under the leadership of two 
Englishmen named Campian and Parsons. In 1681 
Campian was taken, tortured, and executed as a •«»•*'•• 
traitor. There were constant rumours of plots against the 
queen, and for the invasion of England by the troops of France, 
of Scotland, and of Spain ; and in the religious hatreds and the 
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terrors of the time must be found some excuse for the severities 
of t}ie English government. 

24. Matters at last came to such a height that Parliament 

made it treason to convert a Protestant to Popery, and an 

Defence of association of enthusiastic Protestants was fonne«l, 

the queen's under an Act of Parliament, for the defence of 

person. ^^^ queen's person and the exclusion from the 
throne of any one who might be benefited by attacks upon 
her. This was, of course, levelled at Mary. Another statute 
banished from the kingdom, within forty days, all Jesuits and 
Komau Catholic priests. Under these penal laws many priests 
and laymen, and some women, suffered death. At the same 
time the penalties of imprisonment and forfeiture were most 
cruelly enforced against those Koman Catholics who refused 
to conform to the Protestant religion. 

26. In 1585 Philip "\^as provoked further by English inter- 
ference in the Netherlands. The Prince of Orange had been 
Expedition assassinated by a Boman Catholic fanatic, and ihe 
to the revolted provinces of Holland appealed to Elizabet h 
e er an s. £qj. ^^^^ ofTering her again the sovereignty of their 
country, which she had already once declined. An English force, 
commanded by the Earl of Leicester, went over too late to 
save Antwerp from capture by the great Spanish general, the 
Prince of Parma. In the following year (1586), in an unsuc- 
cessful attack of Leicester's upon Zutphen, in the east of 
Holland, the English army and the whole country had to 
mourn the death of the brave, good, accomplished, and learned 
Sir Philip Sidney. At thirty-two he died, a most illustrious 
embodiment of Christian chivalry and courtly grace. This 
expedition to the Netherlands is a decided blot on the foreign 
administration of the great queen. It was a weak, ill-planned, 
and ill - supported enterprise, intrusted to an incompetent 
leader. 

26. The Spanish possessions in the West Indies had been 
assailed and plundered during these same years by Sir Francis 
Spanish pre- I^^'ake. Nearer and nearer, and now close, came 
parations the dayof open and decisive conflict l^tween Spain 
^^EnS*^ ^'*^ and England. A new pope, Sixtus V., urged Philip, 
as the champion of tne Roman Catholic cause, to 
execute the bull of Pius Y. and dethrone the English heretic. 
Philip's ambition aimed at the crown of England for himself, 
as his reward for a successful attack upon the hated land of 
Protestants and pirates, who rejected the true faith and robbed 
the Spanish treasure-ships. The shipyards and the arsenals of 
Spain and of Portugal (which now had Philip for a master) 



rang with tlie din of preparation for the conqnest Bot great 
eventa in Eaglaod were to come before the blow of Philip fell 
upon her. 

27. In 1680 a Derbyshire gentleman named Anthony Bab- 
ington promoted against the queen a faul plot for her niurdei' 
ana that of her chief ministers. The prime movere , 

of this plot, known aa Babinaton'i contpiraci/, were conil^aci. 
a priest named John Baliard, and a desperate 
adventurer named John Savage, who came over to Englfunl 
to intrigue with the Roman Catholics and mnke arraiigementn 
for Eli^beth'a aasaaainatlon and Mary's release and ai^cession 
to the English throne. Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador at 




Paris, was in the secret of the plans of the conspirators, which 
indnded an insurrection in EnglaniLand an invasion from 
Spain. Walainghani's spies were at work, and a priest named 
Gifford turned traitor to the conspirafjirs and placed in Wal- 
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singham's hands letters that passed between the plotters and 
Mary. Babington and thirteen others were seized and exe- 
cuted. 

28. Mary was soon afterwards tried by a special commissioii 
at Fotheringay Castle in Northamptonshire. Copies of letteis 

Trial of referring to the assassination of Elizabeth^ and 
Maf7 Queen purporting to have been written by Maxy, were 

of Scott, produced. Upon these, and the confession of Bab- 
ington and of Mary's two secretaries (who were not, however, 
confronted with her at the trial), the Scottish Queen was con- 
victed of conspiring against the life of Elizabeth. She scarcely 
denied that, in the hope of obtaining her own liberty, she had 
been party to the conspiracy for the invasion of England. Sen- 
tence of death was pronounced upon her by the royal commis- 
sioners in October, 1586. The French government warmly 
protested; but James VI. of Scotland, who had been bribed 
into alliance with Elizabeth, made only a feeble remonstrance 
in his mother's favour. Elizabeth throughout pretended the 
utmost reluctance to carry out the sentence. 

29. A warrant for the execution was issued, and the next 
day the queen wanted it delayed ; but her secretary Davison, 

influenced by Burleigh and the council, had already 
o/Maf7." got the Great Seal of England affixed by the chan- 
cellor, and the warrant was on its way to Fother- 
ingay. There, in the castle-hall, on the morning of February 
8th, 1587, Mary Stuart paid with her life the penalty of her 
frailties and her crimes. She was forty -five years old, and had 
been nineteen years a captive. 

30. When news of Mary's death arrived, Elizabeth strove 
to save herself from odium by declaring to the French king, 

Drake's Henry III., and to James VI., that she had never 
attack on meant the warrant to be executed, and by impri- 
Spain. goning Davison, with the enormous fine of £10,(K)0. 
The King of Spain pressed on his preparations for invasion, 
and claimed the English crown left to him by Mary in her 
will, enraged as she was at her son James VI.'s indifference U> 
her fate. Elizabeth was not idle at this juncture. In the 
sprinff of 1587 Drake went to Spain with a fleet, and, as he 
called it, "singed the King of Spain's beard" by burning more 
than 100 ships in Cadiz harbour, and destroying there and at 
Corunna vast quantities of stores. The Spanish expedition of 
vengeance was thus delayed for a year. 

31. England and Spain were now brought face to face. A 
crisis in the history of Europe and the world had come. Tht* 
infantry of Spain was the most highly trained in the world. 
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The courage of Spanish soldiers had been proved on many 
a field of victory for them and of ruin for their . 
foes. The Prince of Parma, heading the Spanish ttruKcie'iM- 
c'trmies, was the ablest general of the age. £ng- tween Engianci 
land had only an ill- trained, ill-arm^ militu, ■"** Spain. 
and no general who could dream of coping with the genius of 
Parma. If Spain could land her troops, it was to be feared 
that stubborn courage, unbacked by skill, would only make 
more dreadful the skughter of the islanders who fought for 
the new faith and for the freedom of their land. The Catho- 
lics of England, nobly loyal, in the main, when patriotism was 
called on to repel a foreign foe, came forward for their queen 
and countiy. 

32. It was upon the sea that beats upon our shores that 
England could alone hope to resist the power of Spain. The 
spirit of the nation was roused, and Elizabeth her- j^^^ "invin- 
self, at Tilbury Fort and Camp, upon the Thames, cibie 
spoke bold and stirring words to those who, happily. Armada." 
were never called upon to meet the infantry of Parma. The 
Spanish fleet, which Spanish arrogance, with vain prophecy and 
menace, called by the title its fate has made ridiculous, In- 
vincible Annada (''armed fleet''), was ready in the harbours of 
Spain and Portugal by the month of May, 1588. It was com- 
IHJsed partly of huge strong sailing-vessels called ffcdleons, 
armed with high towers at stem and stem, partly of long 
galleys rowed by many oars. On board of the galleons were 
20,000 soldiers, including many Eoman Catholic refugees of 
Scotland, Ireland, and England. In all, 130 vessels, armed 
with 2600 guns, were under the command of the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, of the bluest blood of Spain. The plan of 
the invasion was for the Annada to sweep the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover clear for the Prince of Parma to 
cross over from the Netherlands with his army of 40,000 
veterans. 

33. The English royal navy of 34 ships carried over 800 
guns and near 7000 seamen, and was aided by over 150 volun- 
teer-vessels of small size, fitted out by merchants, 
citizens, and nobles, and placed at the disposal of ^"^^navv*"'^ 
the queen. Only 13 of the English ships exceeded 

400 tons in burthen, and tlie largest, of 1100, was far smaller 
than a Spanish galleon. The odds of force looked desperate 
for England; but near 16,000 brave and skilful sailors, manning 
light and manageable vessels, gave our fleet a great advantage 
over the Spanish ships, crowded with troops, and under- 
manned in seamen. A Boman Catholic, Lord Howard of 
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Effingham, was in supreme command, as lord Ligh-admirai, of 
the English force, and he was seconded by Hawkins, Drake, 
Raleigh, and Frobisher. 

34. The winds and seas were, from the first, against the 
mighty enterprise of Spain. Leaving Lisbon in May, with 

the pope's blessing, the Armada was scattered by 
the Armada. * ^^rm, and when it had been reassembled anil 
' refitted, left Corunna on July 13, 1588. Six days 
afterwards, the armament was seen making up Channel with 
a favouring wind, stretched in a crescent eight miles in width, 
with outward curve in front and the horns of the crescent 
thrown back. On July 20th the English fleet moved out df 
Plymouth, and by the morning of the 21st superior seamau- 
ship had put them to windward of the Spanish, and they 
advanced, retired, sailed round and round, and poured in shot 
at will upon the lumbering vessels of the foe, whose guns fired 
from the high decks over our low-lying vessels, and could cause 
but little damage. Day after day the harassing attacks went 
on, the Spanish losing heart as well as ships, the English 
gaining hope, courage, and fresh daring. On the 23d there 
was fighting all day ^ff Portland ; on the 25th, fighting all 
day otf the Isle of Wight, the Spaniards losing ship after 
ship by capture and destruction ; on the 27th the Spaniards, 
sore discouraged and dismayed, anchored off Calais, block- 
aded by the English, whose sole trouble was that powder had 
run short. On July 29th the last great blow was dealt that 
came from the hands of man. Eight fire-ships, filled with 
combustibles, were set alight and sent drifting down amongst 
the weary foe off Calais. Terror and confusion set in ; cables 
were cut, and the "Invincible" Annada fled through the 
Dover Straits, and past the Thames, into the German Ocean, 
on their only way of possible safety, right round our islands 
biick to Spain. The English ships in close pursuit took, sank, 
and drove the enemy ashore, and the chase lasted to the coast 
of Scotland. The storms of heaven came to complete Spanish 
ruin and English safety. On the strange and rocky shores of 
Orkney, Norway, the Hebrides, the Mull of Can tire, Connaught 
and Ulster, more than fifty ships were cast away, and in October 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia re-entered Corunna with a remnant 
of fifty-two half-wrecked vessels. 

35. England was saved, and on Sunday, November 24th, 
Further ^^^® thanks of queen and country went up from Old 

attacks on St. Paul's to Heaven, and from each church through- 
Spain. Q„t ii^Q land, for the great deliverance wrou^t. 
Only one English ship had been the price paid for the enemy's 
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complete discomfiture. Two years ikiore saw the Spaniards 
driv^eu out of the Dutch United Provinces, and in the year 
following the Armada Henry IV., at first alProtestant himself, 
and always a supporter of religious toleration, succeeded to the 
throne of France. The grand conspiracy against England was 
beaten at all points. In 1589 the exulting English attacked 
Spain in her own harbours, and a squadron, under Drake, with 
troops under the queen's new favourite, the Earl of Essex, 
burned in the Groyne Bay, near Corunna, ships destined for 
a new Armada. The same force also captured and burned 
Vigo. English troops also helped Henry IV. of France in his 
contest against the Boman C'atholic League. In 1596 new 
threats and preparations for invasion by Philip II. led to a 
new attack on Spain. An expedition under Lord Effingham 
as admiral, and Lord Essex in command of troops, sailed for 
Cadiz, stormed the town-, and captured Spanish vessels. From 
time to time attacks were also made, during these years after 
the Armada, on the Spanish possessions in America, and much 
booty was secured by Englisn sliips. 

36. In 1598 England's great enemy, Philip II. of Spain, died, 
and in the same year Elizabeth's great counsellor. Lord Bur- 
leigh, was succeeded on his death by his second Tyrone's 
son, Sir Robert Cecil. The accomplished, able, rebellion in 
impetuous, and imprudent Earl of Essex was high i^eiand. 
in the queen's favour, in spite of many quarrels with her, and 
a bitter rivalry between nim and Cecil. The great oueen's 
closing years were troubled by affairs in Ireland, and oy the 
conduct of Lord Essex. As m England, so in Ireland, the 
Protestant faith had, under Elizabeth, become the established 
religion of the country; but the great majority of the people, 
i\s at present, were firm adherents of the Iloman Catholic faith. 
Ireland had never really been subdued to the authority of 
England, and constant feuds were carried on between the early 
English settlers and the native Celts, and then between the 
Anglo-Irish descendants of the early settlers, and new comers 
from England. The country was a centre of disaffection 
against the queen, encouraged by Philip II., and in 1594 a 
formidable rebellion broke out, headed by Hugh O'Neill, Earl 
of Tyrone. Spain supplied arms and ammunition; and for 
five years Tyrone maintained himself, and even gained a signal 
victory over an English arm v. In 1699 Essex went over as 
lord-lieutenant with a large force, but did nothing, and even 
entered into undi^ified negotiations with the rebel for a peace. 
Essex, against orders, returned to England to explain matters, 
and was received with great displeasure by Elizabeth. His 
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suooeflBor, Lord Mouutjoy, routed Tyrone in 1602, and really 
completed the conquest of Ireland for the English crown. 

37. The folly and presumption of Lord Essex, provoked 
Elizabeth to treat him with severity, aggravated by the mali- 
cious whispers of his enemy Cecil. In 1601 Essex 

c^^Bsex? pl'iDo^ into a mad act of insurrection in the city 
of London, was condemned for treason by a jury 
of peers, and beheaded in the Tower. He was but thirty-four 
years old when he thus provoked his fate. It is believed that 
the affection of Elizabeth would have saved him at the last 
moment, if a ring she had bestowed upon him, to be sent to 
her in any time of trouble, had reached her hands. The 
treachery of the Countess of Nottingham withheld it, when it 
was intrusted to her for conveyance to the queen, and the 
warrant for execution was signed in the belief that Essex was 
too proud and obdurate to seek for pardon by the sending of 
the ring. 

38. The queen learned the miserable truth when the countess 
lay dying two years afterwards, in 1603, and on the 24th of 

Q^^f ^ ^f March of that year Elizabeth died, worn out in 
Queen body, in her seventieth year, and in despondency 
Elizabeth, j^j^j gloom of soul. The mental suffering of her 
last days has been ascribed to grief for Essex ; it was more 
probably connected with the natural decay of energies ex- 
hausted by the cares and business of her long and glorious 
reign. 

39. Elizabeth's last parliament is to be noted for 
^^TawT^*^ the passing, in 1601, of the first "Poor Law,'' pro- 
viding for the maintenance of paupers through the 
agency of parish-overseers. 

40. In the same year a strong stand was made by parliament 
against the abuse of monopolies, or patents granted by the 

crown for the exclusive sale of various artides of 
onopo cs. ^j^jjg Jq j^jg y^^j favourites, to whom mono- 
polies were granted, were enriched, and the people 8uffere<l 
from the high prices charged by the privileged dealers for 
such necessary things as salt, oil, vinegar, lead, paper, sea- 
borne coals, iron, leather, and glass. The queen met the 
remonstrances of parliament with thanks for drawing her 
attention to the matters of complaint, and with a promise for 
^e abolition of the same. 

41. The death of Queen Elizabeth brought to an end the 
line of Tudor sovereigns, and with them ended the tame sub- 
mission of the Engli^ people to the partial despotism which 
the Tudors had established. The causes of the increased power 
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of the crowu under these rulers have been already noticed. The 
constitutional rights of parliament existed, but subtervtenev 
had been suffer^ to fall into a partial disuse, of Parliament 
£lizabeth treated parliament on some occasions under th« 
in a haughty and even tynumical fashion. In " ^'^' 
1603 members who had displeased her were imprisoned, and 
the House of Commons suomitted to take orders from the 
crown in matters of legislation. The truth was that the Com- 
mon^ under a sovereign so popular and able, could not rely 
on being supported in resistance by the public out of doors. 
There was no free press, no public knowledge of debates. 
There were members of the House of Commons who well 
knew and manfully asserted their undoubted privileges, but 
the patriotic paiiiy was, in the House itself^ swamped in a 
measure by the supporters of the crown who sat as members 
for new boroughs created under Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, in which the electors were few in number, and 
were bribed or forced to choose men nominated by the govern- 
ment. The sovereign still exercised the power of rejecting 
bills which had passed both Houses, and the Houses in their 
turn refused sometimes to make laws recommended by the 
crown. 

42. As to the power of taxation, Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
had both endeavoured, not with much success, to raise money 
illegally by the system of forced loans ot hene^ infringement 
volenceSy which Edward IV. had mtroduced, and of Magna 
which Bichard III. had caused to be condemned Charta, 
by Act of Parliament. Elizabeth, indeed, raised loans in this 
way, but, with her usual tact and wisdom, silenced objection 
by the punctual repayment of the money. It is in the execu- 
tive department that we see most clearly the tyi'anny prevail- 
ing under the Tudor sovereigns. Tlie riglits declared by 
Mapna Charta were often violated. Men were imprisoned 
without legal warrant, and condemned without a trial by their 
peers. The Court of Star Chamber tried men for various 
offences, used torture to enforce confession, and punished by 
imprisonment, by monstrous fines, by whipping, cutting otf 
the ears, and placing in the pillory. In trials for political 
offences, both those in the ordinary courts of law and the 
state-trials before parliament, justice was so violated that those 
condemned to death by servile and corrupt judges may be 
described as victims of a system of judicial murder. 

43. Under Elizabeth the Court of High Conmiission perse- 
cuted those who dared to differ from the established faith, and 
Puritans, as well as Eoman Catholics, suffered fines and im- 
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prisonment for oonsdentious scruples in religious matters. 

Oourt of '^^^^ Star-chamber and the High Commission Court 
Hlffh Oom- were to go further yet under the Stuarts before they 

mission, ^ere destroyed by the determined indignation of a 
people who would fight rather than be slaves to tyranny and 
wrong. Under the Tudors the nation had at least secured the 
blessing of an undisputed succession after so many troubles and 
domestic conflicts. The next and the last battle in the Ion*,' 
struggle for the nation's liberties was to be that in which 
the sovereigns of England were to learn, by dread experience 
of death and of dethronement, the wide extent of a people's 
rights and the limits of the prerogative of the crown. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

MATEBIAL AND MENTAL STATE AND PROGRESS OF ENGLAND 

UNDER THE TUDORS. 

I. The Tudor age in England was distinguished by a great 
advance in leai*niug and in literary culture. The use of the 
Advance of English Bible had some influence in the work of 
classical education. The tmnslation and interpretation of 
learning, ^he Scriptures required and promoted the study of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and it was now that the great 
classical writers of ancient Greece and Bonie began to nave 
a foremost place amid the lessons of our schools. The great 
Dutch scholar, Erasmus, professor of Greek at Oxford under 
Henry YIII., took a leading part in the advance of classical 
learning. Henry VIII., Edward VI., Jane Grey, Elizabeth, 
and Mary I. were all good scholars in the ancient tongues. 
Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, and Latimer, the great physician 
Liuacre, and Dean Colet, founder of St. PauFs School, were 
among the earliest and most eminent Greek scholars of Eng- 
land. A taste for letters arose and grew amongst the gentry 
and the nobles, when the death of feudalism had made ix)om 
for something better than the chase, the tournament, and the 
battlefield. 

2. Part of the confiscated wealth of the religious houses 

was employed, especially under Edward VI., in founding or 

Foundation extending public schools. Under the TudorB, 

of public Shrewsbury, Birmingham, Eugby, Westminster, 

schools. Bury -St. -Edmunds, and many other places had 

their grammar-schools established. The great foundation of 



the Bluecoat School, or Christ's Hospital, in Loudon, ia due U 
Edward VI. The great Bodlei&n Librari/ at Oxford had it 
rtae under Elizabeth. The noblest place of education in thi 




land. Trinity College, Cambridge, waa founded and lichly 
endowed by Henry VIII. ; and Christ Church College, Oxfom, 
by Cardinal Wolaey, who also established in that univerBity 
the first profensorship of Greek. 

3. The hoBpitala of Saint Bartholomew and Saint Thomas, 
Id Lcmdon, were established by Edward VI. for 

the care of the sick poor, Just at the time when ofVI^I^itai". 
the art of medicine in England begau to assume 
a position of real dignity and UBefuTness. 

4. The great discoveries of new lands beyond the seas have 
been already mentioned. England liegan to take a foremost 
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place in navigation and in commerce. Oar ships inrent to 
Increase of ^^^^^ ^''^ between the ports of England and the 
English com- shores of America and India. In 1600 a charter 
m9rc9. »ranted to a company by Elizabeth gave the first 
impulse to the trade with the East Indies which led to the 
founding of our empire in Hiudostan. A trade with tlie land 
then caUed Muscovy, now known as Bussia, began when 
English ships found their way round Norway to Archangel. 
Under Elizabeth the exports to the Continent became the 
freight of English instead of foreign vessels, and the ships 
built for the purposes of peace helped largely to give England 
a high position as a naval power. The defeat of the Armada 
was a foretaste of the glories of the Nile and Trafalgar. 

6. The great friend of our merchants was Elizabeth. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, of the city of London, was hon- 
Qresh^** oured by her friendship, and she went in state to 
open the building which he erected for the con- 
venience of traders, called the Royal Exchange. 

6. The benefits of intercourse with foreign lands were seen 
in the introduction of many products of the earth which now 
Introduction &'^^ ^^ ^^^ gardens, fields, and orchards, and 
of new fruits afford most valuable, wholesome, and agreeable 

••J**.^**®" food. The potato from America began to be a 
source of untold wealtli, which now, with a fair 
crop, mounts yearly up to many millions of pounds sterliug. 
Currants and cherries, plums, grapes, goosebeiries, apricots, 
and the better kinds of apples, became the delicious produce 
of our soil. Carrots and other roots gave a new relish to our 
beef and mutton. Hop-gardens in Kent and Surrey began to 
bloom in beauty, and make England independent of the 
Netherlands for the foaming ale, which, with our sires of the 
Tudor times, held the place of tea and cofi'ee at the morning 
meal. Tobacco, brought from the West Indies by Sir Walter 
Baleigh, now first perfumed, or, as some say, poisoned English 

air. 

7. Our manufactures grew in importance through improve- 
ments made in silk-weaving and in dressing woollen cloth- 
Rise of our improvements due to foreign Protestants who fled 

manufactur- hither from persecution m France and in the 
ing centres. ^Netherlands. In giving thus a place of shelter to 
the refugees from t3rranny aoroad, England commenced a 
course in which, as freedom grew, she got much good herself 
from those attracted to her shores. In Tudor times, too, the 
frame for making stockings was invented, and needles and 
~^%per were first made in England. The manufactures now 
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had their rise at Sheffield, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
which were long afterwards to send their products to the 
furthest regions of the globe. 

8. The nch began to ride in coaches, and to keep time by 
watches introduced from Germany. Ladies began to use the 
luxuries, not yet abandoned, called fans and muifs, 

and to improve on nature by the wearing of false the period, 
hair. Queen Catharine Howard first used pins from 
France, and pin-money for wives provided what were then a 
costly novelty. Extravagance in ctress reached a great height 
under Elizabeth. The large hooped petticoat and the huge 
ruff of stiff-starched plaited linen are to be seen in all the 
portraits of that age. The ruff was worn on wrists and neck 
by ladies and by gentlemen alike, and on the neck at last 
extended to a yard in width. The favourite jewel of Elizabeth 
was the pearl, worn in the ears and bordering the dress. The 
fashions of the time can best be understood by prints or by the 
pictures of the painter Holbein. The dress of men and women 
was more gay and various when costume marked the calling 
and the station of the wearer, from the tapster who drew 
ale and the serving-maid who waited, to the noble in attend- 
ance on the monarch and the lady at her embroidery in 
the manor-house or hall. The well-to-do shone in apparel 
bright with ornament and colour, when silk lace, velvet, 
gold and silver fringe and tissue decked the garb of men as 
well as women. 

9. Progress in taste and comfort may be noted in the habi- 
tations of the people. The rich and noble built in brick and 
stone, and light came to their dwellings by glass oweiiines of 
windows. Large oaken beams were much used in the nch 
the mansions and the manor-houses of Elizabeth's *" poor. 
age. The interiors of the better houses showed wide stair- 
cases with banisters of massive oak, leading to rooms with high 
carved oaken mantle-pieces, high panelled wainscots, ceilings 
and roofs of oak, and windows with devices in stained glass. 
Most of the forests that once filled the land had been used 
up for fuel in the houses and the smelting -works, and for 
the other purposes of man. "Where timber was still found 
in plenty it was employed for building the dwellings of the 
lower class ; where it was scarce, they lived in hovels made of 
laths and clay. The liking of the poorer sort for smoky dwell- 
ings, which had been thought warmer and more healthy than 
houses where the smoke had way provided to escape, gave 
place to the established use of chimneys. The floors in com- 
mon houses were still strewn with rushes seldom changed, and 
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bkrboaring in&ttav DoiBome to tbe eye and Bmell, and noxious 
to the heahh of the inmatM; the better hoaeea had well- 
poliihed floors of oak, or frequent fresh sapplies of nnhn; 
carpeta were the r^re luxury of the greatest maitBi<Hia. The 
niga of Elizabeth eapeciallj sow much improvement in 
doioestic comfort. The bedding had more warmth and M)ft- 
neas in the coverings, mattresses, and pillows, as advance iu 
manufactures supplied cheaper and better aheeta and blankets, 
and tngennity found better means to rest the wearj heail 
and limbs tlian bogs of chaET and iialleta stuffed with abaic. 
Dishe* and spoons of wood were changed for pewter and for 
silver. The splendour of the social ufe of Engtajid in the 
highest class Qiider the Tudors may be gathered moat resdilv 
and pleasantly from the perusal of Sir Walter Scott's historical 
Tomance called KenilKorlk. 

[0. The chief out-door amusement of the great wae the 
hunting of the deer with horse iind hound. The catching of 
Out-door winged game bj well-trained hawks or falcons was 
unuw. a favourite sport. Kindness to animals was an on- 
"**"''" known virtue in those times, and the torture known 
as bull-baiting and bear-baiting was witueteed by the highest 
in the land, both men and women. The country-folks and lower 
class of those days showed the English love of sport and out- 
door exercieea in foot-races and archery. The modem cricket 
Mtd croquet were represented then by games of ball called 




club-ball and pail-mall. This last game, much resembling 
croquet, gave afterwards the name to a well-knovm street at 
tlie west-end of London, and to a wide road near it in Saint 
James' Park. At (.'hriatmas-time mummers and masquers 
>t about, disguised in garb grotesque and gay; May-day 
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s<aw dancing round the flower-clad may-pole on the village- 
green. 

M. In-doors the chief games were backgammon, dice, chess, 
and cards ; dancing and music were much indulged in-door 
in; the chief instruments were a kind of guitar amu«e- 
and a rude early original of the pianoforte called "»«"*»• 
the virgincds, 

12. The lower classes lived amid rude plenty, eating bread 
of barley and of rye and drinking ale ; the rich had wheaten 
bread and sack (or sherry) and other foreign wines. 
The manners of the age were rough and rude. tKe peHod. 
Husbands beat wives and fathers whipped their 
grown-up daughtera ; the flogging of apprentices by masters 
and of scholars by their teachers was what we should now 
call brutal. The language used by sovereigns, courtiers, and 
even ladies then, would shock us now by its profanity and 
coarseness. Elizabeth was known to swear at bishops and 
to box courtiers' ears, and we may well afford to lose some 
gaiety and freedom in exchange for not a little gain in decency 
and refinement. 

13^ Life in the Tudor age was less hun-ied, but more merry, 
riotous, and jovial than now. When Queen Elizabeth ruled 
England, things and people, dress and doings, were 
more picturesque than in a busy and practical, sober period. * 
and money-making age. Where the eye fell on 
houses of a decent kind, it then saw gable-ends, tiiatched 
roofs, the twisted stalks of clustering chimneys, spacious 
porches, and windows divided by shafts and cross-bars into 
parallelograms of tiny diamond panes. The shops were open 
to the street like booths, and every trade had its pictured 
sign hang out. Long wooden galleiies looked down on inn- 
yards with the rooms on the inner side, as may be seen now 
in the ancient row9 at Chester. 

14. Leaving, for lack of space, a tempting subject, we pass 
on to the superstitions of the time, the oarkness mingled with 
the twilight of the new learning, and soon to be y^ichg^y, 
dispelled by the dawn of science and the full 
bright day of well-grounded discovery and acuter reasoning' 
and thought. All but the highest minds, under the Tudors, 
believed in alchemy, astrology, and witchcraft. Alchemy was 
an art practised by men who were half-rogues and half-ea- 
thusiastS; with a smattering of chemical science and a large 
stock of faith. It was believed to be possible, by dabbling 
with drugs mixed under certain rules and incantations, to find 
tlie composition of a liquid called the dixir of life^ which 
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would give health, strength, and comeliness for ever to the 
drinker of it. These alchemists tried also, with an apparatus 
of retorts, and cmcibles, and furnace, to discover how to make 
a substance called the philosophej's stone, the touch of which 
would change lead into gold, and give its owner riches withoat 
end. In this pursuit time, means, and even life, sometimes 
destroyed by poisonous fumes in poring over noisome chemi- 
cals, were wasted. 

15. Astrology, an art practised of old by the Chaldean 
soothsayers or niaffiy juggled witii observations of the stars, 

Astroiocv ^^^ pretendS^ to foretell the destinies of man by 
calculations founded on the character and move- 
ments of the planet seen in a certain region of tlie sky when 
he was bom. This delusion has enriched the language with 
the words used to describe the different temperaments or dis- 
positions of particular persons. When we say jovial we use 
the jargon of the art which talked of men as bom under the 
planet Jupiter; so with saturnine and mercurial; and when 
we call an event disastrous and a man ill-stan'ed we show how 
words survive the exploded eiTors whence they had their 
birth. Beyond its silly profanity, astralogy did no more harm 
than picking the pockets of those who resorted to the 
charlatans — themselves, perhaps, half-deluded — who prac- 
tised it. 

16. Real mischief and much cruelty were caused by the 
degrading and wide-spread belief in witchcraft. It was held 
Wit h ft *^^* certain old, half-witted, wrinkled women, by 

communion with Satan, could and did cause nus- 
chief to their neighbours and to tliose whom they were paid to 
place under malignant influence. Untimely deaths of human 
beings and of cattle, strange accidents, and rare phenomena 
were ascribed to these unhappy loitckes, who were seized and 
put to death by hundreds, both by popular violence and by 
the arm of the law. The favourite popular method of dealing 
with the supposed witch, who was often the most harmless 
woman of the countryside, was to throw her into a pond to 
test her for innocence or guilt. If she were drowned she was 
no witch — Satan had not assisted her to float ; if she floated, she 
was a witch, and, as such, died the death. Suspicion thus ended 
in murder, and the people went home satisfied, until the next 
outbreak of disease, caused by their own ignorance of sani- 
tary Jaws, or the next accident of clumsiness or carelessness, 
made them look round for a new victim as the hag who had 
caused it. 

17. Amidst all this we have the glory of the Tudor age, its 
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marvellous literature. Henry VIII/s reign had Sir Thomas 
More in prose, Sir Tliomas Wyatt and the Earl of illustrious 
Surrey as poeta Greater still than the sagacious »"«" of 
statesmen, stout soldiers, and bold and skilful sea- *^* period, 
men i^ho, with brain and arm, guarded the throne and people 
of [Elizabeth, were the writers, fresh in thought and vigorous 
in style, who brought undying fame to that age and to them- 
selves. Here we can only name, without attempting to de- 
scribe. Hooker and Sidney and Raleigh for their prose^ 
Spenser and the supreme and universal Shakespeare f6r im- 
mortal verse. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Descendants of Htnry Vila's daughters: Union of Tudor 

and Stuart lines. 

Henry VII. 
had daughters 



Margaret, 

■he married 

(1), James IV of Scotland ; 

(S), Earl of Angos: and had issue 

by James IV. [ by Earl of A ngus 

B 



James V. of Scotland : 

he married 

Mary of Ouise, 

and had daughter 

1 

Mary Queen of Scots : 

she married 

(I), Francis II. of France, 

(S), Lord Daroley : and 

had eoa by Lord Damley 


James VL of Scotland, 

or 

James I. of England : 

he began the House 

of Stuart. 



Margaret Douglas : 

she married 

Matthew Stuart, 

Earl of Lennox : 

had sons 



Maiy, 

msxried 

(1), Louis XII. of France; 

(9), Charles Brandon, 

Duke of Suffblk : 

had daughter (by Suffolk) 

Frances Brandon : 

she married Henry Oror, 

Marquis of Dorset ana 

Duke of bufiblk : had daughter 

Lady Jane Grey 
(beheaded 1664). 



Lord Damley : 

married 

Maiy Queen of Soots. 



Earl of Lennox, 
who had a daughter, 

Arabella Stuart, 
imprisoned by James L : 
died 1616. 



THE HOUSE OF STUART, Ie03-I7l4-JAMES 1, 1603-4625; CHARLES I., 

1626-1649. 

I. James VL, of Scotland, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Lord Damley, was the next heir to the throne upon the 
death of Elizabeth, and succeeded without opposi- • . . 
tion. He was, by both father's and mother's side, his descen- 
OTeat-grandson of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. danta. 
We must first go back briefly to his career as King of Scot- 
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laud. He had come to the Scotch throue, as we have seeu, in 
1567, when he was one year old. After the liegent Murray'^ 
a^sasainatiou iu 1670, the Earls of Lennox, Mar, and Morton 
held the regency iu succession. Morton was beheaded in 1581 
for an alleged share in the murder of Lord Darnley. Jamea 
was carefmly educated and made a man of some learning by 
the great scholar of Scotland, George Buchanan. In I590 
James VI. married the Princess Anne of Denmark: his eldest 
souy Henry, was born in 1693 : his second son, Charles (after- 
wards Charles I.) in 1600 ; his only daughter, Elizabeth, was 
l>om in 1596. She man-ied in 1612 Frederick, the Elector 
l*alatine, so called because he was one of the German princes, 
or minor sovereigns, who elected the Emperor of Germany, 
and because he ruled the teiritory called the Palatinate, iu the 
west of Germany, upon the Bhiue. This marriage gave us our 
pi*esent sovereign. The daughter named Sophia, born of this 
union, married the Elector of Hanover, and her son was 
George L 

2. The form of Protestantism establislied in Scotland was 
the Presbyterian, which rejected the government of the church 
Presby- by bishops, and substituted for them local bodies 
tcrianltm In called kirJtsessions {kirk being Scotch for church) 
Scot an . ^^^ smiods, and a supreme representative body 
allied the General Assembly , all composed of pi*esbyters (priests 
or ministers) and lay-elders of the tirk. The Scotch Presby- 
terians had a horror of the English Liturgy, which they held 
to be Popish, and their bigotry and opposition had made James 
a strong Episcopalian. The union of the two countries under 
one crown had been regarded by the Scotch in general with 
jealous fear of a loss of consequence for their country when it 
should be united with the richer and more powerful England, 
and the Presbyterians had a dread of interference with their 
form of religion. The English Puritans, whose views strongly 
resembled Uiose of the Presbyterians in Scotland, still hoped 
for support from the new king : the Boman Catholics reUed 
upon the mildness James had always shown towards the Scotch 
Boman Catholics: the churchmen or Episcopalians rejoiced in the 
accession of a sovereign who had warmly embraced their cause. 
The new king brought to the throne, in civil matters, a peculiar 
doctrine known as the divine right of kings. According to this 
doctrine a king's will was law, and he could not en\ Such a 
theory requires no comment. It is sufficient to say that tht 
final establishment of complete freedom iu England is due 
mainly to the energy of the Puritans, whose political views, 
tending to republican freedom, the new doctrine outraged, and 
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whose religious views were thwarted and persecnted by the 
strong Episoopalianism of James I. 

3. The king was crowned at Westminster, with his queen , 
on June 26th| 1603, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
James I. was a sovereign full of weakness, vanity, coronation 
and presumption. Whatever good qualities or and char- 
talent he possessed were obscured or made ridi- ^^^^'^ ^^ 
colous by contemptible follies and vices. He was »"*•» 

a strance mixture. He was a learned and conceited pedant 
He had the highest notions of the kingly prerogative and of 
his own powers for rule, which he called king-crafty but was 
the victim of unworthy favourites. He had plenty of wise 
maxims, but no wisdom. His flatterers called him a Solomon; 
able and disinterested observers pronounced him to be little 
better than a fool. Fond of books, he also loved cock-fighting, 
bear-baiting, and bull-baiting. He set up for a theologian, 
and yet acted too often like a buffoon. The court of thin 
learned monarch was disgraced by debauchery and drunken- 
ness. He had no dignity, either of person or manners. He 
was weak and awkward in frame and gait: he could not speak 
plainly, from his tongue bein^ too large for his mouth: he was 
slovenly in dress, and uncoum in manner. He would call his 
grown-up son Baby Charles, and let his favourite address him 
as Dady Qowvp^ and Dear Sow. He was so timorous that he 
coidd not bear the siffht of a drawn sword, and had his clothes 
stuffed out with padding to resist a dagger-stroke. In his 
talk he would mix scraps of Greek and Latin with unseemly 
jests. He could work hard when he chose, but was usually 
indolent and devoted to trifles. He degraded the kingly oflice 
by selling, amongst others, the new title of baronet, which he 
invented for the purpose of raising money. His accession to 
the high dignity of sovereign of England was a test of his 
capacitv under which he signally failed, and while he thought 
and called himself an abler ruler than Elizabeth, he so ruled 
that he paved the way for civil war under his successor. He 
had learned nothing in the time of his weakness and adversity 
in Scotland, and prosperity soon thoroughly exposed him. 
He was a Protestant king, and yet truckled to Spain. He 
could neither win love nor respect from his subjects: his affec- 
tion was bestowed mostly on undeserving objects, and his 
lavish generosity enriched the unworthy. 

4. For the first nine years of this reign Sir Robert Cecil 
(made Earl of Salisbury in 1605) was chief minister, and the 
government of the country was conducted with wisdom and 
vigour. In 1603 two alleged plots, called the Main Plot and 
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the Bye Plot (meaDing the cliief and the subordinate con- 
The Main ^pi^cies), were deidt with. Sir Walter Ealeigh 
and Bye and Lord Cobham were arrested for the treason of 
plots. tjjg Main Plot, and accused of conspiring to de- 
throne the king, and give the crown to his first cousin, Lady 
Arabella Stuart, dau«iter of the Duke of Lennox, younger 
brother of Lord Darmey. The jealousy and cruelty of James 
condemned her to a lifelong imprisonment in the Tower, 
where she died insane in 1616. The Btfe Plot, called also the 
Surprise or the Surprising Treason, was said to be a design 
of Komau Catholic priests and others for seizing the king and 
making changes in the government. Two priests and another 
plotter were executed: Lords Cobham and Grey were pardoned, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, after a disgracefully unfair trial, was 
tx>ndemQed, but reprieved from execution, and committed to 
the Tower, where he remained for thirteen years. He wrote 
during his captivity the able and unfinished ^t>^ory o^^Ae World, 

5. In 1604 an attempt was made at the Hampton Court 
Conference to settle the differences between the Church and 

Hampton ^^ Puritans. The chief Puritan divines met the 
Court Oon- bishops, and the king presided over the discus- 

ference. gions. He strongly opposed the Puritan divines, 
and met all Presbyterian arguments with bis favourite maxim, 
So Bishop, no King, meaning, that in objecting to episcopal 
government in the diurch, they struck at royal power in the 
state. A few minor alterations were made in the church ser- 
vice. The chief, and a very important, result of the confer- 
ence was the publication (in 1611) of the present Authorized 

Version of the Bible, a standaixl of pure English. It was 
executed by a body of divines between the years 1607 and 
1610, after a general agreement at the Conference that the 
existing EngliSi translations required correction. 

6. l^e king had now shown his real feelings towards the 
three religious pai'ties. The Puritans were disgusted, the 

Episcopalians delighted, the Boman Catholics dis- 

statute* mayed. The first parliament of James, which met 

«C*inst in March, 1604, renewed the penal statutes against 

OathoUct. ^^ Roman Catholics, and a royal proclamation 

ordei'ed all the priests of the foreign seminaries 

and all Jesuits to leave the kingdom. The English Catholics 

were in the main loyal subjects, as they had shown themselves 

imder Elizabeth, and it was only a few fanatics of their number, 

who, in 1605, got up tlie famous Gunpowder Plot for blowing 

up tlie king and parliament by gunpowder placed under the 

1 louse of I^rds. The story is well known. 
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7. The chief conspirator was Robert Catesby, a gentleman 
of an old family : the chief actor in the plot was an English- 
man in the Spanish service, a native of York, named 

Guido Fawkes. Daring as the plot was, and Q""|jJJJ<'«'' 
dreadful as the danger seems, a great deal too much 
has always been made of it. Cecil was aware of what was 
going on, and the anonymous warning iu a letter to the 
Catholic peer. Lord Mounteagle, was a mere trick to let the 
king show his Solomon's wisdom iu guessing what the terrible 
blow mentioned in the letter might mean. At the right 
moment Guy Fawkes was seized in the cellar under the House, 
and the affair ended with the flight of the conspirators, the 
pursuit and slaying of some of them in Worcestershire by the 
royal troops, and the arrest, condemnation, and execution of 
others in the spring of 1606. It is worthy of notice that most 
of the sharers in this wicked plot were new converts to the 
Church of Eome. The information of Cecil was derived from » 
one of the conspirators named Tresham, and from timely warn- 
ings sent by the governments of France and Spain. The imme- 
diate and unjust result of the Gunpowder Plot was the passing 
of new penal laws against the Catholics. They were virtually 
made outlaws, exposed in property and person to the violence 
of fanatics and of mobs. 

8. The state of the relations existing between the king and 
parliament must now be noticed. In tlie first session in 1604, 
the House of Commons had protested against the parliament 
king's arrogant claim to a greater royal authority re«i«u 
than had been held by his predecessors. They Jame*. 
declared that the privileges of the Commons were matter of 
right, and not of the soverei^'s favour. From time to time 
remonstrances were made against the arbitrary dealings of the 
High Commission Court, but James ])aid no heed to them. 
The king tried raising money by the expedient of increasing 
the duties of the custom-house payable on imported goods, and 
this, too, was resisted by the Commons. It was clear that 
men now sat there who would not submit tamely to encroach- 
ments of the sovereign. In 1 61 1 this first parliament of James I. 
was dissolved, and for three years he got money illegally with- 
out one. 

9. The most notjible act of James I.'s reign was the Pro- 
testant colonization of Ireland. The north-eastern province, 
Ulster, had been the scene of the late rebellion, protectant 
and consisted almost wholly of the rebels' for- colonization 
feited estates. In 1611 the great trading com- of Ireland, 
pnnies of the city of London, upon the grant of the crown, 
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occupied most of the confiscated land with colonies of Pro- 
testants from Scotland and England. The new-comeis were 
thrifty and able agriculturists, and ever since their time Ulster 
hiis been the stronghold of Protestantism in Ireland, and a 
(Kittem to the rest of the coimtry for good cultivation, energy, 
and enterprise. The share of the English metropolis in tins 
work is commemorated in the name of that glorioua bulwark 
of the Protestant faith, the city of Londonderry. 

I(X The sagacity of Cecil was lost to the reahn by his death 
in 1612, and the same year saw the nation mourning over the 
RolMrt Carr Ff®™*^**^"^ decease in his nineteenth year of Henry, 
* Prince of Wales. The brightest hopes had be^ 
formed of him, based on his great ability, and on a goodness 
i^eudered more conspicuous by the vices of the court in which 
he lived. A Scotchman named Bobert Can* had recently be- 
iHime the kin^s favourite, and been made Earl of Somerset^ 
:uu1 chief minister on the death of Cecil. He was a handsome, 
thoroughly vicious person of agreeable air and manners. The 
court became now more debauched and extravagant than ever. 

Il« In 1614 James was forced to call a second parliament^ 
but it would grant no supplies, and then the Star-chamber 
was set to work to extort money from rich subjects 
^OwUSurl* ^y illegal fines. In 1613 had been committed the 
great crime known as the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
i>verbury. This gentleman had helped the Earl of Somerset 
bv his advice, and afterwards incurred his hatred by opposing 
Somerset's disgraceful marriage with the divorced Countess of 
Essex. Overbury, on Somerset's instigation, was committed 
ti> the Tower. There he was poisoned in September, 1613. 
Ihe C-ountess of Somerset was the chief mover in the plot, and 
dlie was helped by the earl, and by her former husband, Loni 
Essex. This scene of infamy excited public suspicion and 
disgust at the time ; but it was not until the king had taken 
up with a new favourite, named George Yilliers, that the 
crime ^'as investigated and proved. Somerset and his wife 
were condemned to death in 1616, but reprieved, and after- 
wsirda I'eleased from prison and pensioned by James. The 
king remains under the strong suspicion of having spared such 
guilt from fear of the disclosure of secrets of his own. The 
subordinate agents of the crime wei'e executed, and this was 
the sort of justice dispensed to his people by the British 
^Solomon. 

12. Yilliers was now loaded with wealth, offices, and hon- 
ours. He was made Duke of Buckingham and lord high- 
.^ilntirnl h> ])lAce of the distinguished veteran of the Armad? 
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^g'lt. Lord Howard of Effingham, and he -remained to the hst 
a favourite of James and of his son Charles. Buckingham 
was a handsome courtier, well-dressed, dissolute, 
graceful and insolent, with tact enough to keep on vuu!^. 
the blind side of his royal master. Every one that 
opposed the king and Buckingham was disgraced: every one 
that would fawn and flatter might look for preferment in the 
state. The able and famous chief -justice, Sir Edward Ooke, 
lost his office in 1616 for maintaining the rights of the subject 
against the king, and the great writer and philosopher, Sir 
Francis Bacon, was made lord-chancellor. 

13. The foreign policy of this reign was not such as to make 
any amends to the nation for tyranny at home. The Pro 
testant King of England had long been courting Execution of 
the favour of Spain, and overtures were made for sir Walter 
the marriage of Prince Charles to the daughter of Rai«««h. 
Philip III. The prisoner of the Tower, Sir Walter Kaleigh, 
an illustrious ornament of Elizabeth's reign, seaman and 
soldier, courtier and writer, was to be now a victim offered up 
to please a Spanish king. Kaleigh had been released in 1616, 
after thirteen years' imprisonment, and allowed to lead an 
expedition in search of a supposed gold-mine in Guiana, in 
South America. Baleigh had many years before discovered 
Gui£Mia; and he now claimed it as an English possession. IJe 
came into collision with the Spaniards who had settled there, 
and through the king's own treacherous information to them 
the expedition failed. In October, 1618, Raleigh, on his' 
return to England, was beheaded at the demand of Spain, on 
the old warrant of execution for his alleged share in the Maht 
Plot. The nation was most strongly opposed to the projected 
S[)anish match, and the death of Rsdeigh inflamed the public 
disooutent. 

14. In 1620 James I. had an opportunity of regaining lost 
ground in the favour of his people. Protestant England cared 
for, and was ready to fight for, Protestants abroad, protestant 
and events occurred which might have well led revolt in 
James, from natural affection as well as from re- Bohemia, 
gard for his religion, to strike a blow. His timid irresolution 
and his desire to keep in with Spain prevailed, and the nation's 
hope was disappointed. The occasion was this: — The Pro- 
testant subjects in Bohemia of Ferdinand II., Emperor of 
Germany, had revolted under the pressure of religious per- 
secution, and they offered the throne of Bohemia to James I.'s 
son-in-law, Frederick, the elector palatine. Spain and the 
Catholic princes of Germany were at once in arms. The 
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elector palatiDe, who had ax^epted the Bohemian crowD, waa 
ruined oy the decisive battle of Prague in November, 1620, 
and fled with his wife Elizabeth, daughter of James, to Hol- 
land. The elector's hereditary dominion, the Palatinate, was 
invaded and overrun by a Spanish force, and all the English 
king would do was to send a weak and useless body of 4000 
men to the Rhine. 

16. In January, 1621, want of money forced the king to call 
a third parliament, and he now found himself confronted in 
the Commons by men determined on the redress 
ofTor^^Bacon. ^^ grievances and on the maintenance of the 
rights of the people. Now for the first time 
appeared in parliament a regular and organized party of op- 
position to the encroachments of the crown. Sir Edward Coke 
nad been elected, and was one of the leading members of the 
patriotic party. The first blow aimed was at the odious system 
of Monopolies, which have been referred to under Elizabeth's 
reign, and had been revived under James to the enriching of 
worthless favourites and the oppression of the mass of the 
king's subjects. A chief monopolist, named Sir Giles Mom- 

Cion, was impeached, and the king found it advisable to 
ish him for life. The Commons then advanced to the 
assault of a far more illustrious offender — one whose writings, 
for supreme intellectual power, are the glory, one whose deeds 
for moral baseness are the shame, of the country that gave him 
birth. The chancellor, Lord Bacon, was convicted of receiving 
bribes in his capacity as judge, and condemned to be incap- 
able of holding any office, to be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the kings pleasure, to be banished from court, and to 
pay the fine of ^40,000. He acknowledged the justice of his 
sentence, and the imprisonment and fine were soon remitted. 
A pension conferred upon him enabled Bacon for the last ^we 
years of his life to devote himself to the studies whose fruits 
nad already won him fame. 

16. Before Parliament was adjourned in June, 1621, a 
unanimous resolution of the Commons was passed, amidst a 
Remon- scene of great enthusiasm in the House, to spend 
•trances of their lives and their fortunes in defence of the 
Parliament. Pfotestaut religion and the Palatinate. Before 
they met again in November, the weak and blind tyranny of 
the divine right king had further provoked them by the im- 
prisonment of Sir Edwin Sandys, one of their most active 
members. His offence consisted in his discharge of duty in the 
House. In November the House drew up a remonstrance against 
the growth of Roman Catholicism, with special allusion to the 
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Spanish marriage, and the cruel devastation of the Palatinate 
by the Spanish and Imperialist troops. The king then weakly 
provoked and insulted the Commons by bidding them not 
meddle with matters of state too high for them. They replied 
by insisting on their remonsti-ance and on their right to offer 
counsel in public affairs. Tlie king rejoined by telling them 
that they were not fit so to meddle, and that the privileges of 
Parliament had their origin in tlie favour and permission of 
his predecessor and himself. The House of Commons then 
drew up the famous Protestation, repeating their former asser- 
tions, and declaring 'Hhat the liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions of Parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England.'' In this 
firm and undaunted attitude of the Commons, in December, 
1621, the first tyrant of the Stuart line had a clear warning of 
that which was to come. Tlie king's reply to the Protestation 
was the childish act of tearing it out of the journals of the 
Commons with his own hand, the dissolution of the Par- 
liament, and the imprisonment of Sir Edward Coke, John 
Pym, and several other members. The Commons had prayed 
for war against Spain and the marriage of Prince Charles to 
some Protestant princess. James met this secretly by urging 
on the Spanish marriage, and by taking steps towards a tolera- 
tion of the Bomaii Catholics. As no money could be got from 
Parliament, the illegal device of a benevolence was resorted 
to, and the indignation of the English people was heightened 
by the surrender, in November, 1622, of the small force sent 
by James to the Palatinate. In all the negotiations with 
Spain the Spanish government had only been deceiving James 
by promises, in order to get from him concessions for the 
Koman Catholics in England. 

17. At last, early in 1623, Prince Charles and Buckingham 
started on their wild expedition to Madrid, travelling in dis- 
guise as John and Thomas Smith, The object of journev 
the journey was that the prince might see his of Prince 
future Spanish bride; the upshot of it was that ^t^'i^f^^ 
the whole thing came to an end. In passing * '' ' 
through Paris, Prince Charles had fallen in love with the 
French king Louis XIII.'s sister, Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France. At Madrid, Buckingham provoked 
the grave and haughty Spanish court by his levity and inso- 
lence, and in return for their dislike he successfully exerted 
his influence with Prince Charles for tlie breaking off of the 
match. 

18. The fourth Parliament of James I. met in February, 
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1624, and war was declared against Spain. A considerable 
DMth f ^^^ ^^^ those times, £300,000, was voted for the 
Jam!n I. expenses of the war, and another public offender, 
the Earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, was im- 
peached and condemned for accepting bribes, and sentenced to 
a fine of £50,000. An act of Parliament was also passed which 
declared the illegality of the monopolies. A marriage-treaty 
with France was now concluded for the union of Prince 
Charles with Henrietta Maria, and it contained the provisiou, 
most objectionable to the Protestant feeling of the nation, 
that she, a Soman Catholic princess, should have the sole 
education of any children of the union until the age of thirteen. 
James I. died of ague on March 27th, 1625, and was buried 
in Henrjr VII.'s Chapel at Westminster. 

19. This reign is noteworthy for the beginning of the vast 
colonial empire of Great Britain. The settlement of Baleigfa 

Commence- ^^ Virginia, which then included what became 
ment of our afterwards the thirteen colonies of 1776, had been 
colonial abandoned ; but in 1 607 James I. granted a charter 
emp re. jjq g^ company of traders, who founded a new 
colony in the district now called Virginia, and called its 
capital Jafnes Tovm, after the sovereign. In 1610 a new body 
of settlers under Lord Delaware proceeded to Virginia, and 
thus were laid the foundations of the powerful republic known 
as the United States. In 1620 a body of Independent Dis- 
senters, known in history as the Pilgrim Fathers, fled from the 
persecution of the Ij^h Commission Court in £ngland to a 
refuge in Holland. Thence they embarked in the Mayflower 
and SpeedioeU for America, and on Christmas Day, 1620, 
founded the first of the New England colonies. They built 
on the shore of Massachusetts Bay the town called New Fly- 
mouth. Newfoundland was colonized under a charter of 1610. 
£nglish settlements in the East Indies will be noticed 8ei>a- 
rateiy hereafter. The Bermudas were colonized by Sir George 
Somers in 1609, and New Hampshire by the Plymouth Com- 
pany in 1623. 

20. Charles I. came to the throne on March 27th, 1626, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. In person, manners, and 

A^^...:^.. mode of life the new king presents us with a 

an?cht" «tn>ng and agreeable conti^t to his father. He 

ractcr of was of middle height, with a healthy, strong, and 

*^®* * well-proportioned frame, and handsome, regular, 

dark features. The high brow, mournful eyes, grave and 

melancholy expression, long curling hair, moustaches and 

pointed beard, are familiar to us from the portraits of Vau 
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Dyck, the truthfulness of which was pix)ved in George IV.'s 
reign, when the coffin was opened at Windsor, and the still 
perfect lineaments of the greatest of the Stuarts were, after 
nearly two centuries, revealed. He was a fine horseman and 
accomplished gentleman. His private character and some of 
his kingly qualities were such as have, with all unprejudiced 
persons, secured respect and admiration, and won for him a 
sympathy that causes deep compassion for the man to be 
mingled with the heavy censure that must be awarded to the 
monarch. Across the gulf of more than two centunes of time 
he stands out to the view, and, as the distance widens, ever will 
stand in our history, a noble presence, a hapless victim, a 
most impressive warning. As a sovereign heading a court 
and leading society, as a father and a husband, he was nearly 
all that is to be admired and loved. The court ceased to be 
disgraced by childish follies and expensive debauchery. The 
king's enlightened taste made him a judicious patron of 
science, art, and literature. The cartoons of Raphael, still 
possessed by the nation, are but a remnant of the treasures 
of painting collected by Charles I. He had a gallery which 
included 400 works in sculpture and 1400 pictures. The Puri- 
tans, who succeeded to his power, and cared more for politics 
and preaching than for painting, dispersed and destroyed with 
a rude hand much that their ignorance could not appreciate 
and their fanaticism led them to condemn. As a king, Charles 
I. met misfortune and dethronement, outrage, insolence, and 
death, with a calm courage that makes many shut their eyes to 
the grievous faults which came before the awful punishment. 
Charles I.'s great blemish, in his character as a sovereign rul- 
ing a great nation, was his want of sincerity. Falsehood and 
double-dealing were, in his view, fitting weapons for a monarch 
at issue with a Parliament and people that had already, as he 
thought, more power than was good for them, and seemed 
determined still more to abridge what he regarded as a ruler's 
rights. Charles I.'s notions of the sovereign's prerogative were 
the same as his father's, but his far superior diligence and talent 
made him more dangerous to a nation whose chief men had 
resolved to win yet larger freedom, and to resist all efforts to 
diminish what was already theirs. A strong Episcopalian in 
religion, a claimant of absolute power in the state, Cliarles 
was succeeding to a legacy of conflict amidst the zeal of reli- 
gious sects and the passions of political party. The tenacity 
of purpose which belonged to the Stuarts, and resolution of his 
own, led Charles I. to force to a decision qjestious which his 
father's timidity had left open, and the decision, both in Scotch 

(26) o 
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affairs and in the contest with the Parliament, ended in dis- 
uister to himself. 

21. In trying to force a liturgy on the Scotch, he weakeDe<l 
Ills cause in both countries, and gave a great advantage to 

Conflicts opponents. The chief question at issue between 
with Par- Charles I. and the Parliament wajs the money 
liament question — ^by whose will, the king's or people's, 
money should be raised for the expenses of government. 
The king believed in his divine rij^ht to do as he pleased, and 
the Parliament insisted on holding and exercising powers 
inherited from past ages ; and obstinacy and faitlilesaness ou 
the one side, and bitter feeling and determined purpose on the 
other, at last put the disputel)eyond the i*each of adjustment^ 
and brought it to the arbitrament of civil war. The evil 
influence of his wife, herself a strong believer in the right of 
kings to absolute power, and the support of men like Laud 
and Strafford, helped to keep and urge on Charles in a course 
which led to ruin. He could not understand, or would not 
yield to, the temper of the times. He made concessions when 
it was too late, and in one sad instance — that of Strafford's 
condemnation — he gave way when firmness m^ht have saved 
his faithful servant, and, in the end, himself. With these pre- 
paratory remarks we can well follow the story of his reign, 
stru^le, and fall. The very firat act of the king, in marrying 
tlie French princess Henrietta Maria, in June, 1625, was an 
offence to the people. She was a Boman Catholic, and came 
over with a train of priests and friends whose presence gave 
tlie Puritans alarm for Protestantism. 

22. The very first proceedings of the first Parliament, which 
met also in June of the same year (1626), were such as to 

provoke the king. This Parliament included 
pounSage! niany men of great ability and large views of 

constitutional freedom; amongst them were Sir 
Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Thomas Wentworth 
(now a leader of the patriotic party, afterwards Earl of Straf- 
ford), Mr. John Selden, Mr. Pym, and Sir John Eliot. M(»iej 
was wanted for the war with Spain, and the Commons would 
only vote ^140,000, and grant the duties called tunnage and 
poundage for one year, instead of for the sovereign a life, as 
iiad been done in James I.'s and former reigns. Tunnage and 
poundage are the names of imposts then levied at the custom^ 
house on every tun of wine and every pound oi goods imported 
into England. They were first granted to the king imder 
E<lward III., and it is clear that Parliament had power to 
withhold them. 
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23. A.nger was felt against the king's adviser, Buckingham, 
for an attempt on his part to give aid by English ships against 
the French Protestants, or Huguenots, in arms incraasins 
against their government at La Bochelle, on the tyranny of 
west coast of IVance. Parliament was dissolved in * ''*"*'• 
August, and Charles proceeded to raise loans or benevolences 
by his own authority. An expedition sent against Cadiz com- 
pletely failed, and made more money necessary. In February, 
1626, the second Parliament met. The House of Commons 
would grant no supplies but on redress of grievances, and 
proceeded to impeach the Duke of Buckingham for misde- 
meanours in his office as chief adviser of the crown. The 
king dissolved the Parliament in June, after sending some of 
Buckingham's enemies in the Commons to the Tower, and 
releasing them upon demand. Charles then resorted to a 
general loan on his own authority. The city of London flatly 
refused to contribute. Tunnage and poundage were illegall)f 
levied ; the sea-ports were recjuired to give ships ; seamen and 
soldiers were impressed. This tyranny was supported by the 
proclamation of martial law ; many that resisted the demands 
made were imprisoned. Some of the clergy strove to help the 
king by preaching the doctrine of passive obedience, and de- 
claring that all authority in the state was vested in the crown 
alone. Judges were found, too, in the law-courts slavish 
enough to justify these acts of tyranny. 

24. The expenses of the war with Spain were now increased 
by war with France, got up by Buckingham from no love of 
the Protestant cause, but, as is supposed, from a Attempt to 
personal quarrel with the great French minister, relieve the 
Cai-dinal Richelieu. The Huguenots besieged in ""^"^"ot'- 
La Rochelle were in great straits, and Buckingham in 1627 
went with a fleet and army to relieve them. He failed in an 
attack upon the Isle of E>h6, on the coast, lost half his men, 
and then came home. 

25. In March, 1628, the pressing want of money forced the 
king to call a third Parliament. Many of the members of the 
Commons were men of high mark for ability and 
position in the country ; some had endured impri- %ight. ° 
sonment in the popular cause ; all were determined 

more than ever on the course to be pursued. The House of 
Lords joined with the Commons in what followed. The two 
Houses drew up and presented to the king the famous Petition 
of /tight. This grand document, this second great charter of 
English freedom, stated the nation's grievances in clear, de- 
cisive language, and demanded as a right — an ancient, lawful, 
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statutable right — that the grievances so stated should be re- 
dressed. Referring to the act of Edward I.'s reign, called 
De tallagio non concedendo Q^ on the non-granting of taxes"), 
and to an enactment of Edward III/s reign, it required that 
no tax should be levied by the king without consent of Parlia- 
ment, and no forced loan be raised: the first clause says that 
'' by the statutes before mentioned, and other the good laws 
and statutes of this realm, your subjects have inherited this 
freedom, that they should not be compelled to contribute to 
any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not set by common 
consent, in Parliament." The second clause complains of the 
arbitrary imprisonments of subjects, '^against the laws and 
free customs of the realm." The third clause refers to Magna 
Charta as enacting that no freeman may be imprisoned, de- 
prived of his property, exiled, or in any way punished, but by 
the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
The fourth clause refers to an act of Parliament of Ed- 
ward III.'s reign to the same effect. The fifth clause states 
the fact that subjects had been of late detained in prison 
without cause shown, except the king's own command, issued 
through his privy-council, and asserts that such is " against 
the tenor of the good laws and statutes of the realm." The 
sixth clause complains that inhabitants in divers counties had 
been compelled to receive soldiers into their houses, and there 
entertain them '^ against the laws and customs of this realm," 
to the great grievance and vexation of the people. The seventh 
clause refers to an act of Parliament of Edward III.'s reign 
and to Magna Charta, that no man ought to be adjudged to 
death but by the laws established in the realm, and complains 
that powers had been given to commissioners to proceed 
against offenders according to martial law. The eighth clause 
states the fact that, under this rule of martial law, subjects 
had been put to death, who ought to have been judged by the 
laws and statutes of the land. The ninth clause complains 
that grievous offenders had escaped punishments due to them 
by the laws and statutes of the realm under protection of this 
martial law, which certain officers and ministers of justice had 
used in the offendei-s' favour. The tenth clause humbly prays 
the king to put a stop to all the above illegal pix)ceeaiiigs. 
The eleventh and last clause prays the king for " the honour of 
his majesty and the prosperity of this kingdom," and " for the 
comfort and safety of his people" to observe these " rights and 
liberties accordinff to the laws and statutes of this realm," and 
to declare his will and pleasure that his officers and ministers 
serve him only according to such laws and statutes. The 
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Petition of Right thus based its claims upon the past, u]x>ii 
the ajicient constitution of the realm, and in no sense aimed 
at infringing any royal prerogative, or acquiring new liberties. 
The determination of Parliament was as lixed as its demands 
were plain ; and, after an attempt at an evasive reply, Charles 
gave his assent to the Petition of Right on June 7th, 1628. 

26. The Commons then proceeded to attack Buckingham 
again; and Charles, in d'efiance of the Petition of Bight to 
which he had just assented, levied the tunnage Awassination 
and p>oundage as before. A remonstrance was of Bucking, 
being prepared when Parliament was suddenly *^*'"' 
prorogued by the king on June 26th. A second and a third 
expedition to La Rochelle failed to assist the Huguenots, who 
were forced to surrender in October, 1628, and tlms ended the 
attempts to establish the Protestant religion in France. Be- 
fore this the Duke of Buckingham's career had ended by his 
assassination with a knife-stab in the breast at Portsmouth, 
in August, 1628, at the hands of a private enemy, an officei* 
named Felton. It was now that English judges pronounced 
the use of torture to be illegal, when the king wished the rack 
to be applied to force confession from the assassin. Felton 
confessed and gloried in his crime as the saving of his countr}% 
and was executed. 

27. The death of Buckingham brought to the king's side, as 
a new chief counsellor, one wliose voice had hitherto been 
heard in the Commons eloquently pleading in the 

name of liberty. Ambition tempted this great we,JJ|,orth! 
traitor to his country's cause. Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, member for Yorkshire, was made a peer, and became 
the king's right hand. He left the Commons and their patriotic 
labours with Pym's threat ringing in his ears: — " Though you 
leave us now, I will never leave you, while your head is on 
your shoulders." It was in December, 1628, tliat this bold, 
great, bad man gave up his talents and all the resolution of 
his strong nature to the maintenance of tyranny. Amongst 
the king's supporters were Sir Dudley Digges as master of the 
rolls, Noy as attorney-general, and Littleton as solicitor- 
general. These also had been leading men in Parliament. 

28. In July, 1628, another famous adherent of Charles 
became Bishop of London. This was William Laud, the great 
foe of the Puritans, the champion of Episcopacy, yyinjam Laud 
the devoted and narrow-minaed promoter of the 
high-church principles and practices which Puritans called 
Popish. Amongst the political views of the Arminians (so 
called from Arminius, a Dutch divine), or high-church party. 
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at this time 

and this of a . 

political Puritans, who leaned towards republicaniem ; just ai 
nis church views were obnoxious to the religions Puritans. 
Of these, one party, the Presbyterians, denounced Episcopaey 




rorship, and anotlier, the (Jalvinitrts, fol- 
lowers of the French reformer Calvin, abhorred the specula- 
tions of Arniiuins on certain abstruse religious points. Laud 
was a prelate made by nature to be the instrument of des- 
)K>tism; and thoroughly he did his evil work. 

29. When Parliament again assembled early in 1629 re- 
ligious matters were the subject of violent discussion, along 
Further with tlie debates on the tunnage and poundage 
'b^"hl!'^en '^''*''^- I" ^he end the Commons passed a resolu- 
king and tion which defied the king by declaring all peivons 
Parliament to bc enemies to the commonwealth who were 
Papists or Arminians, or should cither support the paying of, 
or pay, tunnage and poundt^e without consent of Parliament. 
()n March Sd, 1629, Charles dissolved this Parliament, and to 
the face of tioth Houses spoke of certain members of the Com- 
mons as itditioiu viperi. Several members of th« Conunmie 
were then committed t* the Tower; Sir John Eliot and otbeni 
were prosecuted in the Court of King's Bench for their conduct 
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in the House. The prosecution was in itself utterly illegal; 
the end was that Sir John Eliot went to the Tower, where he 
(lied three years afterwards. The want of money caused i)eace 
to be concluded shortly afterwards with France and Spain. 

30. And now, in 1629, began, and for eleven years lasted, 
a tyranny in England, the like of which had not been seen 
under the worst of the Plantagenet or Tudor kings. Arbitrary 
For these eleven years no Parliament was called, conduct of 
and Charles ruled as an absolute monarch. Every- **»• crown, 
thing in the way of constitutional freedom was now trampled 
under foot: the Petition of Right was torn up by him who had 
assented to it, and its fragments were flung in the face of :ui 
oppressed and insulted people. A grand scheme, which its 
author well called Thoroughy was devised by the unscrupulous 
Wentworth : its object was the maintenance of despotism by 
the brute force of a standing army. Invested with a power 
which was, next to the king's, supreme, as President of the 
Council of the North (a body which Henry VIII. had estab- 
lished at York to keep down disaiFection after the rebellion 
called the Pilgrimage of Orace in 1637), Wentworth made 
good use of his time in Yorkshire in raising troops to curb 
resistance to the tyranny established. 

31. The two great engines of oppression, the Court of Star 
Chamber and the Court of High Commission, were now worked 
with a vigour unknown before. The Star Chamber operations 
had power to pronounce any sentence short of death, of tKe Star 
and on the information of the attorney-general Chamber. 
coold deal, amongst other offences, with libel, and everything 
the crown chose to call public misdemeanour. 

32. The High Commission flung into prison, or placed in the 
pillory (a wooden frame exposing victims to the pelting and 
insults of the mob) all Puritans who would not in oocration* 
religious worship conform to the Established Church, of the Hieh 
or who in their writings uttered their own opinions OommiMton 
on religion. Among the punishments inflicted in ^'*"'^' 
defiance of Magna Uharta, as being " cruel and excessive," by 
these infamous tribunals, were enormous fines, imprisonment 
for life, flogging, cutting ofi' of ears, slitting of noses, and 
branding with hot irons. 

33. Charles now raised money by exacting the tunnage and 
poundage; by renewing the monopolies abolished |v»ethod« 
under James I.; by the odious benevolences^ or forced adopted 
loans ; and by resuming possession of crown lands ^o«* raising 
which had been granted in previous reigns. The '"o^^v- 
servile judges of these evil times rejected all appeals from the 
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Star Chamber and Hi^h CommissioD Courts, and placed the 
sovereign's mere will above all law, and precedent, and usa^e. 

34. One notable result of these proceedings was the impulse 
given to colonization in America by the flight thither of many 

Puritans who could not have civil or religious 
col*onlMtioSf freedom in their native England. The colony of 

Maryland was founded in 1633, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island between 1636 and 1638; the island of Barbadoes 
had been colonized by charter in 1627. 

35. Two special instances of the treatment dealt out to the 
Puritans may here be mentioned. A barrister of Lincoln's Inn, 

Book f ^'^^^^ Prynne, was, by the Star Chamber, dis- 
8port«. ^ barred, put in the pillory, cropped of both ears, 
fined ^5000, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, for writing a book called Histrio-Mastiv (" the scourge of 
actors"), in which he denounced stage-plays, dancing, music, 
hunting, maypoles, Christmas-keeping, and the like. The sour 
nature of such restrictions may be by some regaixled with 
dislike : tlie punishment awarded to the author was, beyond 
all question, atrocious. Again: in 1618 James I. had issued, 
and afterwards withdrawn, a decree ordering the people to 
indulge, after public worship on Sundays, in certain games 
described in a volume called the Book of Sports. Charles now 
reuewed the edict and re-issued the book, and such of the 
clergy as refused to read it from their pulpits were punished 
by deprivation of their livings. 

36. During this reign of tyranny the city of London nobly 
led the way m resolute resistance, and in 1633 was punished 

Wentworth ^^ * ^^® ^^ *^® ^^^ Chamber of ^60,000, and by 
Lord'deputy the confiscation of the lands which city companies 
of Ireland, jja^j colonized in Ulster. In the same year Went- 
worth was sent to Ireland as lord-deputy, to put in practice 
there his policy of Tliorough. It is only due to him to say 
that he ruled with an iron hand, claimed and seized in the 
king's name lands in several counties, and raised a large force 
for the help of tyranny in England. 

37. The same year (1633) saw Laud raised to the primacy, 
and as Archbishop of Canterbury he made the High Commis- 
sion Court more hated by tlie Puritans than ever. 

p-money. j^ |634 the want of money led to the imposition 
of a new illegal tax, the famous Ship-money. This tax had 
always been a war-tax, levied on sea-ports only, to provide 
protection against hostile ships. It was now revived in time 
of peace, and in a year or two extended to the inland counties. 
In 1637 one of the purest and most illustrious of patriots, 
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John Hampden, a Buckinghamshire squire, refused to pay the 
sum of 20s, at which he was assessed, and tiied the matter iu 
the Exchequer Court. Out of twelve judges ten decided for 
the king's right to levy it at his own will and pleasure. It had 
become quite clear that no redress against most flagrant ille- 
gality could be obtained in courts of law. Still the enduring 
loyalty of Englishmen held out. 

38. Id the same year another long stride towards yet hidden 
doom was taken when the king and Laud resolved to force the 
use of a liturgy on Presbyterian Scotland. Disgust Attemot to 
had been already caused there by the appointment introduce a 
of numerous bishops ; and when, on Sunday, July '!i"'"*y ''\*° 
23d, 1637, an attempt was made to read a liturgy, *" * 
prepared by Laud, in St. Giles' Church at Edinburgh, a riot 
arose in which the Bishop of Edinburgh just escapea with his 
life. 

39. Scotland was iu a flame, and in March, 1638, religious 
feeling found a vent in the drawing up and signing of the 
celebrated Covenant, in which great numbers of 

all classes, — nobles, gentry, ministers, and bur- the covenant, 
gesses, — solemnly renounced the Church of 
Home, and bound themselves to aid each other in resisting all 
religious innovations. Concessions by the king were rejected, 
and when a General Assembly held at Glasgow, in November, 
1638, declared the abolition of Episcopacy, of the High Com- 
mission Court, and of the Liturgy, it was the signal for war 
between Scotland and England. 

40. In the spring of 1639 Charles went to Berwick, where 
a larffe force had been assembled for him; but the matter then 
ended without fighting. In June the king agreed ^ scottieh 
to summon a Parliament for Scotland, and a General Parliament 
Assembly of the kirk, to settle matters. His army •wmmoncd. 
had been disbanded from want of funds, and when the Parlia- 
ment and Assembly met they had a helpless sovereign to deal 
with, and took a tone that drove him to the end of his unwilling 
patience, and made him turn his thoughts to a new Parliament 
in England. Despotic power was at last at its wits' end for 
money. 

41. On April 3d, 1640, with a Scotch war imminent and 
with public feeling and determination in England exasperated 
and hardened to a high degree, the fourth Par- q. 

1 lament of Charles I.'s reign met. The Commons, fouAh* 
heeding no requests from the king as to supplies. Parliament 
i)egan discussion on the grievances of ship-money, *"'"'"°"«<*' 
ttie imprisonment of members, and the other countless in- 
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fringements of the nation's rights. On May 5th the king, in 
haste and anger, dissolved the Parliament. 

4*2. The wrath of the people ex])loded in a riotous attack 
End of the ^'^ Laud's palace at Lambeth, in London, and in 

Court of the autumn a violent entry was made into Saint 
High Com- Paul's Cathedral (where the Court of High Com- 

m •• on. miggjon sat), with cries against the High Commis- 
sion and the bisliops. The court broke up in terror, and never 
sat again. 

43. In August a Scotch army, under General LesUe, met 
and defeated the king's force at Newbuiti, on the Tyne, and 

captured Durham and Newcastle. The king was 
Parliameiu. ^^^ ** York, and the Scotch Covenanters, in loyal 

and submissive language, sought an accommoda- 
tion with him. In October the Treaty of Ripon settled that 
the Scotch force should remain in England, with a weekly 
subsidy of £5600, until, by conference between commissioners 
from both parties in London, the points of difference should 
be adjusted. Before this a new Parliament, the fifth and last 
of Charles I.'s reign, had been summoned, and on November 
3d, 1640, this body, ever famous in our history, came together. 
The Lona Parliament (at least the House of Commons, where 
its sole force lay) governed for nearly thirteen years. The 
new elections had sent thither all the great patriotic leaders— 
Pym, Hampden, HoUis, Vane, and others. Not only the 
Puritans, but strong supporters of the monarchy and the 
church, had come resolved to put down tyranny, and take 
effectual measures against future despotism. Star-Chamber 
victims, including Pr3mne, were at once set free and compen- 
sated for their sufferings, and then the Commons turned 
against the people's greatest enemy. 

44. Lord Wentworth had returned from Ireland and beeu 
made Earl of Strafford at the beginning of the year. By n 

im prison- unanimous vote, on John Pym's motion, Strafford 
mentof was impeached for treason before the House of 

Laud and Lords. The earl had wished to stay away from 
*"* ° * London, but the king had brought him by a pro- 
mise that "not a hair of his head should be touched by the Par- 
liament." Laud was impeached at the same time, and before 
the year's end the two most powerful ministers of Charles 
were prisoners in the Tower. A blow was aimed, too, at all 
inferior agents of the past despotism by declaring those who 
had raised the illegal taxes, or taken any part whatever in 
the acts of the Star Chamber and the High Commission 
Courts, to be delinquents. The bishops, privy-councillors. 
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sherififs and judges, and even gatherers of taxes, were thus 
brought within reach of the strong arm of the new power, 
which, in resisting royal encroachments, was taking sovereignty 
as its own. 

45. The intolerance of the Puritans, early in 1641, was 
shown in the orders issued by the House of Commons to 
destroy all altars, crucifixes, pictures, monuments, intolerance 
and images, in churches or episcopal chapels, as of the 
idolatrous. Lovers of art had now to mourn the P"*"***"** 
loss of the stained windows and of the gems of sculpture and 
of architecture, which the taste, munificence, and piety of past 
ages had wrought and given to the world, and which no 
money, no love of art in future could replace. The beautiful 
crosses at Cheapside, Saint Paul's, and Charing Cross, so often 
mentioned in the literature and records of the Tudor times, 
perished in this violent freak of tasteless bigotry. The clergy 
of the High Church party suffered persecution by imprison- 
ment and ejectment from their livings, for the ceremonious 
practices which the Puritans called Popish. The tymnnY of the 
past was producing its natural fruit in t3n*annous retaliation. 

46. In February, 1641, a most important statute had the 
royal assent. It was made law by the Triennial Act that a 
Parliament should, every third year at least, be 
summoned, and not, when summoned, be dis- '^jj"^ * 
solved or prorogued for at least fifty days, without 

their own consent. By this means, in the future, a dissatisfied 
people could at least make its voice heard by an arbitrary 
ruler. A previous act of Edward III.'s reign had provided 
for annual Parliaments ; but now, if the king failed to sum- 
mon a House of Commons, elections could be ordered by peers, 
and, failing them, by mayors and sheriffs, and, in the last 
resort, by voters meeting in assembly for tlie purpose. No 
loophole for evasion was thus left. 

47. On March 28th the trial of Lord Strafford before the 
peers began with solemn ceremony in Westminster Hall, in 
presence of the Commons as accusers, and of the Trial and 
king and queen themselves, in a closed box. Execution of 
Strafford was tried for high treason, alleged «t'^"o»*"' 
against him on the ground of tyrannical acts of power in his 
capacities as President of the Vouncil of the North, as Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, and as the king's adviser. It is quite clear 
that, under Edward III.'s statute of high treason, which was 
the only law applying to the case, Strafford had not been, and 
could not have oeen, guilty of treason (an offence against the 
crown), by deeds done for the crown and at the sovereign's bid- 
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ding. Pym, the chief manager of the impeachment^ ai^ed 
that acts likely to bring the sovereign, through tyranny, to 
ruin, were the worst kind of treason. Strafford's defence was 
so patlietic, logical, and eloquent, that it was soon seen, by its 
effect upon the peera, that they would not condemn him, and bis 
foes abandoned the impeachment for a BUI of Attainder, which 
the Commons passed on April 21st by a large majority. The 
jjeers were driven by popular pressure and threats to let the bill 
pass on the 7th of May, and then the matter came to Charles 
for a final assent to, or, as liis royal right was, if he chose, dis- 
sent from, the proposed destruction of his faithful minister. 
Here, to his everlasting shiune and his own life-long regret, 
King Charles I. gave way. It is true that Strafford, far 
greater in his fall than in the height of power, gave the king 
^ave to sacrifice him in the cause of peace ; but this should 
have been, apart from the king's solemn promise, a powerful 
pleading for Strafford's safety. The king's betrayal of his 
word, through fear of evil consequence to himself, was fol- 
lowed by the fall of Strafford's head on Tower Hill on May 
12th, 1641. 

48. The king and Commons had now met in a decisive 

action fought under the forms of law and of the constitution, 

Abolition of *^^ *^® king's lack of courage had caused his 

the Court signal discomfiture. Pym's threat to Wentworth 

of Star was accomplished, and the cruel exultation of the 
Chamber, ^^-j^^ ^^^ ^^^y^ enemies was shown by horse- 
men ridinff from the scaffold through the country with the 
cry, "//w head is offP' In the same session a bill was passed 
that the Parliament should not be dissolved, prorogued, or 
adjourned without their own consent; the Courts of High 
Commission and Star Chamber were swept away; the sum 
of £300,000 was granted to the Scotch army for the moral help 
afforded by their presence ; and judges who had sanctioned 
ship-money were imprisoned. 

40. The withdrawal of Strafford's strong grasp and heavy 

hand from Ireland allowed a desperate rebellion of the Iiish, 

Massacre of ^^^^ ^^ Ulster perpetrated a massacre of many 

Protestants thousands of Protestants. This grievous calamity 

in Ireland, ^^j^ ^^^ ^^ October, 1641, and the king, left 

destitute of forces by the disbanding of the armies raised hy 
Strafford in Ireland and in the north, applied to Parliament 
for help. Little was done against the Irish rebels, and the 
money levied was kept in hand by the Commons for future 
use against the crown. 

50. In November, 1641, after a long debate, the extreme 
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]\irty in the House of Commons, .by a small majority, carried 
a remoTUtrancef in which the king's arbitrary acta 
from the beginning of his reign were recounted in strance.' 
206 articles, severely criticised, and set down to the 
inflaence of Roman Catholics amongst the royal counsellors. 
This document, which did not come before the peers at all, was 
really an appeal to the people of England against the sovereign, 
and from this time some moderate men in the Commons and 
most of the peers sided openly with Charles in the struggle. 
The most conspicuous of these in the House of Commons were 
Edward Hyde (afterwai-ds, under Charles II., Lord Chancellor, 
Earl of Clarendon, and author of the History of the Great 
Rebellion), and Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, a chivalrous 
and loyal subject of the crown, as he had been a moderate and 
unselfish upholder of the people's rights. If his advice and 
etforts in the cause of peace had been appreciated, there would 
have been no civil war. The muttered thunder of the coming 
storm grew louder and the darkness ever thicker. 

51. Already, while Strafford's fate was in suspense, mobs 
had beset with threatening cries the precincts of the palace at 
Whitehall. At Christmas, 1641, a band of the origin of the 
king's adherents, composed of courtiers, officers, terms Cava- 
and young students of the Inns of Court in Lon- '**dh"^ 
don, became a volunteer body-guard of Charles, 

under the command of a Colonel Lunsford, one of the noted 
debaachees of the day. They took the name of Cavaliers — a 
word from the Italian language used for men of rank and 
fashion. In brawls with the riotous apprentices of London, 
and insults to the citizens, they indulged their high spirit and 
displayed their loyalty. These gallants of the court party, 
vain of their long fashionable curls and love-locks, mocked at 
the close-cut heads of the Puritans, and called the party 
Roundheads. 

52. The wrath roused by the sting of nicknames was thus 
added to the fervour of religious zeal and the fury of political 
passion. The Puritan preachers put fuel on the im peach- 
fire by denundations of the bishops, who were p/["®"L**^ 
then kept by the mob's threats and insults from vJSn, imd''' 
attending Parliament. The bishops gave a handle others. 

to the Commons by a protest against acts done in their ab- 
sence from Parliament, and on December 30th twelve of them 
were impeached for treason by the Commons and sent prison- 
ers to the Tower. On January 3d, 1642, the king retaliated 
by impeaching for high treason Lord Kimbolton (afterwards 
Earl of Manchester and a pai*liamentary general), one of the 
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few adherenta of the Commoiu iu the House of Peers, and 
five members of the House of CoramouB— Pym, Hollea, Sir 
Artliur Hazelrigge, Strode, and Hampdeu — who had con- 
duct^ the iiDjpeachment of 
_^ the biahopa. The ueit day, 

as they were not surreudereil 
intocustodj, the king rushed 
on hia fate by going dowu 
with an armed force to tlie 
House of Commons, there 
to seize his intended vic- 
tima. The five membei^ 
were not there, but had 
gone for refuge intfl the city. 
The baffled king, after tliis 
outrage, left the house 
amidst ominous cries of 
Privilege. The city of Loii- 
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Next day Charles went to 
the city, striving to allay 
the excitement, and met a 
cool reception from the 
Common Council and n:brl- 
lious cries aa he passeil 
through the streets. Ou 
January 10th the king re- 
tired, foiled in his purpoer, 
Angry with himsali, t« the 
Pidace of Hampton Court. 
The next day the five mem- 
bers were escorted back iu 
triumph to the House of 
Commons, and, as it provtd. 
the king, through bis mad 
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very 



iT the hour of c 

The dignity and « 

wait on royalty departeJ 

Jahn Himixin]. when he ehortly afterwanlH 

found himself compelled to 

let the impeachment drop, and thought it right to make 

sjiologies to tiie insulted House of Commons. Higher and 

higher rose tlie tide of disaffection. 

53. The Commons, feeUug or feigniug fear for their own 
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siifety, compelled the king to place the Tower in the hands of 
a commandant in their interest, and the great 
mrigazines of arms at Hull and Portsmouth oAhe militia, 
were secured for the Parliament by Sir John 
Hotham and the Earl of Essex. Before the end of January, 
1642, the Commons aimed a final blow at royal authority by 
demanding for their safety the undoubted royal prerogative 
of naming the commanders of the militia, which was then tlie 
sole armed force of the realm. To assent to this was virtually 
to abdicate the throne, or to continue reigning on mere suffer- 
ance as a tool in the hands of Parliament, and the king's 
positive refusal brought things to a crisis. 

54. The queen now fled to Holland with her daughter, the 
young Princess Mary, and used the crown- jewels for the pur- 
chase of arms and supplies. The king went to commence- 
the north of England with the Prince of Wales »"•"* of 
(afterwards Charles II.) and the Duke of York ^'^" *'*''• 
(afterwards James II.), and was well received there by the 
gentry and tlie nobles. The Commons named new lord- 
lieutenants of the counties, and gave them the command of 
all the forts, garrisons, and forces. It was on the 23d of April, 
1642, that the first act of war occurred, when Sir John 
Hotham, commanding for the Parliament at Hull, closed the 
town-gates against the king's demand for entry. The Com- 
mons went on raising forces, backed by the most zealous 
enthusiasm in the city of London, and on August 22d Charles 
set up his banner on the ground at Nottingh^jn which is still 
called Standard Hill, and the civil war began. 

55. In this momentous struggle the king had on his side 
most of the lords and gentiy, with their numerous tenants and 
dependants. The Parliament were supported by character 
the great towns, and a Puritan section of the squires of the 
and farmers. The military strength of the royal- respective 
ists lay in the skill, numbers, ana courage of the o»*ce»- 
splendid cavalry made up of England's mounted gentry and 
their servants and dependants; of the Parliamentarians, in the 
stubborn bravery of an infantry, ill-trained indeed, but strong 
in numbers, whose best men were the train-bands of the city 
of London. As for resources to maintain a war, the Parlia- 
ment had, in possessing London and the Thames, where the 
chief custom-aues were paid, and in their power of raising 
taxes, a great advantage. The melted plate of nobles, gentry, 
aid the colleges of Oxford and of Cambridge, was a poor sub- 
stitute to Charles for the lost wealth of a people whom he could 
tax, with or without law, no more. 
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66. In military leaders the advantage Btill lay with the Par- 
Imment. The ^arl of Essex, son of Elizabetii's Essex, was at 
Th iiit ^"^ their chief commander: their army had, in the 

leadenT*^ ranks of its few cavalry, the splendid genius of 
CromwelL Noble John Hampden drew the sword 
for freedom, and for a short time gave effective help. On the 
king's side Charles was perhaps his own best commander: the 
cavalry were led by the brave, dajshing, headstrong, heedless 
Prince Rupert, the king's nephew, son of his sister Elizabeth 
and the Elector Frederick. The king's force numbered 10,000 
men, collected at Shrewsbury by October; the Parliament had 
15,000 at Northampton under the Earl of Essex. 

67. The advance of Charles towards London brought on the 
first pitched battle of the war at EdgehUl, on October 23d, 

^ 1642. There, in the south-east of Warwickshire, 
EdcehHi. ^lose to the border of Oxfordshire, a fierce drawn- 
battle was fought, and the king, moving to Oxford, 
which was strongly in his favour, and thence to Reading, 
skirmished at Brentford in November, and drew off, before the 
large force that now covered London, to Oxford for the winter. 
Negotiations led to no result, and fighting was renewed in 
1643. 

68. In every quarter of the land the contest raged. At 
Bradock Doicn, near Liskeard, Sir Ralph Hopton, in January. 

Several ^^^^ ^^^ Parliament forces out of Cornwall: at 
battles and Grantham, in May, the cavalry of Cromwell — the 
skirmishes, j^^rdy Puritans of his own training, famed as 
Ironsides — defeated the kin^s horse in a brilliant action. In 
the same month, at Wakefieid, Lord Fairfax and his son, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, for the Parliament, defeated the Royalist 
General Goring, and took prisoners him and 1500 men. A 
skirmish at Chalgrove, in Oxfordshire, brought death to the 
great Hampden in June. In the west of England, in 1643, 
the Parliamentarians under' Sir William Waller were defeated 
at Lansdown, near Bath, and more completely at Rounduay 
Down, near Devizes, both times in July. 

60. At the end of the month Bristol surrendered to Prince 
Rupert, and a crisis in the west came with the royalist siege 
of Gloucester, which began in August. Essex 
of'lNewbury. marched thither with a large force, raised the siege, 
and threw into the place supplies of food and am- 
munition. On his return to London he lound his way barred 
by Charles and Prince Rupert in September at Newbury, in 
Berkshire; and the First Battle of Newbury was made famous 
by the death of the good, great patriot, Lord Falkland, and by 
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the firm courage shown by the London train-bands, pike in 
hand, in repulsing all the daring charges of Prince Bupert's 
cavalry. The battle was a success for £s8ex, as it cleared his 
way to London. 

60. In the north, in June of this year (1643), the royalists, 
under the Earl of Newcastle, defeated Lord Faii^ax at Ather- 
ton Moor, near Manchester. In October Cromwell's 

cavalry gained a brilliant success at Wincebt/, near battles? 
Homcastle, in Lincolnshire. The fighting, so far, 
had shown that the strong arm of the royalists, Prince Bupert's 
horse, was losing power to break the parliament's infantry, and 
was in Cromwell finding a superior foe. In December, 1643, 
Sir William Waller partly redeemed his defeats near Bath and 
Devizes in the summer by a victory over the royalists at Alton, 
in Hampshire. He gained another battle at Alresford, near 
Winchester, in March, 1644. In these alternations of success 
Charles I. had been looking for help to Ireland, and the Par- 
liament to Scotland. 

61. In September, 1643, an alliance called the Solemn League 
and Covenant was made between the Parliament and the Scotch 
Presbyterians. The contracting parties bound Solemn 
themselves to mutual defence against all foes, to League and 
the extirpation of Prelacy, Popery, heresy, schism, ^°^«"*"*' 
superstition, and profaneness, and to the maintenance of the 
privileges and rights of parliaments along with royal authority. 
At the Assembly of Divines held at Westminster measures 
were taken for the destruction of the Church of England as 
an Episcopal establishment by turning it into a C^vinistic 
and Presbyterian institution, and the clergy who declined to 
submit were turned out of their livings, imprisoned, and other- 
wise maltreated. The Puritans ruled, wherever the Parlia- 
ment had sway, with an iron hand. The painted windows, 
monuments, and carved work in the churches were destroyed, 
and horses were stabled in the colunlned aisles of the cathedrals. 
The reign of the saints on earth, as they called themselves, was 
a bad time for the maliffnantSy as the royalists were named. 

62. A subsidy was voted to the Scotch, and in January, 
1644, a Scotch army of 40,000 men crossed the Border, com- 
manded by Lesley, Earl of Leven. The forces sent 

from Ireland to help the king by Strafford's sue- dSfeScd!* 
cessor, the Marquis of Ormond, were thoroughly 
defeated at Nantwich, in Cheshire, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, on 
January 25th, 1644, and he followed up the stroke by routing 
the royalists again in April at Sdhy in Yorkshire. 

63. A crisis was now coming in the north of England. The 

(25) P 
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Scotch troops and Lord Fairfax (father of Sir Thomas Fairfax), 
Battle of joined by the Earl of Manchester, were besieging 
Marston the royalists in York, defended by the Earl of New- 
Moor, castle. Prince Rupert marched to its relief, joined 
his forces with Newcastle's, and then fought the united Eng- 
lish and Scotch armies on Marston Moor, 5 miles south-west 
of York. After a long and desperate conflict the victory was 
decided by Cromwell's Ironsides for the Parliament, and in the 
result York surrendered, and Charles lost the north of Eng- 
land. The battle of Marston Moor was fought on July 2d, 
1644. The town of Newcastle surrendered to the Scotch in 
October. 

64. The royalists had for a time better success in the south. 

In June Waller was defeated by the king at Cropredy Bridgej 

Sc-ond ^lear Banbury, and the Earl of Essex, pursued by 

battle of Charles into Cornwall, lost his infantry, with their 

Newbury, artillery and baggage, by surrender. In October, 

at the Second Battle of Newbury (in Berkshire), Charjes wai* 

defeated by the Earl of Manchester, Waller, and Cromwell, 

and retired to Oxford for the winter. 

66. A party had been gradually disengaging itself from 

others, and becoming prominent in Pai'liament and in the 

nation. These were the IndependentSy who re- 

I ndependents j®^*®^ ^^ ^^^^^ interference with religious matters, 
all systematic doctrines as connected with church 
establishments, and held that each separate congregation was 
a church in itself, competent to manage its own affaii-s. They 
were thorough republicans in politics, opposed to the existence 
of both monarchy and aristocracy. The leaders of this party 
were Oliver St. John (the solicitor-general), Sir Harry Vane, 
and Oliver Cromwell. They were a minority both in Pai'lia- 
ment and in the nation, but derived formidable strength from 
the genius of Vane and Cromwell. 

66. The ill-success of several parliamentary generals gave 
Cromwell an excuse for his proposal of the Self-denying Or- 
dinance, which passed both Houses, and excluded 

Ordinance!*^ members of the Houses from all military command. 
Thus, in April, 1645, the Earl of Essex, the Earl 
of Manchester, Sir William Waller, and Lord Fairfax resigned 
their commissions, and Sir Thomas Faii-fax became com- 
mander-in-chief. 

67. The moving spirit of the war, however, was Cromwell, 
who retained the command of his Ironsides and the Parlia- 
mentary horse, though he was a member of the House of 
Commons. It was through this army, as it was now recruited 
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and remodelled, that Cromwell gradaally obtained supreme 
power. This was the army in which iron discipline, strict 
morals, and much sincere, some formal, religion, 
were maintained and promoted by officers who 5?r**'"^5"'*„ 

,1 . 11- 1 11 Ironsides, 

were their own army-chaplams, and expounded 

texts on parade to the soldiers, who sang hymns as they moved 

forward to the shock of battle. 

68. On January 10th, 1646, Archbishop Laud, who had 
lain prisoner in the Tower since November, 1640, was be- 
headed on a charge of high treason after a long and 
irregular process in the Commons and the remnant ^*Laud " 
of the House of Peers. 

69. The campaign of 1645 opened with the defeat of the 
royalists by Cromwell at Idip Bridge, near Oxford. Charles 
had some success in the north-west and midland 
counties, in raising the siege of Chester, and in ^l^ibv^ 
taking Leicester by assault. Meanwhile Sir 
Thomas Fairfax had besieged Oxford, and the king's return 
to ita relief brought on the decisive action of the war at 
Naseby (in the north-west of Northamptonshire), on June 14th, 
1645. There Charles I.'s cause was ruined. He and Prince 
Bupert were totaUy defeated by Fairfax and Cromwell: all the 
king's artillery and ammunition, and thousands of prisoners, 
were taken. Fairfax pursued his advantage by marching 
west, raising the royalist siege of Taunton, defeating them in 
July at Langport, in Somersetshire, taking Bridge water, Bath, 
and Sherborne, and compelling Prince Bupert to surrender 
Bristol in September. 

70. The remnant of the Naseby army was defeated under 
Charles himself at Rowton Heathy near Chester, in September, 
and Chester surrendered to the Parliamentary ^^^ 
forces early in the next year. A royalist defeat Royalist 
at Skerburn, in Yorkshire, in October, 1645, com- deTeats. 
pleted the destruction of the king's forces in the north. 
Charles escaped to Oxford for the winter. In February, 1646, 
Fairfax defeated the royalists of the west at Torringtoriy and 
a total rout of the king's supporters at Stow-on-tke- Wold, in 
Gloucestershire, in March, reduced the west to subjection for 
the Parliament. The ability of Fairfax, the splendid military 
genius of Cromwell, the unequalled courage of the republican 
army, had brought Charles I. to ruin. Prince Charles of Wales 
had already fled to the Continent by his father's orders, and 
joined the queen at Paris. 

71. During these late events a gallant effort for the king had 
been made by the Scotch royalists under the Marquis of Mon- 
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trofle. Gallant, but in the end vain. In 1644 Montrose 

defeated the Covenanters at Tippermuiry near 

Scot land! I^^^i'th; at Alfordf in Aberdeenshire, in 1646, and 

again, severely, at KiUythy near Stirling. At Philip- 

haugh, near Selkirk, in September, 1646, the Covenanters, 

under David Leslie, defeated Montrose, and all hope from 

Scotch royalists was gone. 

72. In April, 1646, as Fairfax drew near Oxford the king 
lied, tried in vain to escape abroad from the east coast, and 

finally, in an evil hour, went to the Scotch camp 

render'of' ^^^^ Newark. By the Scotch he was taken to 

Charles to Newcastle, and after tedious negotiations was sur- 

*'^ment"*" rendered to the English Parliament in January, 

1647, on receipt of the sum of ^400,000. The 
Scotch army then left England. The death of the Earl of 
Essex bad weakened the Presbyterians in the Parliament, and 
Cromwell and the Independents (Republicans) were trium- 
phant. In June the army revolted against an attempt of the 
Parliament to disband them, and had the king seized at 
Holmby, in Northamptonshire, and brought to the camp at 
Newmarket. Cromwell, who was at the bottom of these pro- 
ceedings, was made commander-in-chief, and he marched on 
and entered London in August Leading Presbyterians were 
expelled from the Commons, all attempts at resistance were 
put down, and the Parliament was made completely subject to 
the army. The king was now a prisoner at Hampton Court. 
Prince James (afterwards James II.) escaped thence in dis- 
guise to Holland, and only the young prince Henry (who left 
the country in 1662, and died in 1660) and the Princess 
Elizabeth (who died at Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight, in 1660) remained with their father. 

73. In November, 1647, Charles escaped to the Isle of 
Wight, and was again made a prisoner at Carisbrooke Castle. 

Imprison- During his negotiations with Cromwell, Ireton, 
Oh*rie °/n *°*^ other officers, he had been in tricing with 
Carisbrooke the Scotch to come to his relief, and when, in 
Oastle. December, he made an attempt to escape from 
Carisbrooke, he was dethroned by the Parliament (January, 
1648) and kept a close prisoner. The Scotch now planned a 
rescue by invading England, there to act with Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and other royalists in the north. All attempts failed. 
The fleet in the Thames declared for Charles and sailed for 
Holland, returning with Prince Charles on board, to make a 
fruitless attempt on the Isle of Wight. 

74. Royalists in Wales were defeated by Cromwell in May 



at St. Foffan'a, near Uandaff. In June, 1648, a rising in 
Kent waa put down Ly Sir Thomas Fftirfai at Furthir 
Maidttone. In July a body of Surrey insurgeiits ^'?"t' 
against the Parliament was defeated at Kingston, " 

In August Cromweil routed the English royalista under Lang- 
dale, and the Scotch, under the Duke of Hamilton, who was 
driven to aurrender. These last defeats were inflicted near 
Pretton, in Lancashire, and Cromwell then marched into Scot- 
land and gave the government to the Earl of Argyle and the 
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extreme party of the Covenanters. The last effort of war fur 
the unhappy Stuart sovereign was made at Colchester, which 
wa« taken by Fairfax on Augast 2Sth, IS48. Its brave de- 
fenders, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, were put to 
death when the place fell. 

75. The Presbyterian party in the House of Commons, 
headed by Holies, strove to avert the approaching end of the 
discrowned monarch, and on December 5th passed , 

a resolution, by 129 votes against 83, for negotia- pur«*1 
tionfi with Charles prior to his restoration. The 
fanatical republicans of the army had resolved upon the crime 
which will for ever stain their name. On December Ttli 
Colonel Pride, with an armed force, entered the House of 
Commons, seized about 50 Presbyterian membera, and excluded 
nearly 100 others. This is the violent measure known as 
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Prides Purge, All that was left of Parliament was about 60 
members of the Independent faction, and this remnant of the 
Long Parliament has become derisively famous as the Rump. 

76. The military leaders now caused the passing of a vote 
which declared it high treason for a king of England to levy 
Til f Ki ^*'" ^g^"^* ^^ Parliament, and a " Hish Court 

'^Charles"' ®^ Justice'* was appointed to try Chanes upon 
that charge. The opposition of the few peei^s 
was disregarded, and Uie republicans trampled the constitu- 
tion under foot by declaring the House of Commons to be the 
supreme and sole authority in the state. This last occurred on 
January 6th, 1640. The king had already been brought from 
Hampshire to Windsor, and on January 20th he was put on 
his trial at Westminster Hall. Of the 150 members of the 
court only about 70 attended ; the peers appointed, and many 
others, either refused to act or stayed away. Cromwell, IretoD, 
Harrison, and the chief officers of the army were there. The 
president was a lawyer named Bradshaw. It is needless to 
make many reflections on this unexampled event in English 
history. The trial was, of course, a farce. No court could try 
the sovereign, and this was no legal court at all. 

77. The king was accused of being a tyi-ant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and public enemy, in having tried to set up an un- 
Condemna- limited government and leaded war against the 

tion of Parliament and people. Charles declined the 
Charles, court's jurisdiction, and, after much wrangling 
with his judges, was condemned, on Saturday, January 
27tli, "to be put to death by severing his head from Ins 
body.'' Such was the result of the exasperation produced by 
civil war, which, more than other conflicts, leads men ti» 
lengths never contemplated when the first shot is fired. 
Assuredly, as a king is the ruler, he should also be the father 
of his people, and a father should not provoke his children to 
anger. By tyranny and injustice Charles I. had violated the 
constitution, and then his subjects, or a section of them, 
violated the rights and personsd privilege of their crowned 
and anointed king. The awful crime and blunder was com- 
mitted, by the republicans of the victorious army, of slaying 
a sovereign whose death left free a new king in the person of 
Prince Charles. 

78. With meek patience the condemned king submitted to 

the gross and cowardly insults of the brutal sol- 
c^'charics. diers who had charge of him. Efforts were made 

to save him. Scotland had protested against his 
trial. Holland interceded : Prince Charles sent over a blank 
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paper, signed and sealed, for the Parliament to draw up tlieir 
own terms, if the king's life were spared. Charles I. parted 
with the Princess Elizabeth and Prince Henry, and three 
days after condemnation, on January 30th, 1640, attended by 
Juxon, Bishop of London, died by beheading in front of the 
Banqueting Hall of Whitehall Palace. This hall, now the 
sole relic of the palace, is the Chapel Boyal, Whitehall, oppo- 
site the Treasury, London. A large military force and a vast 
crowd witnessed the dread act. Charles Stuart, second king 
of his line in England, died confessing that his consent to 
Strafford's sentence had, by the justice of Heaven, brought 
a like sentence on himself. His remains were buried at 
Windsor. 

79. With regard to his children it is only needful to notice, 
beyond what has been said, that his eldest daughter Mary 
marriedWilliam of Nassau, Stadtholder (President _. . . 
of the Republic) of HoDand, and became the of Charier 
mother of the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III. of England; and that his daughter Henrietta 
Maria became Duchess of Orleans, and mother of the Duchess 
of Savoy. Charles I. was forty-eight years old when he was put 
to death, and we must observe that in legal documents Charles 
II.'s reign is reckoned as beginning at this time, and including 
the eleven years of what the triumphant revolutionists called 
the Bepublic (usually styled the Commonwealth) of England. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE COMMONWEALTH, 1640-1660; SECTION I.: PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT, JANUARY 1649, TO DECEMBER 1653. 

I. A week after Charles I/s death the Commons voted the 
abolition of monarchy and of the House of Lords, as being 
" useless and dangerous" institutions. A new great ^. 
seal was engraved with the legend, "On the first t|y^ body, 
year of freedom, by God's blessing restored, 1648." 
It was declared high treason to acknowledge Charles Stuart, 
commonly called " Prince of Wales," as king. An executive 
body or council of state, of thirty-eight persons, was appointed. 
Bradshaw was president; John Milton the poet was foreign 
or Ltatin secretary ; Ciomwell was made Lord-Deputy of Ire- 
land. Fairfax shared the military command with Cromwell^ 
and Sir I'arry Vane directed the navy. 
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2. A ferment of parties and passions existed in the state. 
The royalists, cowea as they were, were most indignant at the 

late crime and at their own state of subjection. 
•rchyMen' -^ ^^^ ^^ religious fanatics called Miilennarians 

(as believers in a millennium, or thousand years' 
reign of saints on earth), or Fifth Monarchy Men (as believers 
in the immediate second coming of Christ, to set up a king- 
dom following the four kingdoms prophetically mentioned in 
Daniel, chapter vii.), went raving about the land. 

3. The Presbytenans were angry at being deprived by the 
Independents of the fraits of tneir labours in the cause of 

Cromwell ^r^^^on^* Religious and political enthusiasts advo- 
and the cated all sorts of religions and all kinds of repub- 
amnypwra- lican governments. As any tyranny almost is 
"***"" better than anarchy, it was well that in Cromwell 
and the army devoted to his interests the country had, not 
what royalists perhaps would be disposed to call angds, but, 
at any rate, those who could " ride the whirlwind and direct 
the storm." 

4. The energies of the new government had first to be 

directed against Ireland and Scotland. . Cromwell went over 

Severity of to Ireland as Lord-Deputy in the summer of 1649, 

Cromwell and put down with the utmost vigour and severity 
in Ireland. ^ poyalist rising headed by the Duke of Ormond. 
Landing near Dublin with 10,000 men, he stormed and sacked 
Dro^eda in September, putting the garrison and many hun- 
dreds of the unarmed inhabitants to the sword. Wexford and 
other towns met with the same fate, and in the spring of 1650 
Kilkenny and Clonmel were taken by assault. The Duke of 
Ormond had been defeated, before Cromwell's coming, by the 
Parliamentary Colonel Jones, and he now left Ireland, while 
many thousands of the Irish royalists submitted and were 
allowed by Ci'omwell to quit the country and take service 
in Continental armies. Ci*omwell and his soldiers had once 
more proved irresistible. Such was the terror of his name 
that to this hour a native of the south of Ireland knows no 
iniprecation worse than crying. The curse of CromweU on ye ! 
He then returned to £ngland, leaving Ludlow and Ireton in 
command. 

6. Cromwell was now appointed, in the room of Fairfax, 
Prince captain-general of the forces of the Common- 
Charles wealth. Work was already prepared for him in 
accepts the Scotland. The Scotch Presbyterians, under the Earl 
ovenan . ^£ Argyle, adhered to royalty according to the 
terms of the Covenant, and in Februar}', 1640, proclaimed 
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Charles II. at Edinburgh, oiferiug him the crown on condition 
of his strictly observing the conditions which the Covenant 
impK>sed, as to renouncing the Boman Catholic religion and 
resisting aU changes in the Presbyterian form of religion. 
Charles, always a Boman Catholic at heart, hated Presby- 
teriauism, and tried to maintain his cause in Scotland without 
it. The Marquis of Montrose, who had fled abroad after his 
defeat at Philiphaugh in 1645, returned and took up arms 
for Charles II. in the north of Scotland in 1650. He was 
attacked and defeated by the geneml of the Covenanters, and, 
being betrayed, was condemned and hanged at Edinburgh 
with the utmost ignominy and cruelty in May. Charles there- 
upon accepted the Covenant, and arrived in Scotland in June, 
I650. 

6. He found himself a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Presbyterian bigots, who preached to him and prayed at him, 
reviled his dead father's rule and his living mo- 

ther's religion, and filled him with disgust by their Dunbar, 
austerity. It must have been almost a relief to 
such a man as Charles when, on July 16th, Cromwell marched 
into Scotland at the head of 16,000 men. The Coveuantei-s' 
general, David Leslie, was a wary veteran, and for a time, 
while acting only on his own judgment, proved on this occa- 
sion more than a match even for Cromwell. The country was 
laid waste between the Tweed and Forth, and by the end of 
August Cromwell was hemmed in near Dunbar, with famine 
in his camp, the powerful Scotch army watching him from a 
secure position, and the sea, with his fleet, behind him. There 
was nothing for it but surrender or a hopeless battle, when 
the Covenanting clergy in the camp of Leslie came to Crom- 
welFs relief. They insisted on Cromwell's being attacked. The 
Scotch array moved from its post, was utterly routed by the 
astonished and now exulting Cromwell, and lost 16,000 pri- 
soners. This great victory, teaching generals not to take their 
strategy from their army chaplains, was gained on September 
3d, 1650. It was followed by the surrender of Edinburgh 
and Leith. 

7. The young king was crowned at Scone on January 1st, 
1651. In the new campaign Cromwell defeated the Scotch at 
Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire, and took Perth ; and Severity of 
his colleague. Monk, stormed and sacked Dundee ^J°'"y^®'L 
with terrible energy and cruelty, putting the whole '" Scotland, 
of the garrison and inhabitants to the sword. Aberdeen, 
Inverness, and other towns submitted, and the Earl of Argyle 
acknowledged the authority of the Commonwealth of England. 
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Before the end of 1661 Scotland was thoroughly subdued, for 
the first time ia her hiatory. 

8. Meanwhile Charles II. had, with extraordinary darins 
and enterprise, given Cromwell the slip, left him behiod, and. 

marctied into England. Few royaJiatB had joined 
wS^*ter. liiro when he found himaelf at Worcester, and by 

that time the enraged, swift-marching Cromwell 
was upon him. On September 3d, I86i, the anniverKary of 
the great day of Dunbar, republicans and royaliata fought 
their last battle in the streets of, and the lanes ronud, Wor- 
cester, Cromwell totally defeated the Scotch army, and 
Charles II., escaping from the field, took boat at Shereham, in 
Sussex, after six weeks of romantic wanderinca and adven- 
tures, and reached France safely in October. It was on this 




1 that the Royal Oui of Boscobel, on the borders of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire obtained its fame, and 'that 
the staunch loyalty of the five brothers Peuderell, in con- 
ceabng Charles obtained for them when a kin^ reigned 
again in England, the pension atiU enjoyed by their deseen- 

g. For nine years from this time the king witlioat a tlimiK 
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passed to and fro in France and Holland, with a few faithful 
friends, including Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards 
Lord Clarendon. The power of the Common- tion Act*' 
wealth was now thoroughly established at home. 
Commercial jealousy of the Dutch led the new government 
into conflict abroad. In 1651 was passed the Navigation Act^ 
which aimed a blow at a great source of the wealth of Hol- 
land by forbidding the importation into England of any 
foreign goods except in English vessels, or in the vessels of 
the countries which produced the commodities. The meix^Ji- 
tile marine of the Dutch was largely engaged in a carrying 
trade for other nations, and this step led to a maritime war. 

10. Kobert Blake, who had already acquired fame as a 
soldier by his gallant defence of Lyme (in Dorsetshire) and 
of Taunton for the Parliament in the civil war, Naval defeats 
now became in England's cause a ^eat admu*al. o^ t*'* 
On May 19th, 1652, before war had been declared ^"**^"* 
by the Parliament, Blake defeated the famous Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp in Dover Roads. On Sept. 28th, 1652, Blake 
beat the Dutch, under De Ruyter and De Witt, in the Downs. 
Exactly a month later an engagement off the Goodwin Sands 
ended in Blake's defeat by a very much stronger Dutch squad- 
ron under Van Tromp and De Ruyter, and then it was, when 
Blake was driven to the Thames for shelter and refitting, that 
Van Trorap's broad sense of humour made him sail the Chan- 
nel with a big broom at his mast-head, as a sign that he had 
swept English ships from their own waters. In February, 
1653, Blake, with a new fleet, went at Van Tromp again ; 
and in a running three days' engagement right up the Channel 
from Portland through the Straits of Dover to the coast of 
Holland, showed the Dutch admiral that the English broom 
ooiild still sweep clean. In the following June v an Tromp 
was again beaten, this time by Monk, off tfie North Foreland, 
in a two days' engagement ; and at the end of July, 1653, the 
English fleet, again commanded by Monk (as Blake was ashore 
ill), inflicted a decisive and final defeat on the gallant Dutch- 
man off the island of Texel, on the coast of Holland. The 
Dutch fleet was almost destroyed in a three days' fight, and 
Van Tromp, one of the bravest foes of England on the seas, 
lost his life, but not his well-earned fame. 

11. The First Treaty of Westmiiister, made in April, 1654, 
ended this First Dutch war. The Dutch engaged £„ ^ ^^ ^^^ 
to give no help to English royalists, and to strike Long Par- 
topsails to the English flag on the high seas. Hament. 
During this conflict on the ocean a revolution had taken place 
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at home. The Parliament was jealous of the rising power of 
OromweU, and, not taking in good part a hint from nim that 
they had better call a new one, was dissolved by him, with a 
military force, in April, 1663. With many reproaches to the 
members, and calling the sacred mace a fooPs havMe, Oliver 
turned them out, locked the doors, and pocketed the keys. 
The "Long Parliament," which had met in November, 1640, 
in strength and resolution, had now, after so much to be re- 
membered with pride and regi'etted with shame, come to a 
weak and ignominious end, save for a brief revival, in military 
usurpation. 

12. An irregular assembly of about 140 members, mainly 
Independents and Fifth Monarchy Men, was summoned by 

, Cromwell and his officers in July. This body is 
PaHiament. known as the little Parliament, and also (from one 
of its members, a London leather-seller, with the 
Puiitanical Christian name of Praise-God, and the queer sur- 
name Barehone), as " Barebon^s Parliament" As they proved 
more independent than he hoped, Cromwell dissolved them in 
December, and, under a deed drawn up by the officers, called 
an Instrument of Government, he usurped supreme power for 
life, with the title of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, A council was appointed to 
assist Cromwell in the government, and thus, at the end of 
1653, the struggles of the English nation for freedom had 
ended, for a short time, in a military despotism. 

SECTION II.: THE PROTECTORATE: DECEMBER 1663, TO 

MAY 1660. 

13. The great man who now, by the power of the sword, 
seized sovereign sway in England, was bom at Huntingdon, 

in the middle class, in 1599, and after studying at 
Cromwe?r ^^ Cambridge, and also in London as a law-student 

entered the Parliament of 1628 as member for his 
native town. Massive strength of intellect and determined 
purpose mark his career and place him very high amongst the 
rulers of mankind. Homely in dress, harsh in voice, plainly 
saying what he meant with cumbrous vigour, he made a strik- 
ing, awkward figure in debate. His genius as a soldier sprang 
at once to light m the civil war, and showed him how to cope 
with the sole strength of the royalist cause — the dashing horse- 
men of Prince Rupert. He trained the men who were, to 
Rupert's cavaliers, like finished professionals against brilliant 
amateurs in skill, like lions against leopards in downright force, 
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and '^rho decided the fate of Charles I. at Marston Moor 
and Naaeby, Sincere religious and political enthusiasm were 
mingled with the ambition which urged him to make him- 
self master of England's people and resources. He did not 
shrink from acts of great cruelty, and has been accused of 
making habitual use of artifice and deceit. In carrying out 
his purpose he sliowed wonderful decision and energy. March- 
ing ^w^ith an unfaltering step towards his object, he swept ull 
obstacles away. Apart from this, he was a tolerant and mode- 
rate man, and stooped not to the littleness of personal rancour. 
His true greatness is proved by the most trying of all tests — 
his bearing when he attained a monarch's power from a private 
station. Then he spoke, looked, and acted as one to the manner 
born : then he had reached the level for which nature meant 
him. With no advantages of person, a burly frame of middle 
height, a scarred, rugged fa^je, coarse, red complexion, sharp 
gi-ay eyes, — with a blunt speech and manner — ^ne had a dig- 
nity far higher than that of mere courtly grace. It was the 
dignity of one who feels and knows that he has but got what 
he deserves, is fit for his position, and can well guard the power 
he has won. Tyrant as he was, if he made himself feared, and 
not a little hated, at home, he made the name of England 
dreaded and respected abroad as it had never been before. In 
foreign policy he was a champion of Protestantism, and a 
strong supporter of the power and glory of his country against 
Spain. Away from state aifairs, he was a broad, good-hum- 
oured joker, a man of spotless purity in life, and excellent in 
all family relations for fidelity and love. 

1 4-- From the first moment of his rise to supreme power 
Cromwell had to deal with plots of royalists, and with opposi- 
tion from those who had helped him to pull down Military 
a king. His first Parliament met in September, districts of 
1664-, and included members from Ireland and England. 
Scotland. When they resorted to free criticisms of his con- 
duct and power he dissolved them early in 1665. A royalist 
intrigue for a rising caused him to parcel out all Englana into 
eleven military districts, each governed by a major-general, 
who ruled with absolute power over property and person, and 
by exactions pressed hard upon the partisans of Charles. The 
Puritan rigour which now waged war against the people's 
sports and festivals, forbidding may-poles, mummers, stage- 
plays, and the merriment at Christmas and at Easter, did much 
to favour mocking at religion and license in morals in the years 
after the Restoration. 

15. Cromwell proclaimed himself a protector of the Pro- 
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testant faith by his alliances with Holland, Denmark, and 
Blake's ex- Switzerland. Through his iiiJ9uence with the 
pioita in French minister, Cardinal Mazarin, now ruling in 
Africa. the minority of Louis XIV., and by threats of war 
•igainst the pope, he delivered the Yaudois, a Protestant 
|)eople of Savoy, from persecution for their faith. A blow was 
struck for the general freedom of Christians in 1666 by Blake, 
who forced the Moslem Dey of Algiers to keep his subjects 
from the piratical attacks by which they captured sailors iu 
the European seas, and made them slaves chained to the oars 
of their ^dleys. At Tunis also he punished the Bey's insolence 
by destroying two forts and burning all his ships. The fame 
of the new republic's navy had already spread through Europe, 
and its power was now to be felt by Spain. 

16. Cromwell joined France against the Spanish, who had 
rejected his interference with the cruelties of their Inquisition, 

and offered a tempting prey to England's snips and 
with^SpairT bailors. The spirit of Elizabeth's age was revived, 

and an expedition under Admiral Penn, with troops 
under Venables, sailed for the West Indies in 1666. An 
attack on St. Domingo was remilsed, but the important island 
of Jamaica, held ever since by England, was surrendered with- 
out fighting. In September, 1666, one of Blake's captains 
took two rich Spanish silver ships off Cadiz, and in April, 
1667, came Blake's splendid and last exploit at the Canary 
Islands. He chased a Spanish fleet into the bay of Santa Cruz, 
in the island of Teneriffe, sailed in amongst them under the 
fire of a strong castle, seven smaller forts, and a great fleet, 
and after a tremendous engagement for four hours, sailed out 
airain, leaving the Spanish ships in flames, and without losing 
a vessel. The gallant Blake died close to Plymouth on his 
homeward voyaore, even as his flagship sailed into the Sound. 
The beach, the Hoe, the citadel were crowded with admiring 
thousands ready to welcome the hero who lay dying amidst 
weeping comrades. No greater name than Blake's, save only 
Nelson's, adorns the glorious records of our navy. 

17. In September, 1666, Cromwell had a Second Parliament 
elected, and then arbitrarily excluded 100 of the members that 
Cromwell's were returned, as not likely to support his mea- 

Second sures. In May, 1667, the crown of England ^bs 
Parliament, offered by the servile Commons to the Pix)tector, 
and declined. A document was then drawn up and presented 
to Cromwell, called the Humble Petition and Advice, and this 
became the basis of his rule in place of the Instrument oj 
Government. He could, under this new sanction of his power, 
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name a successor, and make peers for a new Upper House. 
After a fresh inauguration as Protector at Westminster Hall, 
with almost royal ceremony, Cromwell, in January, 1668, 
named sixty peers, including a few of the old House. The 
whole scheme came to nothing: the former peers would not 
sit in the new House with Cromwell's upstarts, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1658, his last Parliament was dissolved. 

18. In June the army which upheld his power won fame 
abroad. A French force, under Marshal Turenne, besieging 
the Spaniards in Dunkirk, was joined by 6000 Dunkirk 
English, and in the Battle of the Dunes (sand-hills) ceded to 
the Spanish relieving anny, helped by Irish, was ^"eiand. 
defeated. The English force won admiration from the French 
by stubborn valour, and their help was rewarded by the 
cession of Dunkirk to Cromwell. 

19. The end of England's short-lived commonwealth was 
near, and its last days were days of trouble for its founder. 
The plots of royalists were rife: the unscrupulous 
cunning of Spain was making use of the extreme oromwe*lL 
fanatics amongst the Puritans. There was a party 

in the army called Levellers, half-mad republicans opposed to 
all subordination of the saints and the elect to any higher rule. 
They had been put down by Cromwell with a strong hand iu 
1648, and were now, by Spanish intrigues, roused against him. 
The royalist Colonel Titus, in his famous tract entitled KUling 
no Murder, called for the Protector's assassination. Plots were 
detected and severely punished, but suspicion and distrust, 
causing incessant care, wore Cromwell out. An ague closed 
his stormy and eventful life on September 3d, 1668, the anni- 
versary of his great exploits at Dunbar and Worcester. He 
left two sons, Bichard and Henry Cromwell. Henry had been 
ruling Ireland with some energy and ability. Cromwell was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but hia remains were not there 
long. 

20. The elder son, Bichard Cromwell, now became pro- 
tector by permission of the council, and was recognized by 
hia brother Henry in Ireland, and by General Richard 
Monk, who ruled with a firm sway in Scotland. Cromweii 
The indolent good-nature and average talents of made Pro- 
the new ruler made him no match for the intriguing *^ °*^* 
turbulence of the military clique who wielded in the army the 
sole real power of the state. His brother-in-law, Fleetwood, 
his uncle, Desborough, and Lambert, who had great influence 
with the troops, made a mere tool of him. The Parliament 
which met in January, 1669, was dissolved in April, when it 
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showed fi|^t against the military party, and in May the new 
protector laid down his power, and went abroad. Betuming 
to England under Charles II., he lived, forgotten by the world, 
to an extreme old age, dying in 1712. Henry Cromwell re- 
signed the Irish government, and died in 1674. The Crom- 
well episode in England's national life was over. With the 
great Oliver the first, and, it may well be thought, the last 
attempts to make us a republic, and then to set up a dictator, 
met with a brief success through one man's genius and vigour. 
The tragical death of Charles I., Uie fading from the people's 
memories of the misrule which had caused the civil war, the 
fresh and present suffering from the tyranny of successful 
soldiers, the disgust caused by the sombre sway of Puritanisoi, 
had bred a strong reaction towards royalty. 

SECTION ni.: THE TEAB OF AXAKCHY. FBOM MAY 1669. TO 

MAY 1660. 

21. The council of officers now called back to Westminster 
the remains of the Long Parliament, including about seventy 
f>^^^M^^ members. This mockery of a House of Commons 

•committee ,j,..^ u-l* j j 

of Public had m it men of brains and courage, and soon 
Safety, showed its resolve not to submit tamely to the 
military dictatorship. A royalist rising in the north, which 
seized Chester, was suppressed by General Lambert. The 
attempt of Parliament to stop by vote the officers' excesses 
was met by their expulsion in October. A body of officers 
assumed power as a Committee of Pvhlic Safety, and general 
distrust and fear of military violence existed. The moderate 
party amongst the friends of freedom, — the Presbyterians, — 
iind the Eoyalists, now drew together in their dread of the 
.common enemy. 

22. In this crisis the care of Providence for England's 
future had prepared a man to deal with it. George Monk, 

M k. *^® general in Scotland, with an army on which 
eorge on he could rely, declared for the Parliament against 
the committee of officers. A squadron in the Thames took the 
same side: some of the regiments near London came over to 
the people; Portsmouth was seized, and the Parliament again 
met in December. When Monk marched into England early 
in 1660 things were so changed that Lambert coiud not face 
him, with a melting army, and Fairfax (now Lord Fairfax, 
iate Sir Thomas Fairfax), head of the Presbyterians, joined 
the popular cause. The Presbyterian members of the Long 
Parliament, expelled by Colonel Pride in Cromwell's interest 
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in 1648, now returned, and the extreme men, the Indepen- 
dents, were overwhelmed. Monk had reached London on 
February 3d, 1660, and cautious gradual steps were taken 
toiwrards the restoration of monarchy. The fleet and army 
were in the hands of Monk. 

23. In March the Parliament dissolved itself, and on the 
25th of April a new body called a Conv€7iti<m (really a Parlia- 
ment, composed of bishops, lay-peers, and com- Return of 
mens, but not summoned by a sovereign as a true Charles ii. 
Parliame^U must be) met at Westminster. In this ** "*•* 
body Presbyterians and royalists prevailed. Monk had already 
prepared Charles for what was coming, and by his and the 
king's wise provision a messenger presented himself on May 
1st, armed with a letter to the Commons. This, read to the 
House, listening in breathless silence, proved to be an under- 
taking, dated from Holland, and since famous as the Declara- 
tion of Breda, This document promised a general amnesty, 
exceptions to be made only by Parliament; liberty of con- 
science; a settlement by Parliament of claims arising from 
the confiscations and confusion of the past ; and last, not least 
at such a crisis, arrears of pay to the army. The answer sent 
to Charles was a general invitation from the Lords and Com- 
mons to come over and take up the government. On May 
8th, 1660, he was proclaimed as Charles II. at Whitehall, at 
Temple Bar, and in Palace Yard, Westminster. On May 25th 
he landed at Dover amidst shouting crowds, and after a pro- 
gress up to London, which was one long triumph of flying 
flags and ringing bells, of exulting men, of women weeping 
for very joy, of music and of drinking healths, he enterea his 
cjipital on his thirtieth birth-day. May 29th. He started his 
reign with the sarcastic joke that '' it must have been his own 
fault that he did not come before, for he found no one but 
declared he was so glad to see him.'' 



CHAPTEK XXV: 

THE HOUSE OF ^TVkRT — {Continued): CHARLES II.. 1660-1686; 
JAMES II., 1686-1688; THE INTEKREGNUM, 1688-1689. 

I. Charles II., who now, after a life of varied fortunes and 

strange adventures, in exile, poverty, and peril, came to the 

throne of his ancestors, bears but an evil name in the long 

roll of English sovereigns. When the civil war broke out 
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he 'waa only twelve years old, but he saw even then his 
share of fighting. As a very young man he had, ^u ct f 
as ^ve have seen, encountered Cromwell at Wpr- ohsJiesli? 
ceater. During his year amongst the Covenanters 
in Scotland he bad acquired the opinion that ^'Presbyterianism 
w^ no religion for a gentleman.'' During his wanderings 
abroad he had become, in tastes and habits, half a Frenchman. 
The troubles which ennoble great natures debase ignoble souls 
to a yet lower level. So it was with Charles II. His father's 
fate had inspired him with no high ambition to redeem the 
Stuart name and fame by emulation of his virtues as a man, 
and avoidance of his errors as a kin^. He came back to Eng- 
land with the fixed purposes of bemg as independent of his 
Parliament and people as he dared be, and of making up for 
past trials by a life of selfish ease and enjoyment. He cared 
not what he did — how he degraded the nation and him- 
self — as long as these two objects could be attained. It 
was for this that, when he wanted money, he sold the national 
honour and national possessions, and became the pensioner of 
Louis XIV. of France. It was to this that he devoted the 
exercise of the very considerable tact and talents which he 
possessed, and which his careless manner and thorough lazi- 
ness have made many lose sight of. With all his apparent 
indifference, he was often, in the background, rejecting the 
evil counsels of his ministers, not because they were evil, but 
because they were likely to be injurious to him, the king who 
was determined never again to "go upon his travels.'' He 
cared, indeed, for others besides himself to the extent of keep- 
ing the succession to the throne unbroken, and with this view 
he acted with much policy and skill, and thus succeeded in 
checkmating those who would, if they could, have excluded 
James II. He was full of wit, good humour, vivacity, and 
affability. He had but little heart, tenderness, virtue, or con- 
science. He was for the most part ungrateful to those who 
had served him in adversity; it must be granted that he wa8 
not malimiant against those who had opposed him. He had 
no belief in women's virtue or men's honour; he seems to 
have regarded them as fictions devised to raise the price of 
what their supposed possessors wanted to sell. In manner 
and appearance he was graceful and gentlemanly, vdth harsh 
swartny features, but a pleasing expression ; with a fine manly 
form and courtly ways. He was always popular. His real 
politeness and easy gaiety of air and conversation charmed all 
who approached him. The people liked a king who walked 
amongst them in Saint James' Park, attended by his dogs, 
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and fed the ducks as he lounged about by the lake. The 
courtiers liked a king who dropped his state, and talked, 
lolled, and jested with the familiarity of an equal. His court 
set a shocking example of vice and irreligion, and the writings, 
especially the stage plays of his day, display a fearful rebound 
from the precision and rigid viitue of the Puritan times. 
With all his vices, it is only fair to say that he was not a bad 
brother nor an ill-uatuied master, and that an unprincipled, - 
despotic, ignoble, and extravagant sovereign was not a blood- 
thirsty or cruel one. 

2. The first proceedings of the new reign were the rewarding 
of royalists and the punishment of the regiddesj as the judges 

were called who had taken part in condemning 
re^cide^ Charles I. Admiral Montague, who had with 

his squadron supported Monk, was made Earl of 
Sandwich ; Monk was created Duke of Albemarle. Sir Edwanl 
Hyde, the companion of Charles in exile, became lord chan- 
cellor and Earl of Clarendon. His daughter, Anne Hyde, 
married the king's brother Jai^ies, Duke of York, and became 
mother of two queens of England — Mary^ wife of William III., 
and Queen Anne. Hyde Park in London perpetuates the name 
of Charles II.'s minister. Of the regicides, nineteen who sur- 
rendered themselves were imprisoned for life ; some escaped 
abroad ; some who were dead, as Cromwell, Iretou, and Brad- 
shaw, had their bodies disinterred, hanged on a gallows, and 
beheaded; ten were executed. In June, 1662, Sir Harry 
Vane, though he had no share in Charles I.'s death, was tried, 
condemned, and beheaded. The body of Cromwell, with those 
of Ireton and Bradsliaw, was buried imder the gibbet at 
Tyburn on which it had been exposed. It is rather to the 
Parliament, which the Convention had become, than to the 
king, that these acts of vengeance, most disgraceful in the 
case of the dead, are to be attributed. 

3. This first Parlicanent of Charles II.'s reign granted him 
for life the duties of tnnnage and poundage, secured to him 

The first ^^ revenue of £1,200,000, and gave the crown a 
Parliament hereditary excise duty in return for the abolition 
of Charles, ^f ^^^ remains of its old feudal rights. These last 
relics of feudalism were those incident to the tenure of knights' 
service, such as relief, marriage, and tcardship, which have 
been before referred to. The evil of purveyance (the right of 
purchasing provisions for the king's service at a valuation, 
without consent of the owners, and ^o of impressing labourers 
for public works) was now abolished. The excise-duty was 
one on beer, ale, cider, &c., first imposed by the Parliament 
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daring the civil war. Such were the liberal supplies which 
the king received in the nation's first burst or joy at the 
restoration of monarchy. 

4-. The clergy who had been deprived of their livings under 
the CommoDwealth were now restored. The first The flr»t 
ap{>earance of a standing army in England dates standing 
fi'om the retention of a force of 1000 horse and *»*'"¥• 
4000 foot, upon the general disbanding of the army of the 
late Commonwealth. This Parliament was dissolved in De- 
cember, 1660. 

6. The nine bishops who still survived had been restored to 
their sees, and Episcopal government of the church was to be 
soon fully re-estaolished. Early in 1661 the royal Restoration 
authority and Episcopacy were restored in Scot- ^^ Episco- 
land. A Parliament was assembled there for the England and 
purpose, and the Earl of Lauderdale, as royal Scotland, 
commissioner, directed affairs. The Presbyterian Dr. Sharp, 
left his party and was made Archbishop of St. Andrews, and, 
with a mockery of justice, the Presbyterian leader, the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, was condemned and executed on a charge of 
treason for yielding, as the whole nation had done, to the 
usurpation of the Commonwealth. The struggle between 
Presbyterianism and Prelacy in England soon ended in the 
triumph of the latter. A great number of parishes under the 
Commonwealth had come into the hands of Independent and 
Presbyterian ministers. From April to July, 1661, a confer- 
ence of twelve bishops and twelve leading Presbyterian clergy 
sat at the Savoy Palace iu the Strand, London, with a view to 
reconciling the differences of opinion as to the Liturgy. It 
ended, like the Hampton Court Conference in James I.'s 
reign, in rather increasing than removing the divergences 
of the two parties. The king's promise in the Declaration of 
Breda, that liberty of conscience should be granted on his 
restoration, was now violated. 

6. In May, 1661, a Parliament met, filled with determined 
royalists and churchmen, and continued to sit at intervals for 
nearly eighteen years. The Covenant was ordered 
to be burned by the common hangman, and the ration Act*, 
bishops recovered their seats in the House of Lords. 
A servile reaction towards royalty had set in. In this session 
of 1661 the Corporation Act was passed, which required all 
officers of corporate bodies (the municipal corporations, con- 
sisting of mayor, aldermen, and councillors, having the local 
government of towns) to receive the sacrament according to 
the form of the Church of England, and to take an oat/i of 



! to kiQgly authority. This oath of non-resiat- 
KDce, which kid subjects open to, and uiade them, in the last 
leaort, defeuceleBS against any acts of royal tyranny, was abol- 




ished ID the fifth year of George I. s reign. So slow is tb« 
growth of fieedom tliat the Corporatiou Act, which interfereii 
as no human power has any right to do, with men's conscience 
in religious matterE, was not repealed until the year 1826. 

7. "nie Convocation of the Clergy engaged in a new and Isst 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer, and in 1662 a new 
Act of Uniformiti/ revived persecution for rehgioiu 
Uniformity, belieif, by aflsigning the punialimeutaof forfeitureof 
goods and chattels and of imprisonment for life, ou 
the third o^uce, t« any who sliould speak against this Liturg}'. 
Attendance at tie pariah church was enforced by this statut*. 
The repeal of these obnoxious provisions, except as to Boniau 
Catholics and Unitajians, was made by the Toteratioa Ac: 
of William III.'s reign. The Act of Uniformity also requited 
aU clergymen to receive Episcopal ordination, to assent to tfa« 
Book of Common Prayer, to renounce the Solemn Laagat and 
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Covenant, and to take the oath of non-resistance, or, in other 
^¥ords, to renounce the principle of taking arms, on any pre- 
tence whatsoever, against the king. All those ministers 
who refused to comply with this act were to be deprived of 
their livings, and on August 24th (St. Bartholomew's Day, 
infamous already for religious persecution) 2000 clergymen, 
leaders of the party known as Nonconformists or Dissenters, 
were turned out of their houses and parishes, to beg or starve. 
This was nineteen years after the Puritans had deprived many 
of the Episcopal clergy in like manner. Intolerance was reap- 
ing, as it ever will, what it had sown. 

8. In this year (1662) Charles II. started his inglorious 
foreign policy by an alliance with Louis XIV. of France, who 
had in the previous year, at the age of twenty- Dunkirk 
three, assumed the government of that country, restored to 
Charles's sister, Henrietta Maria, was mariied to France- 
Louis XIV.'s brother Philip, Duke of Orleans, and the Eng- 
lish nation had now the pain and shame of seeing Cromwell's 
acquisition, Dunkirk, sold for a trifling sum to Louis. The ex- 
travagance of Charles II., in spending money on his vicious 
pleasures, was beyond all bounds, and it was in order to get 
fresh supplies that he married, in May, 1662, the Roman 
C^atholic princess, Catharine of Braganza, daughter of John IV., 
King of Portugal. Her marriage-portion consisted of half a 
million pounds sterling in money, the fortress of Tangier, in 
Africa, and the settlement of Bombay, in India. 

0. In 1664 the Parliament repealed the Triennial Act oi 
1641, and in the same year the policy of religious persecution 
was carried further by the passing of the Conven- 
ticle (or " religious meeting^') Act, By the Act of veItfcic°Act. 
Uniformity no Dissenting minister could hold a 
religious service without risk of fine and imprisonment, and 
now it was enacted that, wherever iive persons, beyond those 
in the same household, should meet for worship, every one 
should be liable to a fine of £b, or three months' imprisonment, 
for the first offence, to double that for the second, and for the 
third to a fine of ;£100, or seven years' transportation beyond the 
seas, that is, to work as a slave in the West Indian plantations. 

10. Further, in 1665, in order to prevent the Dissenting 
clergy from getting their bread by teaching in the towns, 
where most of their friends lived, it was ordered 
by the Five Mile Act that no Dissenter who would '"'"^Act!"* 
not take the oath of non-resistance should come 
within five miles of any corporate town, except in travelling, 
under a fine of J40, and six months' imprisonment. 
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11. The Second Dutch war had broken out in 1664. English 
merchants in genei'al found their trade much interfered with 

by the peaceful enterprise and energy of the Dutch 
Dutch*w«n ^^^^^t *iid in particular a company trading to the 

west coast of Africa (the Oold Coast or Guinea 
Coast, which gave its name to the first *' guineas" coined from 
the gold obtained there), had come into cofiisionwith the Dutch 
settlements. The Duke of York (James, the king's brother) 
was head of this company, and he was also lord high-admiral, 
and a strong believer in the efficiency of the English navy, to 
the improvement of which he was devoted. In August, 1664, 
an English expedition captured the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam, in North America, which has been ever since 
called ^ew York, in honour of the duke. In 1666 war against 
Holland was formally declared. In June a great victory over 
the Dutch fleet was gained on the Suffolk coast, in Sole Bay, 
near Lowestoft. Tliere the Duke of York, Prince Kupert, and 
the Earl of Sandwich caused severe loss to the Dutch under 
Admiral Opdam, whose ship blew up when in close actiou 
with the duke. In 1666 Louis XIY. joined Holland against 
England, but such a fleet as he had gave them little help. lu 
June of this year a despemte and indecisive engagement was 
fought for four long days by the English fleet, under the Duke 
of Albemarle, reinforced after a time by Prince Kupert, and 
a Dutch fleet of superior strength under the old commanders 
of Blake's time, De Witt and De Ruyter. The fighting took 

?lace oif the North Foreland, and between that and Dunkirk 
n July, oflf the North Foreland, Albemarle and Kupert in- 
flicted a decisive defeat on the Dutch under De Ruyter, drove 
them to their coast, burned 150 merchant vessels, and for the 
time rode the seas triumphant and unchallenged. 

12. Our navy was then neglected in the want of money 
caused by the king's lavish spending, and this neglect led to a 

great disgrace. Early in 1667 De Witt and De 

ihlTThames." ^"J^^'j ^c*^* ^^ revenge, sailed up the Thames 
and Medway, destroyed Sheemess, burned ships 
of war at Chatham, and reached Tilbury Fort opposite Graves- 
end, whence they retired, after letting the citizens of London 
for the first and last time in our history hear the roar of 
foreign guns. There were those who began to ask themselves, 
with muttered indignation, whether this could have been done 
under the rule of the dead usurper Cromwell. 

13. Peace with Holland, with this insult left unpunished, 
was concluded by the Treaty of Breda, in July, 1667. The 
real superiority of England's power was acknowledged by the 



eeesion of New York (in exchange for Surinara, now Dutch 
Guiaiia^ in South America), the British Virgin Islea 
(Tortola, Anegads, and Virgin Gorda),ami Antigua, HoiUrd* 
in the West Indies, the settlement of Cape Coast 
Castle, on the West African coast, and the colonies of New 
Jersey aJid Delaware, in North Ameriut. 

14. During the Dutch war two great disasters had befallen 
Ijondon. In IS65 the Great Plague of Londen, as outhreak 
of disease of which the like had not been seen since 
the Blaci Death of Edward III.'b reign, filled the eTtondSI!' 
capital with " lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe." The deaths reached in September the appalling total of 
10,000 a week, in a population of less than halt a million; at 
the present tiuie, in a population at least eight times as great, 




the average deaths are less than 1700 a week. Nearly 100,000 
persons are computed to have perished in the close and filthy 
streets, where bad air and foul water spread and nourished 
pestilence. The fearful details should be I'ead in the graphic 
pages of Defoe. 

IG. In I6S6, on the night of Sunday, September 2, the Oreat 
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Fire of London broke oat in a baker's house near London 
Bridge, on the spwt where the Monument of London 
ofLondon. ^^ stands to commemorate the fact. Three days 
and three nights of conflagration, whose light lit 
up the sky for forty miles, reduced to ashes 89 churches and 
13,000 houses. From the Tower to the Temple, and from the 
Thames to Holbom Bridge and Cripplegate-— all was a waste. 
Two hundred thousand people were made homeless. The fire 
was only stopped at the great gaps made by blowing up build- 
ings with gunpowder. The greatest loss to architecture was 
the magnincent Gothic Cathedral of Saint Paul, replaced by 
the noble structure due to the genius of Sir Christopher Wreu. 
The fire burned out the infection of the plague, and brick 
houses replaced the rotten tottering wooden dwellings: the 
haste used in rebuilding made the new streets again narrow 
and winding, and prevented the execution of uie plans of 
Wren, which would have given to that quarter of London the 
wide airy thoroughfares which even now are wanting. 

16. The indignation of the people at the disgraceful ending 
of the Dutch war, and at the sale of Dunkirk, led to the fall 

of Clarendon. He was responsible for neither, but 
Clarendon. * victim was required, and Charles was weary of 

his austere manners and dictatorial spirit. Im- 
peached in Parliament, Clarendon was banished for life in 
1667, and in his exile wrote his famous History of the Great 
Rebellion, dying at Rouen in 1674. 

17. In Scotland the persecution of the Covenanters had been 
carried on, with fines and torture, by Archbishop Sharp and 

Th C b I *^® "^^^^ ^^ Lauderdale. The harassed Presby- 
terians held out bravely, meeting on the hill-sides 
in the forbidden "conventicles," where preachers had their 
hearers gathered round them armed with sword and pistol to 
resist a sudden onslaught of Lauderdale's dragoons. In 1667 
the energy of Lauderdale in Scotland was rewarded by a place 
ill the ministry which came into power on Clarendon's fall. 
This famous ministry was composed of Lord Clifford, Lord 
Arlington, the Duke of Buckingham (George Villiers, son of 
James I.'s favourite, and worthy of his sire), Lord Ashley 
(afterwards Lord Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale. The initial 
letters of their names in the order given make up, by an odd 
coincidence, the word GabcUy which the odium they acquired 
has made a proverbial name for a set of unscrupulous political 
iutriguero. The word Cabal is really, however, an innocent 
equivalent in meaning to the word Cabinet, now used for the 
nuuistry that forms the executive government of the country. 
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The first steps of the new men were marked by energy and 
prudence in their foreign policy. 

18. The ambition of Louis XIV. had already begun to make 
him dangerous to the peace of Europe. He was master of a 
larger army and possessor of a greater revenue than supremacy 
any other European monarch. Spain, still hold- of Franca 
ing her territory in the Netherlands, still ruling on the Con- 
much of Italy, and still drawing gold and silvei 

from her American mines, was now no longer Spain of the 
Armada times. Her great resources were no longer managed 
by great men, and France had stepped into her place of su- 
premacy on the Continent. Industrious, rich, commercial 
Holland offered a tempting prize to Louis's grasp. He had 
already favoured, in 1666, Dutch enmity to Endand, and 
helped it with his ships. His ^eat object was to keep apart 
the countries that, united, mignt prove too strong for him. 
The English nation, with all their commercial jealousy of 
Holland^ had still a feeling of friendship for the Protestant 
republic, and a just dread and suspicion of the designs of Louis. 

19. The French king, married to Maria Theresa, daughter 
of Philip lY. of Spain, claimed the Spanish Netherlands on 
Philip's death, and went to war in 1667 to obtain _.._., 
them. In 1668 Sir WiUiam Temple, our ambas- AMianS 
sador in Holland, concluded the treaty called the 

Triple Alliance, between Sweden, Holland, and England, for 
the purpose of checking the progress of Louis. In the Treats/ 
of Aije-ia-Chapelle, in the same year, Louis resigned his claim 
to Flanders (the Spanish Netherlands), but was sulowed to keep 
Lille, Toumay, and other fortresses which he had already 
taken. 

20. It was now that Charles II., regardless of the nation's 
interest, eager to get money for his unending extravagance, 
anxious to have foreign help ready to his hand to secret 
deal, if it were needful, with rebellious subjects. Treaty of 
blackened his name with infamy for ever. In May, Dover. 
1670, by the Secret Treaty of Dover, he sold his honour as a 
king to France. For a yearly pension of ;£ 120, 000 he agreed 
to give up the Triple Alliance, to make war on Holland, and 
to support Louis XIV.'s claims on Spain. The Duke of York 
was now publicly known to be a Roman Catholic, and Charles 
was to declare himself the same when a convenient time came. 
The Parliament in its autumn session of 1670 voted the king 
large supplies in total ignorance of the disgraceful bargain 
ma^e with France. 

21. In this same year a most important step was gained 
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towards freedom for the subject by a decision of Vaiighan, 
chief justice of the Court of Common Pleajs, that 
'jurfes?^ jurors cannot legally be fined for verdicts given 
against the direction of the judge. Henceforth 
juries were free from all coercion by the partial judges who 
too often, in that age, disgraced the bench of justice by favour- 
ing the tyranny of the crown. 

22. In 1672 the Third Dutch War began. The exhausted 
English treasury was filled by a shameful breach of faith with 
the bankers and merchants of the city of London. 
War." A loan of £1,300,000 made by them to the govern- 
ment was repudiated, and the lenders were informed 
that interest only, not the principal, would be repaid. Com- 
mercial confusion and bankruptcy followed, but the king had 
money for his vicious pleasures and his unjust war, and that 
he held to be enough. The English people was dishonoured, 
through its government, by a gross breach of the law of 
nations committed in a piratical attack on a Dutch merchant 
fleet. Before war was declared an English squadron inter- 
cepted Dutch richly -laden vessels on their way home from the 
Mediterranean, and captured four of them. In March, 1672, 
England and France gave notice of hostilities with Holland. 
The armies of Louis, with an English force commanded by 
Charles's natural son, the Duke of Monmouth, marched into 
the Netherlands, and met with a most desperate resistance. 
The Dutch were saved from utter ruin by the determination 
of their youthful statesman, the Prince of Orange (afterwards 
William III. of England), son of Charles I.*s daughter, Mary, 
and William II., stadtholder of Holland, who had died in 
1660. Then in his twenty-second year, he had the soul of a 
hero, and vowed that he would die in his country's last ditch 
rather than see her lost. This was no vain threat. The dikes 
were cut and the watera let in over the farms of richly culti- 
vated Holland, but the flood kept back, and, in the end, drove 
off the French. In May, 1672, a fierce engagement was fought 
between the English and Dutch fleets in Southwold Bay, on 
the Sufiblk coast. The Duke of York commanded against the 
Dutch veteran De Ruyter. The Earl of Sandwich, leading our 
van ships, was killed, and at last, when night fell, the Dutch 
retired beaten. In the summer of 1673 our fleet, under 
Prince Rupert, fought several indecisive actions with their old 
antagonists. In February, 1674, Charles concluded a peace 
with Holland (for himself apart from France) by the Second 
Treaty of Westminster. The Dutch agreed to pay £300,000, 
and to strike topsails to the English flag on the nigh seas. 
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23. In March, 1672, a new ingenious device of Stuart 
tyranny was put in action. This was the Srupending Power^ 
iu which both Charles II. and James II., as we 

shall see, claimed the right of making null and void "power."* 
any statutes that they pleased so to deal with. 
This was, in fact, to tear to pieces acts of parliament at plea- 
sure, and rule with a despotic power. The object with both 
Charles and James was to favour Boman Catholics by setting 
aside the penal laws against the Church of Home, but this real 
purpose was masked under a show of relieving the Protestant 
dissenters. 

24. A royal Declaration of Indulgence suspended the penal 
laws against all Nonconformists. Under this shelter Roman 
Catholics and Protestant dissenters alike could wor- Declaration 
ship in their own way. The two ministers who ad- of 
vised this step were the Roman Catholic Lord Clif- '"^uigence. 
ford and Lord Ashley, who was now made Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and soon became lord-chancellor. Clifford, of coui-se, had his 
own faith to serve, and Shaftesbury, caring nought for this or 
that creed in itself, aimed at power and popularity as head of 
the strong Protestants, the body of the nation, who were 
anxious for the future. England was fully minded to have no 
more the Church of Rome as the established religion of the 
land, and the king's next heir was the Duke of York, an 
avowed Roman Catholic. In February, 1673, the parliament 
met, and a strong protest from them led to the withdrawal 
of the " Declaration." 

25. Parliament then aimed at the Roman Catholics the effec- 
tive blow known as the Test Act, which, until its repeal in 1828, 
excluded all persons from holding any public oflSce -r^. ^ ♦ 
who would not receive the sacrament according to Act.** 
the rites of the Church of England, take the oaths 

of supremacy and allegiance, and deny in writing a belief in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Such was the nation's 
h itred of the Church of Rome that the dissenters supported the 
p issing of this act, though the provision as to the sacrament 
Kept fliemselves from every civil and military employment. 
The immediate consequence of the Test Act was that the Duke 
of York had to resign his command of the fleet, for which he 
was eminently fitted, and in which he had rendered excellent 
service to the nation. 

26. The public discontent with the Dutch war and the 
French alliance was increased by the Duke of York's End of the 
marriage, in 1673, with the Princess Mary D'Este, Cabal 
sister of the Duke of Modena, a prince in close alii- '"'"•**nr. 
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anoe with France. James' first wife, Anne Hyde, had died 
in 1671, leaving two daughters, the Princesses Mary and 
Anne. The parliament was prorogued in November, 1673, 
when Charles got weary of its peremptory tone. The "Cabal" 
ministry now came to an end. Shaftesbury ceased to be 
chanceUor, and headed the opposition to the court party; 
Clifford, as a Boman Catholic, could not, under the Test Act, 
hold office; Buckingham also joined the opposition. The 
Earl of Danby became chief, minister. He was an honourable 
man, who strongly supported the royal prerogative, but was 
against the Church of Rome and the king's subservience to 
France. Charles, however, in 1676, made a new secret engage- 
ment with Louis XIV., by which his pension from the French 
king was confirmed. 

27. In 1677 prudence led Charles to conciliate the nation in 
its feeling against the Church of Rome by consenting to the mar- 
riage of his niece, the Princess Mary (elder daughter 
Oates\"piot. ®^ ^^® Duke of York), with the Protestant cham- 
pion, the Prince of Orange. In 1678 peace was 
made between France and Holland. In the same yearthe nation 
was greatly excited by the pretended revelations as to a great 
Popish plot, known as Titus Gates's plot, from the name of its 
infamous inventor. This wretch, a disgrace to any religion he 
might profess, had been a dissenter under Cromwell, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church when monarchy was restored, 
and then a Roman Catholic convert. He was expelled from the 
English Jesuit college at St. Omer, in France, for gross mis- 
ponduct, and had to look out for a livelihood. He came over 
to London, and there pretended to have discovered a great 
Popish plot for murdering the king, burning London, and 
massacring all Protestants. Some papers found in the rooms of 
the Duke of York's confessor, Father Coleman, and the count- 
less falsehoods told by Oates, seemed to the ignorant to 
support this wild story. Oates swore an information before a 
London magistrate, a Protestant named Sir Edmondsburv 
Godfrey, and by some hand to this hour unknown Godfrey 
was murdered, and found dead in a ditch at Primrose Hill, in 
the north of London. The cry of course was that the Roman 
Catholics had done the deed, and wild credulity became still 
more rampant. Protestants were all in terror of the plot; 
Roman Catholics were all in danger of their lives, and many loat 
them, from the rage of panic-stricken Protestants. Charles at 
the first detected Oates in contradictions when he was examined 
before the Council, but was too clever to run counter to such 
a furious outburst of fanaticism. The villain Oates was made 
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a hero of, called "saviour of the nation*' by himself and strong 
admirers, lodged in Whitehall Palace, attended by his own 
body-guard, and pensioned with ^1200 a year. In October, 
1678, Parliament met, declared the plot to be a real one, and 
in the tyrannical bigotry of fear passed the PapuUl Disahliiig 
BtUj excluding all Boman Catholics from sitting in either 
House of Parliament. This most intolerant act was not 
repealed till the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in 
1829. In January, 1679, this second Parliament of Charles 
II. was dissolved after an existence of eighteen years. The 
cruelty of panic now did its work. Coleman had been executed 
in December, 1678, as an accomplice in a plot that never 
existed. New perjurers came forward with discoveries like 
that which Oates had found so profitable, and new victims 
went to the scaffold or the Tower, where several Catholic peers 
were already confined. The daring of Oates, and of Bedloe, 
one of his imitators, went even so far as to accuse the queen 
of being in the plot against the life of Charles, and the House 
of Commons, to its shame, supported this in an address to 
him. Charles treated the matter with the contempt it merited. 
His constant and unseemly neglect of his wife had led men to 
suppose him capable of the greater baseness of getting rid of 
her by fraud and falsehood. 

28. In March, 1679, the Third rarliament of Charles II. 
met. A great majority of members opposed to the court party 
had been elected, and, to appease the feeling of ^,. ^ . 
the Protestants, the Duke of York retired for a in the law 
while to the Continent. The Earl of Danby was o^ impeach- 
impeached by the Commons on a charge of sane- '"©"t. 
tioning the king's receipt of bribes from Louis XIV., and 
was committed to the Tower. The Commons on this occasion 
asserted by a vote against the crown the important principle 
(decided finally by the Act of Settlement in 1701) that when a 
minister is impeached by them he cannot plead the sovereign's 
pardon, drawn up by the chancellor, with the Great Seal 
affixed, against the impeachment. It is quite clear that, if 
this could be done, a minister, armed beforehand by the sove- 
reign, could set the Commons at defiance. Charles had in this 
case granted a pardon, with that view, to Danby. 

29. A new government was formed at this time, consisting 
of a council of thirty, in which the chief men were the Earl of 
Shaftesbury as president, the Earl of Sunderland, 

and Viscount Halifax. Halifax was the best and gj^p b^i"' 
ablest statesman of that age — eloquent, learned, dili- 
gent, and moderate in opinions, striving to hold a middle place 
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between the extreme views of the court party, the favourers of 
tyranny, and of the country pai-ty, who upheld the rights of 
the people. He and his supporters were reviled as Trimmers, 
an epithet meaning that they trimmed their sails in steering 
their course on the troubled sea of politics, first this way and 
then that, now veering towards one side, now the other. They 
were what would now be called ind^ndent members of Par- 
liament. In this session of 1679, Shaftesbury, leading the coun- 
try party, which had assailed the Roman Catholics on unfounded 
charges with such violence and bigotry, brought in the mea- 
sure called the Exclusion Bill, Its object was to shut out from 
the throne the king's next heir, the Duke of York, as being a 
Roman Catholic, and to secure the throne for Charles' natural 
son, the Duke of Monmouth. Monmouth, whose mother was a 
woman named Lucy Waters, was a Protestant^ and popular on 
this account, in addition to being agreeable, brave, good-look- 
ing, thoughtless, generous. He had but small ability, and was 
a tool in Shaftesbury's hands. A story was got up that the 
king had been married to Lucy Waters, and in that case 
Monmouth, as a legitimate son, would have been rightful 
heir; this assertion was, beyond doubt, a falsehood. The 
Exclusion Bill passed the House of Commons by a majority of 
seventy-nine votes, but there the matter stopped for the pre- 
sent through the dissolution of Parliament at the end of May. 
30. This Parliament of 1679 will ever be remembered in 
our history as having passed, through Shaftesbury's influence, 

the famous measure called the Habeas Corpus Act. 
\v^kc\!^' ^^^ noble statute once for all secured, oy rules 

that cannot be evaded, the personal freedom of 
all English subjects that obey the law. Its name is taken from 
the first words, in law-Latin, of the written order that may 
be sent to the governor of a prison where any subject is 
confined. The writ issued by one of the judges to whom ap- 
plication, in case of need, is made on the prisoner's behalf, there- 
tore begins, "You must produce the body" — that is, surrender 
the prisoner for trial before a legal court, upon such charge or 
charges as may be brought against him. Thus no one can be 
detained beyond a certain limited time in custody without 
knowing the charge against him, and having the opportunity 
of meeting it. Both Magna Charta and the Petition of Bight 
contained this principle of freedom from arbitrary imprison- 
ment, but what was wanted was a ready, speedy way of put- 
ting the principle in action in a given case, and this the 
Habeas Corpus Act provided; it was the steam to set a 
cumbrous engine going in its mighty work of good. Under 
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severe penalties judges are boand, on application, to issue the 
writ of '^ Habeas Corpus," and governors of prisons to act upon 
its order. The chief provisions of the Act are : (1) that prison- 
ers must be produced in court for trial ; (2) that they must 
be tried, at tne latest, in the second term (of the legal year 
durlDg which the courts sit) after committal to prison; (3) 
that no one must be imprisoned beyond the seas; (4) that, 
when once acquitted, none shall be committed to prison again 
on the same charge. 

31. During the year the prosecution of Roman Catholics for 
an alleged share in the uham plot of Oates went on, and 
several Jesuits were executed on his testimony and p^ .^ 
that of Bedloe. The queen's physician. Sir George of Cov«. 
Wakeman, was accused by them of a plot to poison n*ntcr« in 
the king; but now the judges, who had hitherto ®*^***'*"**- 
yielded to the popular fury, made a stand, and Wakeman, after 
a charge in his favour, was acquitted by the jury. Shaftes- 
bury was soon afterwards removed from office as minister. 
The unrelenting persecution of the Covenanters in Scotland 
by Lauderdale and Archbishop Sharp had at last produced 
serious troubles there. In May, 1679, a party of the enraged 
Covenanters dragged Sharp from his cania^e near St Andrews 
and murdered him before his daughters face. Increased 
severities against the religious meetings followed, and at 
Drumclog, in Lanarkshire, an armed body of Covenanters 
beat off an attack of the royal dragoons, headed by the famous 
John Graham, of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount Dundee. 
The Covenanters of the west of Scotland flew to arms, and on 
June 22d the royal troops, under the Duke of Monmouth, 
defeated them at the battle of BothweU Bridge, on the Clyde, 
near Glasgow. 

32. In England the anti-Papist party got up a new sham 
plot, known as the Meal-tub Plot, because tne papers supposed 
to contain the particulars were found hidden at the 

bottom of a meal-tub. The chief agent in this new pio?!'*"** 
discovery was a man named Dangerfield, of the 
vilest character, who had been outlawed, pilloried, whipped, 
fined, and transported for various offences. He now tried his 
hand at perjury, and though nothing came of it, and the whole 
matter was left involved in mystery, the country party used it 
in order to influence in their favour the elections for a new 
Parliament, which took place in the autumn of 1679. 

33. The Duke of Monmouth, who had been sent away to Hol- 
land by the Duke of York's influence, returned, and met a rap- 
turous welcome from the people, who shouted for him as the 
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Protestant Duke, The elections went against the court partj, 

Origin of the but for twelve months Charles managed to put 

terms Whig off the meeting of Parliament. During this time 

and Tory, ^^j^^ ^^^ ^^ 1679 and most of 1680) a constant 

warfare of addresses to the kin^ from both parties went on. 
The country party in their petitions called for the meeting of 
Parliament^ and raved against Popery and plots; the court 
party sent up expressions of devotea aamiration for the king's 
wisdom, of submission to his will, and of abhorrence for all 
those who sought to control him. The nation was thus divided 
into factions of Addressers (or Petitioners) and Abhorrers, and 
now came in the famous, lon^-used names of Whiff and Tori/, 
nicknames at first, then gravely used to designate the parties 
in the state now known, with allowance made for different 
circumstances, as Liberals and Conservatives. Whiff (said to 
be the same as whet/) was the derisive title given to the "sour- 
natured'' (it was hinted) Covenanters of west Scotland, and 
was now applied by the court party to the anti-Papist cham- 
pions of nreedom; Tory (the name of the rebels who, in 
the troubles of Ireland under Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth, had acted as robbers or banditti, which the word im- 
plies) was flung by the country party at the supporters of the 
king and his brother the Duke of York. 

34. In all this agitation the restless and unscrupulous 
Shaftesbury was constantly at work, and he even appeared in 
Westminster Hall and accused the Duke of York 
'staffond. before the grand- jury of Middlesex as a Popish 
recusant for not complying with the Test Act. 
Scroggs, the chief-justice, dismissed the jury, without legal 
warrant for so doing, and the matter ended with this open 
defiance of the duke by his determined foes. In October, 
1680, the Fourth Parliament of Charles II. met. The great 
majority of the Commons showed the most virulent feeling 
a^'ainst the Eoman Catholics, and in a short time the Exclusion 
Bill was passed again by a great majority. In the House of Lords 
Shaftesbury, now joined by Sunderland, did all he could to 
pass it, but after a long debate, at which the king was present, 
the bill was rejected by a large majority of the peers — ^a result 
mainly owing to the splendid eloquence of Halifax. The Com- 
mons, eager for revenge, disgraced themselves and freedom's 
cause by renewing the impeachment against the innocent 
Catholic lords, Powys, Arundel, Petre, and Stafford, im- 
prisoned in the Tower. The venerable William Howard, 
Viscount Stafford, was the only one that fell a victim now to 
the foul system of judicial murder instituted by political and 
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religious bigotry, and supported by the testimony of a man 
like Gates. After a six days' trial, in which Gates and hia 
fellow-perjurers surpassed all previous efforts of audacity and 
wickedness, Stafford was condemned in the House of Jreers, 
and beheaded on December 29th, 1680, Pity and shame 
amongst the people made at last an end of all real belief in 
Popish plots. The Parliament, after this triumph of wrong, 
was dissolved in January, 1681. 

35. In March, the Fifth Parliament^ the last of Charles II.'s 
reign, assembled at Gxford. A great display of feeling was 
made on each side. The king was in Gxford, Charles's 
attended by his guards and crowds of Tory last Pariia- 
squires; the country party went about wearing »"«"*• 
ribbons in their hats with No Popery! No Slavery! woven in 
them. The Commons, with more violence than ever, brought 
forward the Exclusion Bill, and insisted on the reality of the 
Popish plot. By this time bigotry and injustice had, with a 
large part of the people, caused a reaction in the king's favour, 
and Charles dissolved the Parliament a week after it met, on 
March 28th, 1681. He had just made a new arrangement with 
Louis XIV. for the receipt of a pension of i:50,000 a quarter, 
and foreign gold for the rest of his reign enabled him to rule 
without a Parliament. Royal degradation had reached its 
lowest point, but Charles could now get on without the Com- 
mons, and he was happy. It must be granted that his own 
tact and cleverness, in letting his enemies go on till they dis- 
credited their cause by their own violence, had not a little 
tended to this comfortable issue for him. 

36. The court party now turned for vengeance on their foes, 
and the informers and perjured witnesses against the Komau 
Catholics were ready with their services on the Mutual 
other side. In truth nothing more shameful ha£r hatred of 
been seen in our history than the rancorous hatred political op- 
of political opponents in this age, except the mock- P°"®" •• 
ery of justice in which servile judges and packed juries enabled 
hatred to assert its presence and its power. Royalist juries 
condemned patriots, on little evidence or none, for conspiracy 
against the crown. The great enemy, Shaftesbury, no patriot, 
indeed, in any high sense of the word, was sent to the Tower, 
and indicted before the grand- jury of London for high treason. 
The sheriffs, who at that time had the power of naming jurors, 
were of the country party, and Shaftesbury was set free by the 
ignoring of the bill against him. The jurors chosen by the 
sheriffs were of course in Shaftesbury's favour ; but no jury 
could honestly have listened to the evidence against him. 
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This occurred in November, 1681. In 1682 the court managed 
to get sheriffs elected in the city of Loudon of their views in 
pohtics, and Shaftesbury, dreading indictment before a dif- 
ferent jury, fled for his life to Holland. Such was the morahty, 
and such the justice of the worst part of the Stuart age io 
England. Two mouths after his flight, in January, 1683, 
Shaftesbury died. 

37. The city of London and several other corporate towns 
were punished for their Whig politics by deprivation of their 

Towns de- municipal charters. These were restored on pay- 
prived of ment of large sums of money, and on such terms 
halrt''^ as gave the crown complete control over the poli- 
tical views of their mayors and corporations. This 
illegal tyranny was carried out through judges who could at 
that time be removed at pleasure by tne crown, and might in 
general be trusted to take any view of law that the crown 
wished. The plain result was that all who should oppose the 
king in further acts of arbitrary power were at the mercy of 
judges and of jurors almost certain to condemn them. Under 
the forms of law, but with the grossest violation of its spirit, 
and often of its letter, the upholders of freedom were thus laid 
prostrate. 

38. We come now to the two plots which were the last 
important events of Charles II.'s reign. They must be care- 

fully distinguished, for they were, by the lawyers 
Plot. **"** ^^ *^® crown, for their own purposes, mixed up at 

the time, and have been mixed up since, and called 
by the one name of the Rye House Plot. The truth is, that 
there was a Whig conspiracy, unlawful, indeed, but in some sense 
excusable, and in this some of the noblest characters of that 
age were involved. Its object was to shut out James, Duke 
of York, from the throne, after the death of Charles, by in- 
surrection, and put Monmouth in his place. The chief men 
in this plot were Monmouth, Lord William Bussell (the Duke 
of Bedford's son), the Earl of Essex (son of Lord Capel, be- 
headed in 1649 for loyalty to Charles I.), John Hampden, 
grandson of the great Hampden, and Algernon Sidney, a 
gentleman of republican views. At the same time another 
conspiracy, composed of men of far inferior rank and char- 
acter, aimed at the king's assassination on his return from 
Newmarket races, which he was in the habit of attending. 
His coach was to be stopped on the road near a farm called 
the B^e House, not far from Broxboume, in Hertfordshire, and 
his escort and himself shot down. The plan was frustrated 
by the king's leaving Newmarket for London some days before 



his naual time, ajid then botli plots were revealed id fear hy 
some of the consp'ratora The Rye House men kuew of the 
other consp racy but b doey Eussell and the rest bad never 
dreamed of an attack on Charles. In July 1683 Lord 
William Russell b avely sapport«d and assisted in the court 




by his devoted w fe Lady Bai^l el R ssell was condemned by 
a royil at ju y d executed Not! ng woul I move Charles 
to repr eve h m — ne ther the tears of Lady Bad el or the 
entreat ea {hougl t for a round suiu of mouey hj the Duke of 
Bedford) of the king's female favourite, the Dtichess of Ports- 
mouth. Lord Essex died in the Tower; his throat was cut, 
and it was most probably a case of suicide. .Algernon Siduey, 
son of the Earl of Leicester, was eieeuteil iu December, 1683, 
after a trial in which Jeffreys, now chief- justice, began his 
career of iufamy by iuducing a partial jury to violate the law 
in condemning a man for high tre^sou on the evidence of one 
witness—the needy and unprincipled Lord Howard, himself 
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one of the plotters. Hampden wa:9 convicted of misdemeauour, 
and fined forty thousanu pounds, a monstrous sum in those 
times. Monmouth, who at first fled, surrendered himself, and 
was pardoned, but afterwards banished. He retired to Holland. 
The perjured Oates was at last punished by conviction for 
calling the Duke of York a Popish traitor, and fined j£ 100,000, 
with imprisonment till it was paid. 

39. In 1683 an attempt to conciliate the Protestant party 
was made in the king's consenting to the marriage of the Duke 

of York's daughter, the Princess Aune, to the Pro- 
Charles n. testant Prince George of Denmark, brother to the 
Danish sovereign. The Duke of York's influence 
was shown by his reappointment to the office of high-admiral 
in spite of the Test Act, excluding Roman Catholics from all 
employment. Danby and the Koman Catholic peers confined 
in the Tower were also released on the duke's application to 
the king. On the evening of Sunday, February 1st, 1686, the 
king had sat in a saloon of his palace at Whitehall, surrounded 
by the ladies and nobles of his court, gambling, jesting, drink- 
ing, and all unconscious of the stroke of doom impending over 
their master. When he rose on February 2nd, he was smitten 
down by apoplexy. He recovered consciousness, was admitted 
into the Church of Rome by a priest smuggled up the backstairs, 
and proved his politeness to the last by apologizing to those 
around his bed for " being such a long time in dying." He 
died on February 6th, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

40. Ireland was ruled during Charles II.'s reign with wis- 
dom and moderation by the Duke of Ormond. The chief 
The land source of disquietude there was the land question, 
question in still unhappily familiar in connection with the trou- 

ireiand. \j\qq of Ireland. The Roman Catholics deprived of 
their estates under Cromwell clamoured for their return by 
Charles, and a third part was restored, but this of course di<i 
little, and the French armies were recruited by the service in 
them of thousands of Irish, who were deadly foes to England. 
In Ireland religious hostility between the Roman Cauiolics 
and the Protestant settlers was inflamed by the hatred of the 
dispossessed against new owners of the soil. Much distress 
amongst the farming class in Ireland was caused by an act 
passed in this reign, prohibiting the importation of Irioli 
cattle into England. 

41. To the colonies already mentioned must be added that 
of Gambia, on the west coast of Africa, acquired by settle- 
ment in 1631 ; North and South Carolina (North America), 
colonized by charters of Charles II. in 1663 and 1670; the 
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Hudson's Bay Territory (North America), granted by a charter 
of Charles II. to the Hudson's Bay Company of 
fur-traders, also in 1670; the island of St. Helena, colon^tion. 
granted by charter to the East India Company in 
1673; and Pennsylvania (North America), settled by William 
Fenn, the Quaker, in 1682. In 1683 the settlement of 
Tangier (north-west coast of Africa, on Strait of Gibraltar), 
part of the dowry of Charles II.'s queen, was abandoned after 
the fortifications had been destroyed. There was nothing to 
be gained by keeping it, and in this case the honour of the 
nation had been saved by the gallant repulse, after desperate 
fighting in 1680, of an attack made on our garrison by Muley 
Ismael, Emperor of Morocco. 

42. James II. came to the throne on February 6th, 1686, in 
the fifty-secoud year of his age. We have seen what he was as 
Dukeof York — adetermined Roman Catholic, whose Accession 
counsels, but for the tact and prudence shown by and char- 
Chiirles, would have produced England's last Re- acter of 
volution at an earlier date. In the Council held 
immediately after the death of Charles II. the new king 
declared that he would govern according to the laws and 
maintain the Established Church. He was welcomed to the 
kingly office by a loyal people. The character of James II. 
need not detain us long. He was a good man of business in 
details, and the English navy owes much to his exertions. 
He loved the service and improved it, and fought bravely and 
ably at its head against the Dutch. Asa king he proved him- 
self to be a dull, obstinate, and hard-hearted i-uler, who in 
three years completely alienated even the Tory squires and the 
staunch loyalty of the church. He lost his throne simply be- 
cause he could not or would not see, taught by the past, that 
England was determined on two things — not to tolerate the 
<Jhurch of Rome, and only to be ruled in accordance with fixed 
principles as to the people's rights. These were principles 
limiting the prerogative of the crown and excluding the notions 
of divine right, passive obedience, and the like, which James I. 
had advanced, but dared not carry fully into action ; which 
had cost Charles I. his crown and his life ; which Charles II. 
held, but prudently shrank from forcing to the furthest point. 
Under James II. the long contest between king and people, 
which began with John, ended, after nearly five centuries, in 
the triumph of those principles of constitutional freedom which 
have made England what she is. 

43. We now con:e to the brief recital of the last efforts in 
this struggle. Janiea II.'s first acts violated the promises 
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made to the oation at his first council. Before a parliament 
James ™^^ ^^ ordered the customs*duties {tunnage and 
violates his poundage) and the excise imposts to be levied by 
promises, big gole authority, and he went openly to the ille- 
gal Roman Catholic worship. 

44. The chief ministers were the Earl of Sunderland and 
Viscount Halifax. On April 23d James and his queen, Mary 
Proceedings d'Este of Modena, were crowned at Westminster 
in matters Abbey. The first and only Parliament of the reign 
of religion, qj^^ jq May, and the House of Commons was mainh 
composed of Tories and churchmen. A revenue of £1,900,000 
was granted by the loyal Commons for the king's life, to hi 
derived from the tunnage and poundage duties, and from 
imposts on sugar and tobacco. The pope of the day, Inno- 
cent XI., more prudent than James, advised caution in attempts 
to bring back the Boman Catholic religion, but the zeal dt 
James II. outran all prudence. A royal proclamation released 
from prison all persons confined for not taking the oaths of 
supremacy or for not going to church. It appears, however, 
that this indulgence extended mainly to the Koman Catholics 
and the Quakers, for whom William Penn pleaded with suc- 
cess. The Conventicle Act of 1664 and the Five Mile Act 
(1666), still remained in force. Claverhouse in Scotland 
carried on his cruelties against the Covenanters under a 
new act of the Scotch Parliament, making it death to any 
who preached at or attended one of the open-air con- 
venticles. 

46. An attempt in favour of religious freedom in Scotland 
was made by the Earl of Argyle, who had been condemned of 
high treason in 1681, but managed to escape to 
of AmuT Holland. He landed among his people of the 
great Campbell clan on the Argyleshire coast, and 
raised a force, but could do nothing. The small army melted 
away, and Argyle himself was taken ahd executed at Edin- 
burgh in June, 1686. There was one victim of James whom 
all men with joy saw again suffer for his crimes. This wa» 
the villain Titus Gates. Tried before Jefireys, the chief-jus- 
tice, he was condemned for perjury to be put in the pillory 
five times every year, to be imprisoned for life, and to be 
whipped at the cart's tail on two different days from Aldgate 
to Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn, a distance in all 
of fully three miles. He survived this frightful punishment, 
which was clearly intended to be fatal from the vigour with 
which the stripes fell on his .back, and was pardoned and pen- 
oned under William III, — ^a prodigy of wickedness in him- 
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self, a proof of the intolerant bigotrj of the times which could 
give such a man importance. 

46. The throne of James II. was now assailed by Mon- 
mouth, in concert with whom the ill-starred attempt of Argyle 
had been planned. The Duke of Monmouth's claim La„din» ^nj 
was based upon his asserted legitimacy as son of rebellion of 
Charles II., and his misplaced confidence rested on Monmouth, 
his reception by the people as the Protestant Duke in 1679. 
On Jane 11th, 1686, the Duke of Monmouth lauded from 
Amsterdam, with eighty-three followers, at Lyme Begis, in 
Dorsetshire. He made a great mistake at first by charging 
James, his uncle and his actual sovereign, in the proclamation 
he put forth, with poisoning Charles II., causing the great fire 
of London, and murdering Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey in 1678, 
and Lord Essex in the Tower in 1683. The vulgar violence 
and palpable falsehood of these assertions set all the better 
sort against Monmouth; but his j)ersonal popularity in the 
west and his Protestant views brought round him quicklpr 
some thousands of the ploughmen, artisans, and miners. His 
force was rudely armed with muskets, pitchforks, flails, pikes, 
and scythes. On June 15th a royal foice of 4000 militia fled 
before the rebels at Ax minster, in Devonshire, and Mon- 
mouth's elation at this, and at the warm welcome he received 
at Taunton, induced him to proclaim himself King James II. 

47. He marched to Bath, but durst make no attack, and 
then fell back to Bridgewater. A r.>yal force under the Earl 
of Fevei*sham, and including, as commander of the 
Horse-guards Blue, an officer named Churchill 8^«fgemoor 
(afterwards the famous Duke of Marlborough), 
confronted him in the first days of July. The Battle of 
Sedgemoor, fought on the marshy land so called, three miles 
from Bridgewater, ended the rash attempt of Monmouth. 
A night attack failed to surprise the royal army, and when 
the summer day dawned early on July 6th the rebels, who 
fought most bravely, could not at last, with failing ammuni- 
tion, stand the discharges of the royal cannon. The royal 
cavadry cut down the wretched insurgents by hundreds in a 
merciless pursuit, and Monmouth, who had ignominiously 
fled, was caught in a ditch in Hampshire two days later, 
dressed as a shepherd. On July 15th, after an interview with 
the king, in which Monmouth disgraced himself by piteous 
appeals for mercy, and James by seeing his fallen enemy and 
then not sparing him, the "Protestant Duke" was beheaded 
at the Tower. The fight at Sedgemoor was the last battle 
fought on English ground. A thousand of the followers of 
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Monmoatli were left dead on the field. The " defender of the 
Protestant religion" had, by his attempt and failure, rendered 
a great service to the Itoman Catholic king, but the hard- 
hearted severity of James made him with blind perverseness 
fling away the advantage. In beheading Moumouth he had 
struck down the guilty leader, and he should now have 
spared the misguided followers. 

48. Leaving the details to be read in the brilliant pages of 
Macaulay, we may here shortly say that the work of ven- 
geance on the unhappy western peasantry was 

Jeffreys, g^^^^ to the hands of the savage Colonel Kirke and 
of Chief-justice Jeffreys, to whom no epithets of 
abhorrence can do full justice. Kirke's soldiers, whose com- 
mander had been trained to ferocity at Tangier in fighting 
with the Moors, hanged prisoners by s(;ores. They were long 
known from their conduct bv the ironical nickname of Kir/re's 
Lambs. As for Jeffreys, he revelled in the work of death 
during what was known as the Blood i/ Assize. More than 
three hundred victims were hanged and cut in quarters under 
the law of treason: many were cinielly flogged and sentenced 
to life-long imprisonment: nearly a thousand went to work as 
slaves in the West Indian plantations. James cannot escape 
his share of responsibility for these excesses. The queen and 
some of her maids of honoiu* received moneys arising from the 
sale of prisoners as slaves, and from the traffic in pardons. Jeflf- 
I'eys himself sold pardons. One lady,* Alice Lisle, was condemned 
by Jeffreys to be burned alive for giving shelter and food to 
two hunted rebels : the mercy of the king allowed her to be 
beheaded at Winchester instead of burning. Another lady, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gaunt, was actually lumed alive at Tyburn 
in London for the same crime of showing Christian charity. 
She was the last victim of the stake in England. 

49. Just at this time a blow struck at the Protestants of 
France encoui*aged James II. in his scheme of establishing the 
Revocation Ionian Catholic religion again in England. Henry 

of the Edict IV. of France in 1698 had granted religious free- 
of Nantes. (Jom to the Huguenots (French Protestants) by the 
royal declaration called the Edict of Nantes. The RevoccUif>ti 
of the Edict of Nantes in October, 1685, by Louis XIV., put 
an end to this religious freedom, and exiled above half a mil- 
lion of the most useful and industrious French subjects. 

50. When Parliament met again in November, 1685, James 
plainly told his subjects what was coming by declaring 
his purpose of maintaining a standing army, and of putting 
into action the Dispensing Power ^ in which he claimed the 
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right of setting aside, in the case of particular persons, the 
penal statutes which affected them. His intention, attempt to 
of course, was to nullify the Test Act against the nullify the 
[Roman Catholics, and arm himself for the estab- ^•'* ^*^*- 
lishment of the Eoman Catholic religion by the appointment 
to civil and military offices of persons who would serve his 
purpose. Parliament instantly took alarm, resisted, and was 
prorogued, never to meet again. 

51. Then, by displacing certain judges who were thought to 
be independent, James got the twelve judges of the land to 
pronounce, in 1686, in favour of the Dispensing james 
Power. Jeffreys, for his eminent services in the favours 
west of England, had been made lord-chancellor, Ro"^a"'*«'"- 
and the law courts, ruled by judges whom the sovereign could 
remove at pleasure, thus took part, against the people, with 
the crown. In defiance of tne penal law the mass was 
openly restored, and monasteries and Jesuit schools arose in 
London. Halifax was removed from the ministry, and Roman 
Catholic lords were brought into the privy-council. The un> 
principled Earl of Sunderland, who had, in the late reign, tried 
to exclude James from the throne, turned Eoman Catholic 
now to please the king and keep his place. The Earl of 
Rochester, the king's brother-in-law, refused to change his 
faith, and was turned out of office as lord -treasurer. Roman 
Catholics replaced Protestant officers in the army, and Roman 
Catholic clergymen held Hidings in the church. The Protestant 
Duke of Ormond was recalled from Ireland, aod Talbot, 
created Earl of Tyrconnel, went over there to raise a Roman 
Catholic army to aid the king in his designs. Riots arose in 
London, and attak^ks were made on Roman Catholic chapels. 
James formed a camp of 13,0(X) men on Hounslow Heath, in 
Middlesex, to overawe the capital. 

52. The Protestant clergy, much alarmed, and now thinking 
with some doubts upon their favourite doctrine of non-resistance 
to a king, were next assailed. In defiance of the q^^^ q^ 
act passed by the Long Parliament of Charles I.'s High Oom- 
reign, the Court of High Commission^ for ecclesi- mission 
astical matters, was revived, with Jeffreys at its '*®^'^«*'- 
head, in July, 1686, to prosecute the clergy who should dare 
to oppose the Roman Catholic religion from the pulpit. Comp- 
ton, Bishop of London, was suspended from his office, and 
many of the clergy lost their livings. James then assumed 
the Suspending Power, by which he claimed the right of mak- 
ing null all penal statutes that he chose. In Ireland Roman 
Catholics filled the army, the council-chamber, the law-courts, 
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and the magistracy. In Scotland similar favour was shown to 
the Roman Catholics. The action taken by Charles II. against 
the English corporations was revived, and by the annulling of 
their charters, and the granting of new ones with special pro- 
visions, the magistrates of corporate towns throughout the 
land were made subservient to the pleasure of the crowD. 
In hope of getting a submissive Parliament together James 
directed the lords-lieutenants to requii-e an answer from every 
magistrate and deputy -lieutenant, as to whether or not he 
would in Parliament, or as a voter, use his influence in favour 
of a general toleiution or indulgence. 

63. Lord Castlemaine was openly sent as special ambassa- 
James's sub- dor to Pome. A Papal nuncio (or ambassador) 

mission to was publicly and solemnly received at Windsor. 

t e pope. Roman Catholic bishops were consecrated in tlie 
royal chapel, and the king's secret and confidential adviser 
was a Jesuit named Father Petre. The Protestant Tories and 
the clergy, banded together in affection for the Church of 
England, stood aghast at these proceedings. They were the 
chief supporters of the throne, and James, in two years, had 
done all tliat sovereign could do to turn their loyalty and love 
into aversion and dismay. 

54. He now turned, in the interest of Roman Catholics, to- 
wards the Protestant Dissenters. The Dissenters distrusted 
Declaration ^^^ king's intentions, and, in the main, looked 

of indul- coldly on the king's advances. In 1687 the royal 
gence. Declaration of Indulgence was issued to the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland and Dissenters of England, annulling all 
the penal laws, and giving every man permission to worship 
in his own way. 

65. James now attacked the ascendancy of Protestantism in 
the universities. Cambridge fared mildly in comparison with 
The univer- ^^^^^d. Her vice-chancellor, appearing before the 

sities as- Court of High Commission, with members of the 

saiied. senate, amongst whom was seen the illustrious Isaac 
Newton, declined to give the university degree of Master of 
Arts to Father Francis, a Benedictine monk. Francis, as a 
Soman Catholic, could not take the oath necessary for admis- 
sion as M.A. The vice-chancellor of Cambridge, on refusal to 
admit him, was deprived of office. At Oxford 3ie king ordered 
the fellows of Magdalene College to elect as president a man 
named Farmer, who was a Boman Catholic, and had been ex- 
pelled from the university for gross misconduct. The fellows 
of Magdalene positively refused, and elected one of their own 
body named Hough. The High Commission declared the elec- 
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tion void, and the king now ordered the fellows to elect the 
Bishop of Oxford. They again refused, whereuix)u the elected 
president, Dr. Hough, and all the fellows were expelled from 
their freehold property, the college rooms and revenues, by the 
king's edict, and turned out of the church. The Bishop of 
Oxford, Parker, was installed as president of Magdalene. 

56. The hope of the Protestants was, that the king's reign 
would not last long, and the next heirs, the Princess Mary, 
wife of the Prince of Orange, and the Princess Another 
Anne, the king's daughters, were Protestants. In Declaration 
April, 1688, the king's next step brought on a crisis. ^^ indui- 
A second Declaration of Indulgence was ordered to «»®"^®- 
be read by all the clergy from their pulpits in London on May 
20th and 27th, and, in the country, on the 3d and 10th of 
June. In only four of the London churches was the order 
obeyed, and in those churches the people expressed their dis- 
approval by leaving the church when the Declaration was read. 

57. But before the day airived, in London on Friday, May 
18th, seven of the bishops — Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, Ken, of Bath and p^^^^^i of 
Wells, Trelawney, of Bristol, Lake, of Chichester, the Seven 
White, of Peterborough, and Turner, of Ely— pre- Bishops, 
sented to the king a respectful petition of remonstrance against 
the order to read the Declaration. The anger of the king was 
increased by the publication of the petition immediately after 
it had been preseiited, and the seven bishops were at once com- 
mitted to the Tower, and tried at Westminster Hall before the 
Court of King's Bench for publishing a "false, malicious, and 
seditious" libel. Before their trial the birth of the king's son, 
James Francis Edward Stuart (known as the "elder Pre- 
tender"), had made even loyal Protestants desperate. The ex- 
citing and affecting details of the "trial of the Seven Bishops," 
whom a jury acquitted on the 30th of June, are too lone to 
be dwelt on here. The very soldiers at the camp of Houndow 
cheered the result, which was received with rejoicing by the 

?-eat majority of the people throughout the country. All 
rotestants declared that the new-^m child was no son of 
the king's or queen's, but an infant brought into the palace to 
be palmed off as the heir, and trained up as a future Homan 
Catholic king. There is no reason to believe in this: the asser- 
tion shows the feelings of the time. 

58. The Protestant champion of the continent of Europe, 
William, Prince of Orange, stadholder of Holland, wjuja^ 
the determined enemy of France, had long been Prince of 
watching the proceedings of his father-in-law and Orange. 
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uncle, James II. He had already sounded the chief men 
in England, and within a day or two of the acquittal of the 
bisho|)s, received an invitation from some peers and others to 
come over with an army in defence of freedom and of the 
Protestant religion. The king was warned by Louis XIY. of 
the expedition preparing in the ports of Holland. James, as 
infatuated in paying no heed when danger threatened as in 
creating danger by his arbitrary acts, despised all warnings till 
the Prince of Orange was about to sail. Then, when it was too 
late, he tried in terror to retrace his steps. The Court of 
High Commission was annulled; charters were restored to 
corporations ; the president and fellows of Magdalene College 
were i-einstated in their freehold, and other important conces- 
sions were made. A declaration of the Prince of Orange was 
dispersed over the country, setting forth that he came over 
with armed force to protect the people's liberties, and have a 
free and legal parliament assembled. James brought over 
troops from Ireland, and, knowing the people's feelings, waited 
the issue with a sinking heart. 

59. On October 19th, 1688, William of Orange sailed from 
Holland with near 5()0 ships and 14,000 men. At first a 
Landing of s^**"^ drove back his fleet, and then came a long 
William in fortnight of suspense and anxious fear for the dis- 
England. contented in England. At last the wind changed, 
and, as it wafted the Dutch vessels down the Channel, it kept 
James's fleet harmless and safe in the Thames. On November 
5th, 1688, the last English revolution, that to which we owe 
our present constitution, began when William, Prince of 
Orange, landed at Brixham, on the south side of the beautiful 
Torbay, in Devonshire. The stone on which he first trod as 
he landed may still be seen imbedded in the side of the nide 
obelisk that marks the spot. Marchiug to Exeter, he was 
joined there by nobles and by gentry. 

60. James had advanced to Salisbury, when treachery in his 
army and his family made him return in haste and terror to 

Ed f the ^^® capital. Lord Churchill (afterwards the great 
reign of* Marlborough) had joiued William with his cavahy, 

James II. and the Princess Anne and her husband, George 
of Denmark, soon went over. The English army waited in 
sullen distrust. They did not like the coming of Dutch troops, 
but they would not fight for James, and he was helpless. The 
Prince of Orange skilfully avoided a collision of his troops 
with the English regiments, and still advanced to London, 
while the king made vain attempts to stop him by proposals. 
On December 10th James sent ofif the queen and the young 
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prince to France from Gravesend, and the ueit day fled him- 
self from Whitehall Palace for the Medway, and eiubai-ked at 




The mob rose, destroyed all the Roman Catholic chapels and 
inonaat«ries, and sacked the houses of the Floreu- Di,tup(^ 
tine and Spanish ambassadors. The bishops and ancei in 
peers who were in town, with Halifax at their head, London, 
assumed the direction of affairs. The hated Jeffreys liad been 
canght in the disguise of a coal-heaver at an ale-house in 
Wapping, by the river side in London, and guarded to the 
Tower by soldiers who could barelv keep the mob from tear- 
ing him ill pieces. In a few months' time he ended his evil 
life in prison, worn out by terror, brandy, and disease. 

62. On Sunday, December 16th, James retunied to London 
amidst the acclaraationa of the fickle crowd. He 
had been caught and roughly handled by snwe ,g'','J7/|„'l";»U5 
fiahermeo in the Th.'^mes. By this time William 
had reached Windsor. It was determined that James. 
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should be forced to leave the country. Dutch troop were 
sent into London, and occupied the Psdace of Whitehall. The 
king was ordered to leave London, and on Sunday, December 
2dd, he sailed away from the Thames for France, where he met 
with a most generous reception from Louis XIV. The court 
of the exiled Stuart kiug was henceforth established at the 
Palace of Saint Germains, near Paris. England had seen the 
last of James II. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

WILLIAM IIL AND MARY II., 1689-1702; ANNE, 1702-1714. 
SECTION L: WILLIAM III. AND MAB-Y II., JOINTLY. 1689-1694. 

I. On the final retirement of James a convention was sum- 
moned, composed of all members who had sat in the House of 
Accession of Commons under Cliarles II., of tlie lord-mayor, 
William til. aldeimen, and fifty of the common council of 
and Mary II. London, and of the bishops and peers. These 
Three Estates of the Realm, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons, met on January 22d, 1689. 
After much discussion amongst the peers it was finally resolved 
by both Houses that James II. " had broken the original con- 
tract between king and people," and that " having violated 
the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom," he had "abdicated the throne," and that "the 
throne is thereby vacant." A bill was then passed, by which 
the crown was settled on William and Mary, the chief direc- 
tion of the government being vested in him: if they died 
without children the Princess Anne was to succeed. Before the 
crown was formally offered to William and Mary their assent 
was required and given to a Declaration of Rights as the **un- 
doubted rights and liberties of the English people." The chief 
points laid down were those embodied in the famous Bill of 
Rights, which will be dealt with shortly. They were, naturally, 
those rights which James II. had most flagrantly violated. 
On giving their assent to this declaration William and Mary 
were, on February 13th, 1689, declared to be Kins: and Queen 
of England and Ireland. A convention of the Scotch peers 
and commons declared William and Mary King and Queen of 
Scotland on May 11th, on their assent being given to a Claim 
of Right similar to the English Declaration, but including the 
establishment of the Presbyterian form of church government. 
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2. William III. was, beyond doubt, one of the greatest of 
English sovereigns. He was a profound and sagacious poli- 
tician, an able and heroic, though not always sue- character 
cessful, soldier. On coming to the EngUsh throne of William 
he was thirty-eight years old, of middle height, thin *"^ Mary, 
and awkward in person, feeble in health, but capable of un- 
dergoing much bodily toil. His strongly-marked features 
were a hrge brow, high aquiline nose, and keen eye. He was 
never popular with those whom he delivered from the ar- 
bitrary rule of the Stuarts. Having the warmest affection for 
his wife and friends, he was silent, cold in manner, unpolished 
— the very opposite of Charles II. He had no culture in art or 
letters. He was a great statesman, and the grand object of his 
policy was to thwart and repress the ambitious schemes and 
efforts of Louis XIV. of France. He showed himself a little 
too fond of Holland and of his Dutch followers and friends for 
one who owed his great position in Europe, in a large measure, 
to his possession of the English throne. Mary was a most 
amiable woman and devoted wife: she is thought to have been 
but an undutif ul daughter ; but allowance must be made for 
the extreme difficulty of her position. 

3. On February 23d, 1689, the convention by a bill turned 
itself into a Parliament, and settled the revenue at ^1,200,000, 
one half for the expenses of the army and navy, England's 
and the other half for the civil list, including the standine 
other expenses of government. Now for the first army, 
time, as always since, the supplies of money voted l?y Parlia- 
ment were appropriated to special purposes, for which alone 
they can be used. A standing army became now an institu- 
tion in England, guarded against abuse by the Mutiny Act, 
passed for the first time in 1689. It put the army under 
martial law, and is passed afresh every year at the beginning 
of each session, thus giving the House of Commons the virtual 
control of the very existence, as a legal force, of the army whose 
discipline, regulation, and payment depend upon the passing 
of the Mutiny Act and the voting of the needful supplies of 
money. 

4. The accession of William and Mary was from the first 
opposed by some of the bishops and a large number of the 
clergy. Those who refused to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy (as holding that James II. o"-J "''O'**- 
was still their rightful sovereign) were called non-jurors. 
Amongst them were Archbishop Bancroft and seven other 
bishops, including five of the seven bishops tried for libel. 
They were all, in the end, deprived of their sees. 

(25) s 
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6. In tbis first session of Parliament tbe Toleration Act 
gave relief from the penal statutes to Protestant dissenters, 

and allowed them to worship freely in their own 
^^'acI.'*^" way, on condition of their taking the oaths of 

allegiance and supremacy, making a declaration 
against the Eomau Catholic doctrine of transul^tantiation, and 
assenting to the doctrine of the Trinity. The penal laws 
against the Boman Catholics remained in force. On April 1 Ith, 
1689, William and Mary were crowned in Westminster Abbey 
by Compton, Bishop of London, now restored to his see, 

6. The change of government in England had passed quietly 
enough, but fighting occurred in Scotland, and in Ireland 

William III. had to do battle in good earnest for 
KiMiecrankie. ^^^ crown. The Jacobites in Scotland (by which 

term, derived from Jacobus, the Latin for James, 
will be meant, for several reigns to come, the supporters of the 
cause of the exiled Stuarts) showed fight under Viscount 
Dundee, to which rank James II. had raised Graham of Claver- 
liouse. At Killiecrankie, a defile 26 miles north-west of Perth, 
this cruel persecutor and gallant Stuart royalist, with some of 
the Highland clansmen, defeated William III.'s troops under 
General Mackay, and was killed in the moment of victory, on 
June 27th, 1689. Edinburgh Castle was besieged and bom- 
barded by William's troops, and compelled to surrender from 
famine about the same time after a gallant defence by the 
Duke of Gordon. In August the Highland clans w^ere routed 
at Dunkeld, and Jacobite resistance in Scotland ended. 

7. In March, 1689, James II. had landed in Ireland with a 
small French force, and headed the army raised for him by 

Tyrconnel. Dublin was held by James ; tbe chief 
the^Boyne^. strongholds of the Protestants were Londonderry 

and Enniskillen. Tlien occurred the famous and 
heroic defence of Londonderry, extending over 105 days, and 
ending on July 30th, 1689. After repelling many attacks, 
and enduring the extremity of hunger, the noble garrison, 
whose animating spirit was the Reverend Obadiah Walker, 
was relieved by English store-ships, and James with his troops 
retired in discomfiture. At the same time the Protestants 
of Enniskillen routed the Irish army at Newtown Butler. 
Early in August William III.'s general, Marshal the Duke 
of Schomberg, one of the Huguenot refugees from France, 
landed with 10,000 men in the north of Ireland, and took 
Carrickfergus. On June 14th, 1690. William landed at 
Camckfergus with a powerful army of English, Dutch, 
and Germans, and on July 1st, encountered and totally de- 
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feated James at the Battle of the Boyne, near Drogheda. On 
William's side Schomberg and the heroic Walker of London- 
derry were killed: James II. fled to France, to appear no more 
in any part of his former dominions. William III. then en- 
tered Dublin, took Wexford and Waterford, but was repulsed 
at Limerick, and returned to London in September. The 
Dutch general Ginkell drove James's commander Sarsfield 
from Athlone in Jul3\169l ; in the same month he defeated 
(at Aughrim, in Galway) the French general, St. Buth, who 
was kiSed in the battle; he forced Sarsfield to surrender 
Limerick in October, 1691. The straggle for James 11. in 
Ireland ended with the Pacification of Limerick, by which 
treaty the Irish Koman Catholics were allowed to worship 
freely, and those who wished to leave the country were con- 
veyed to France by the government. An Irish brigade of 
about 12,000 men, with Sarsfield, entered Louis XIV.'s service, 
and fought fiercely agaiust England in his cause. The terms 
of the treaty of Limerick were not carried out by the Protes- 
tant government in Ireland, and new penal laws of a cruel 
character were enacted against the Irish Boman Catholics. 

8. We go back now to events in England. The Parliament 
of 1689 x^assed the measure which has been called the third 
Great Charter of English liberties, known as the 
Bill of Rights. Worthy of the place thus given to Rights 
it beside Magna Charta and the Petition of Right, 
this grand security of English freedom laid down in thirteen 
clauses the following propositions: — (1) and (2) that the pre- 
tanded power of suspending and dispensing with laws, or the 
execution of laws, by regal authority, is illegal : (3) that the 
Court of High Commission for ecclesiastical causes, and all 
such courts, are illegal and pernicious: (4) that levying money 
for the use of the crown, without grant of Parliament, is illegal: 
(5) that it is the right of subjects to petition the king, and that 
prosecution for so doing is illegal : (6) that raising or keeping 
a standing army within the kingdom in time of peace, except 
by consent of Parliament, is against law : (8) that election of 
members of Parliament ought to be free: (9) that the freedom 
of speech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament, ought not 
to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
Parliament: (10) that excessive bail ought not to be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted: (11) that jurors ought to be duly impanelled and 
returned (that is, impartially, not selected as likely to take a 
particular view of a case), and that jurors in trials for high 
treason ought to be freeholders: (13) that for redress of all 
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grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and pre 
serving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
Clauses (7) and (12) are of minor importance. The act theu, 
in the name of the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons, *^ for the vindicating and asserting their ancient rights 
and liberties," claims, demands, and insists upon all these 
things "as their undoubted rights and liberties." The act 
then goes on to settle the succession* po the crown on the 
Princess Anne after the death of William and Mary, if Mary 
have no children ; next come the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, including a denial of all authority in England to the 
pope or any other foreign prince. Afterwards comes the 
important provision that no "Papist," or person married to a 
" Papist," shall inherit or hold the crown of England or Ireland. 

9. In February, 1690, the First Parliament was dissolved, 
and the new one, which met in March, was of Tory character. 

Defeat of Halifax ceased to hold office ; and Lord Danby, 
the Enffiish created Marquis of Carmarthen, became a leading 
*"fi ^t**^*^ man. Then came the king's campaign in Ireland 
already described. During his aosence there an 
unfortunate event occurred in the Channel. Louis XIV. was 
now at war with England, whose new king was his old and 
hated foe. In a battle olf Beachy Head the French fleet under 
Admiral Tourville defeated a combined English and Dutch 
fleet under the Earl of Torrington in June, 1690. The Eng- 
lish and Dutch retreated to the Thames, and the French, for 
^a time masters of the English Channel, insulted our coast by 
burning the flshing-town of Teignmouth, in Devonshire. 
The English nation, enraged at the disgrace, was more than 
ever set against the cause of James, for whom the battle had 
been fought. 

10. In the first days of 1692 the event known as the 
Massacre of Glencoe occurred in Scotland. The Highland clans 

had been ordered, under pain of military execution 
of QiJScoe. by fire and sword, to submit to the new govern- 

ment, and take the oath of allegiance to William 
before January 1st, 1692. The chief Mac-Ian, head of the 
robber clan the Macdoualds of Glencoe, a valley in Aigyle- 
shire, was, by no fault of his own, a few days late in making 
his submission. Sir John Dalrymple, secretary for Scotland, 
took advantage of this to gratify the hatred he bore to the 
Macdonalds by representing to William III. that they refused 
to submit. William signed the needful warrant, and a force 
of troops marched into Glencoe, and after being hospitably 
entertained for a fortnight, treacherously attacked their hosts 



by nigbt, alaaghtered the chief Mac-Tan and about eiitj n 
and drove women and children to perish among the snow 
the bilis. About 150 of tbe tribe escaped through the p 




To what extent the king was reapons b e tor th a hateful act 
of cr lel treachery 1 as been warn Ij 1 sp ted an i is atlU 
doibtful Ihe lo sea of tlie Jlaci nalis were I mei the 
at le driven off and the name f Glencoe waa n ade ufamoua 
aud immortal. 

II. William HI. 'a unpopular manners, and his devotion to 
Holland and his Dutehmeu, caused a reaction in favour ot the 
Jacobitecau8e,andiutrigue(i, joined by Lord Marl- 
borough and the Princess Anne, were on foot for [?ho^. 
the return ot James. The real security for Eng- 
land and her new sovereign at this time was the fact that the 
cause of James was supported by Iiouis XIV., a forei^ier and 
a Roman Catholic ; and that attempts to restore James involved 
an invasion of England by the troops of her old enemy, France. 
In presence of this, Jacobite admirals fought faithfully for Eng- 
land, though reluctantly for her Dutch king, and the disgrace 
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of Beachy Head was wiped off iu May, 1692, by the glory o! 
the battle of La Hogue, On the coast of Normandy, near B&r- 
fleur, a French and Irish force had been assembled for inva- 
sion. James II. was there, waiting until the French admiral, 
Tourville, should have again cleared the Channel, as was ex- 
pected, of the English and Dutch ships. The French had 
about 50 liue-of-battle ships, and the Dutch and English 90, 
with a force of fire-ships. Admiral Eussell fell on the Freuch 
in mid-channel, between Dorsetshire and Normandy, defeated 
them, and drove them to their coast. The English boats and 
fire-ships were sent inshore, and burned 18 French men-of-war, 
under the eyes of James, in the most gallant style. Thus was 
England saved from French invasion and from experience of 
the tender mercies of a restored James II. Queen Mary, in 
her gratitude, gave up, for the use of disabled and infirm sea- 
men, the palace at Greenwich, which, when rebuilt, became so 
famous afterwards as Greenwich Hospital. 

12. Year after year, when spring came, William went over 
to the Netherlands, meeting, with stern determination but 

general ill-success, the armies of Louis XIV. In 
wlth^Fra^ce. '®®2» ^^ ^^ \i9XW^ of Steinkirk (a village between 

Mons and Brussels), after three hours' hard fight- 
ing, the French, under the Duke of Luxembourg, defeated 
the English and Dutch army under William. In 1693, at the 
battle of Landen or Neerwinden (between Mechlin and Lifege), 
Luxembourg again defeated William, whose "slow retreat'' 
gained him a glory that many a conqueror might envy. In 
the same year, 1693, occurred the Disaster of the Smyrna Fleet. 
A fleet of nearly 400 English, Dutch, and Hamburg merchant- 
ships, sailing for Smyrna and other ports in the east of the 
MediteiTanean, and convoyed by English and Dutch men-of- 
war, under Admiral Sir George Eooke, was attacked by a 
superior French fleet, under Tourville. Booke was obliged to 
run, and the French captured 80 ships off Cape St. Vincent, 
on the coast of Portugal, with three Dutch men-of-war. In 
June, 1694, through Marlborough's treacherous information to 
the French, an expedition sent from Portsmouth against Brest 
was disastrously repulsed in Camaret Bay. The English fleet 
retaliated by bombarding Dunkirk and Calais, and nearly 
destroying Havre and Dieppe. 

13. We must now turn to events in England. The expenses 

Oommence- ^^ *^® ^^^ ^®^ ^ ^^^ borrowing of money under 

ment of the an Act of Parliament, in 1693, to the amouot of 

'^oibt*' '^1»^00,000, and thus began the present enormous 

National Debt. In 1 694 the BaTUc of England was 
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fouuded, t3 conduct the govemment business as to the debt, 
and raise money in further public loans for the use of the 
nation. 

14. The Parliament which met in November, 1694, passed 
the Triennial Act, limiting the duration of a Parliament to 
three years, and this remamed in force until the 
present arrangement was made by the Septennial ^^\ ^^' 
Act of George I.'s reign. 

16. In December, 1694, the king suffered a great loss in, 
and the nation grieved for, the death of his loving wife. Queen 
Mary. On December 28th, small-pox, the most 
dreaded disease of that time, proved fatal to her. Queen Mary. 
She was buried in Westminster Abbey, and Wil- 
liam had henceforth to bear his burden and discharge his 
dlfhcult task uncheered by her sympathizing affection. 



SECTION II: WILLIAM III. ALONE, 1604 1702. 

16. In 1695 a great and silent revolution, whose vast import- 
ance no one at the time suspected, was begun in the refusal of the 
House of Commons to renew the act for restraining 
unlicensed printing. This refusal did away with th*e Press? 
the censorship of what is printed, and so established 

the great principle of Freedom of the Press, which has wrought 
such wondrous changes since. Public opinion rules the world; 
and in England, with her newspapers, that opinion, speaking 
through the public press, is free for all due purposes of enlight- 
enment and criticism. The corruption prevailing amongst 
public men at this time, when politicians and military and 
naval officers were still, as professed adherents of William, in- 
triguing in the Jacobite cause, was proved in the case of Sir 
John Trevor, speaker of the House of Commons. Convicted 
of taking bribes to procure the passing of a bill, he had to en- 
dure the ignominy of putting from tne chair a vote carrying 
his own expulsion from the house. 

17. The war with France went on, and in September, 1695, 
William III. gained a great success against Louia. The strong 
fortress of Namur, at the junction of the Sambre 

and the Meuse, was held by the French, under iSRimur? 
Marshal Boutilers. The two great engineers of the 
age were brought into collision in the siege. Vauban, the 
Frenchman, had fortified it; Cohom, the Dutchman, directed 
the siege-wurks and the bombardment, which was of a tre- 
mendous character. The town was taken, and the French 
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gallantly defended the citadel for another month, under a 
terrific fire. Namur capitulated on September. 1st, and its 
capture, in the face of a large relieving army of the French, 
was William III/s greatest military feat. It greatly strength- 
ened his position in England, and discouraged Louis XIY. 

18. In November, 1695, the thiixl Parliament passed a new 

Treason Act, giving securities for a fair trial by allowing the 

T..™«« Ao* accused to have counsel to defend tbem, with ex- 
T reason Act. • .- tf '. ,i i i ' • • 

animation of witnesses on oatn, and by requiring 

two witnesses to prove a treasonable act. An occasion for ap- 
plying the new act soon arose. 

19. Early in 1696 a great plot was detected, known as 
Barda\fs Conspiracy, Its objects were to assassinate William 

and restore the Stuart king by a French invasion. 
Conspiracy. "^^^ invasion-scheme came to nothing, as Louis 

XIV. withdrew from it. The leader of the plot 
for slaying the kin^ was a Scotch officei*, Sir George Barclay, 
who engaged some French adventurers and others, to the num- 
ber of forty, to kill the king on February loth, at Turnham 
Green, on the road from London to Richmond Park, whither 
he went hunting every Saturday. A priest named Chamock, 
and Sir John Fen wick, were amongst the chief conspirators. 
The plot was revealed in time by one of the gang, and eight 
were executed, including Charnock. As only one witness 
against Fen wick could be obtained, an act of attainder was 
passed against him, and he was beheaded on Tower Hill in 
January, 1697. The imminent danger of the Protestant de- 
liverer of England shocked the Parliament, and a loyal asso- 
ciation wafi formed, like that which had rallied round Elizabeth, 
composed of nearly all the members of both houses. At this 
time (1696) the Whig party was supreme, and the lord-chan- 
cellor was the able and excellent Lord Somei's, William Ill's 
most faithful minister. 

20. In September, 1697, hostilities with France were ended 
for a time by the Peace of Rysmck, concluded at a village of 

that name in Holland. Louis XIV. acknowledged 
RyswTckf William as King of England, and agreed to abstain 

henceforth from aiding any attempts of James II. 
The Tory party in Parliament succeeded at this time in annoy- 
ing William by reducing the strength of the standing army to 
the very inadequate number of 10,000 men. The king was 
well aware that the peace with France was only a truce, and 
that there were dangers ahead. 

21. In 1698 there came up the complicated question of the 
succession to the Spanish throne, which displayed the grasping 
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and formidable ambition of Louis XIV., and led to tbe great 
war of the next reign. Charles II. of Spain had claimants to 
no children, and various claims to his dominions, the Spanish 
or parts of them, were put forwar^l in prospect of his rone, 

speedy death. Louis XIV. aimed at making French power 
and influence supreme in Europe, and demanded the Spanish 
throne for his son Louis, the Dauphin of France, as being son 
of his queen Maria Theresa, elder daughter of Philip IV. of 
Spain, and sister to Charles II. The Elector of Bavaria 
claimed it for his son on the ground of descent from Margaret 
Theresa, younger daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. Both 
claims were unjust, because Maria Theresa had, ou her mar- 
riage to Louis XIV., renounced for her descendants all claim 
to the Spanish succession, and a similar renunciation had been 
made by the daughter of Margaret Theresa when she married 
the Elector of Bavaria. The emperor Leopold of Germany 
claimed the Spanish throne for his son Charles on the ground 
of his own lineal descent from Philip III. of Spain, father of 
PhUip IV. 

22. In October, 1698, William III. and Louis XIV. tried to 
arrange matters by the First Partition Treaty for dividing the 
Spanish dominions (which included Spain, a large 

part of Italy, the Spanish Netherlands, and West tionTreatics. 
Indian possessions) between the above three claim- 
ants. Charles II. of Spain, however, recovered from his illness, 
and, on hearing of the secret treaty, made a will leaving all 
his dominions to the electoral piince of Bavaria. In February, 
1699, the Bavarian prince died, and all was unsettled again. 
In February, 1700, tne Second Partition Treaty was made for 
dividing the Spanish dominions between the remaining two 
claimants, namely, the Dauphin of France and Charles, the 
son of the emperor Leopold. All was made vain on the death 
of Charles II. of Spain in October, 1700, when by will he left 
the whole of his dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, second 
son of the Dauphin of France, and so grandson of Louis XIV. 
This prince was at once proclaimed as Philip V. of Spain; and 
it was then that Louis XIV. proudly declared that "the 
Pyrenees had ceased to exist," meaning that France and Spain 
were now virtually one dominion. The emperor Leopold's 
son Charles assumed the title of Charles III. of Spain, and 
thus the train was laid for the explosion of the great War of 
the Spanish Succession. 

23. To complete this subject before returning to aflfairs in 
England, we may record that William III. met tlie j^^^ Qrand 
threatened increase of French influence in Europe Alliance. 
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by entering into the Orand Alliance between England, Hol- 
land, Austria (Emperor Leopold), Denmark, and Sweden, 
in support of the claim of Leopold's son Charles to be 
Charles III. of Spain. TLis arrangement was made in Sep- 
tember, 1701. 

24. The parliament which met in December, 1698, under 
Tory influence, reduced the army to 7000 men, and inflicted a 

Withdrawal severe and ungrateful blow on the king by causing 
of Dutch the dismissal to Holland of his favourite Dutch 
"***'**• troops. It is probable that, but for the influence 
of Somers, William III. would have abdicated the throne, and 
retired to his Dutch dominions with his countrymen. The 
House of Conmions further annoyed him by causing, after 
disputes with the Lords, their bill to be passed for the for- 
feiture of the large grants of Irish lauds (the confiscated estates 
of Eoman Catholics) made by William to his faithful Dutch 
friends, Keppel, Earl of Albemarle ; Bentinck, Duke of Port- 
land; Ginkell, Earl of Athlone; and others. The Tory influence 
in Parliament grew, and caused the dismissal of Lord Somers 
from the oflice of lord-chancellor in 1700, and the impeach- 
ment, in 1701, of Somers and other Whig ministers, for 
approving the two Partition Treaties. The impeachments, 
however, came to nothing, owing to disputes between the 
Lords and Commons, and this display of violent Tory feeling 
provoked a reaction in the king's favour. 

25. In the Parliament of 1701 the great Act of Settlement 
was passed. The Princess Anne, who was to succeed, had 

had many children, but the last of them had died 
Settlement. ^^ J^^^Xj '700, and it was necessary to provide for 
' the future. The Bill of Eights excluded Roman 
Catholics from the throne, and so shut out not only the Stuarts 
of James II.'s line, but also the Duchess of Savoy, grand- 
daughter of Charles I., as daughter of his daughter Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans. It was needful to go further back, for 
a Protestant heir, to another line of descent from James I., 
and this was found, as has been already explained, in Sophia, 
the daughter of Elizabeth, James I.'s eldest daughter, and of the 
Elector Palatine. Sophia had mamed the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, Elector of Hanover, and the existing Elector of Hanover 
was her son George, afterwards George I. of England. The 
crown of Great Britain and Ireland was accordingly settled 
on the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her descendants, if 
both William and Anne died without children. Thus the 
present UouBe of Brunswick or House of Hanover became 
possessors of our throne. In other points the Act of Settle- 
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ment confirmed and added to the Bill of Bights, and ia to be 
regarded as the last grand enactment securing the substance 
of English liberties. Some of its provisions have been since 
repealed, but amongst those still in force are: (l) the highly 
important one, making judges independent of the Crown, by 
enacting that they cannot be removed during good behaviour, 
and only on an address to the Crown from both Houses of 
Parliament ; (2) that no pardon granted by the Crown can be 
pleaded against an impeachment of the Commons. An altera- 
tion made in 1706 provided that any member of the House of 
Commons who accepts an office under the Crown shall resign 
his seat and offer himself again for election. 

26. Preparations for the great war were being made by 
William when Louis XIV. committed a gross breach of the 
Treaty of Ryswick, and united against himself all p ^. ^ 
parties in England in full enthusiasm for the war. ja^es M. 
The Grand Alliance against Louis was concluded 

on September 7th, 1701, and on September 16th James II. 
died at St. Germains. Louis at once recognized his son, James 
Francis Edward (the elder Pretender), as James III. of Eng- 
land, and undertook to support his claim to the English throne. 

27. On December 30th, 1701, the last Parliament of William 
III. met. The Tories were still in the ascendant, but vigorous 
measures against France were adopted. A large 

land and sea force was voted for the war. An wintam°iii. 
Act of Attainder was passed against the Pretender: 
all persons holding office in Church or State were required to 
deny his claims upon oath. Patriotism was triumphant, and 
William III. stood higher in his English subjects' esteem than 
he had ever done yet, when death closed his active career. On 
February 21st, 1702, his horse fell with him as he rode from 
Kensington to Hampton Court and his collar-bone was broken. 
He rallied for a time, but the shock, in his weak state, caused 
his death on March 8th. He was buried by the side of his 
well-beloved wife Mary in Westminster Abbey. 

28. Anne, younger daughter of James II., now became 
queen. She was thirty-seven years old, a strict Protestant of 
the High-Church school, and always attached to y^ccession 
the Tory party in politics. "Good Queen Anne" and 
was diligent in public business, of moderate ability, Character 
very good-hearted, and rather weak in submission ° ""*' 
to her favourite, the Duchess of Marlborough. She had high 
notions of the royal prerogative, but, in the main, governed 
according to the nation's will expressed through Parliament. 
In her private capacity, she was a lady of simple and homely 
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tastes and habits, and a devoted wife to lier weak, dull, in- 
dolent husband, Prince George of Denmark, who was of no 
account in public affairs, and died in 1708. 

29. Under her, for the first time in our history, except 
under the Commonwealth, the power of Parliament became, 
Ori I fth ^'^ ^* ^*^ since remained, supreme in all matters 

Cabinet. * ®^ national importance. Under William III. the 
executive government had come into the hands of 
a committee of the privy council, now known as the cabinet 
or the ministrt/y selected by the sovereign to assist in the 
management of public business. Under Anne it became, 
upon the whole, established that the policy of the ministry in 
power must be in general accordance with the nation's will. 
A further development of freedom has, in comparatively 
recent times, brought it to pass that a ministry in power can 
only be such as ia not merely acceptable to the nation, but to 
Parliament, and not merely to Parliament, but to a majority 
of the House of Commons. This last advance has heen 
brought about by the influence of a free and independent 
. newspaper-press, reflecting the opinions and feelings of the 
educated and enlightened part of the nation. 

30. The contests between Whigs and Tories in this reign 
were, briefly stated, struggles between those who were for 
Struggles be- progress in civil and religious freedom and 
tween Whigs those who, in zeal for monarchy, "non-resis- 

and Tories, tance," and "divine right," clung to the past, 
and were for the sovereign against the people, and for 
the Church against Dissent. Among the Tories a party of 
some importance held Jacobite views, and intrigued in this, 
and, with diminished numbers and influence, in the succeeding 
reign, for the re-establishment of the Stuart dynasty. 

31. For the first eight years of the reign the queen's close 
friendship with the imperious and strong-minded Lady Marl- 
The Duchess borough continued. In the intimacy of afi'ection 

of Marl- and submission A nne laid aside her state, and called 
. borough. ^Yie duchess " Mrs. Freeman," and waa called by 
her " Mrs. Morley." For several years the real rulers of Eng- 
land were Marlborough, his wife, and Lord Godolphin, who 
waa lord high-treasurer and chief minister of the crown. 

32. The two great events of interest and importance iu 
Chief ev nte -^"®'® reign are the war with France and Spain, 
of the reign, ^r the War of the Spanish Succession^ which con- 
tinued from 1702 till 1713, and the Union of Scot- 
land with England as one kingdom with one Parliament in 
1707. * 
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33. On May 4th, 1702, war was declared against France and 
Spain, and Marlborough, as captain-general, was appointed to 
the supreme command of the military forces. It character of 
is impossible here to do full justice to the varied Marl- 
talents of this extraordinary man. He was the *>o'^"8"' 
greatest general of his time, and one of the greatest generals 
of all time. He far surpasses all the military commanders we 
liave had, except Wellington alone. His victories raised Eng- 
land and the English army to the height of glory ; they rank 
with Cressy and with Poitiers, with Vittoria and Waterloo. 
Marlborough struck down Louis XIY. in his attempt to make 
Fi-ance dominant in Europe, and showed the power of English 
courage, directed by genius, in resisting the dangerous en- 
croachments of a continental despot. The supreme excellence 
of Marlborough as a general of unerring judgment, of perfect 
coolness and skill, of constant success m battle and in siege 
alike, was greatly aided in the conduct of this gigantic struggle 
by bis sagacity and wisdom as a diplomatist and by his winning 
mannei^. It was by these qualities that he was enabled to 
keep together in one cause allies often discordant, and to 
triumph over difficulties that would have worn out the patience 
of an inferior man. In his moral character he bas been 
accused with truth of avarice, perfidy, cunning, and insin- 
cerity. From the commencement of the war Marlborough 
held also the chief command of the Dutch forces. His great 
assistant in the struggle was the Emperor of Germany's general. 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and a strong attachment existed 
between them, which was of great service to the cause of the 
allies. 

34. The scenes of conflict for the English forces in the War 
of the Spanish Succession were four — the Continent of Europe, 
chiefly the Low Countries; the coast of Spain; the ^/^^^ of the 
interior of Spain; and the West Indies. On the Span sh 
first two theatres of warfare brilliant success was Succession, 
obtained: on the last two the results were against us. In 1702 
an English fleet, with some Dutch ships, under Sir George 
Booke, after an unsuccessful attack on Cadiz, assailed some 
Spanish galleons in the harbour of Vigo on the north-west 
coast of Spain. The Spanish vessels were defended by shore- 
batteries and 30 French men-of-war, but after a vigorous en- 
gagement 6 French vessels were taken, 7 sunk, 9 burned, and 
all the galleons either taken or destroyed. In the same year 
the brave Admiral Benbow, in the West Indies, sustained a six- 
days* engagement with a vastly superior French fleet, and died 
of his wounds on reaching Jamaica. During the action, with 
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a baseness happily wonderful in English seamen, four of his 
captains deserted him: two were shot, one dismissed from the 
service, and the other died before the trial by court-martial. 
In the same year Marlborough captured from the French the 
fortresses Venloo, Kuremonde, Li^ge, and others along the line 
of the river Meuse, in Flanders, and made a good beginning. 
He was now created a duke, and received a pension of j£6000 
a-year, with the thanks of the House of Commons. 

35. In 1703 Savoy and Portugal joined the Grand Alliance 
against France ; but the French gained considerable successes 

Battle of against the emperor's forces in Germany. Marl- 
Bienheim. borough, in the Low Countries, took the fortresses 
of Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres; he could not induce the 
French to fight him in the open field. In June, 1704, Marl- 
borough, by a bold and brilliant movement, passed his army 
from Holland to the Danube, where the Emperor Leopold, his 
ally, was hard pressed by the French and Bavarians. Joining 
the imperial forces to his own, Marlborough attacked and 
defeated the French and Bavarians at Donauicert, a small town 
on the Upper Danube, on July 2d. On August 2d, 1704, 
Germany was saved and the career of Louis AlV. towards 
domination in Europe was decisively checked at the great 
battle of Blenheim. At this village, in West Bavaria, where 
a stream called the Nebel fiows into the Danube, 33 miles 
north-east of Ulm, the English, Dutch, and German forces 
under Marlborough and Prince Eugene gained a splendid 
victory, one of the greatest on record, over the French and 
Bavarian army under Marshals Tallard and Marsin, and the 
Elector of Bavaria. The battle was decided, after a struggle 
in which the victors lost about 14,000 men in killed and 
wounded, by one of the greatest cavalry-charges ever made. 
Eight thousand horsemen, headed by Marlborough, rode at 
and drove away ten thousand French cavalry, and cut the 
hostile army in two. Tallard and all his staff were taken 
prisoners, and all the baggage, colours, and artillery of the foe 
were captured. Marlborough received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament and the royal manor of Woodstock; 
the palace of Blenheim, near Oxford, still inhabited by his 
descendants, was built for him at the public cost. 

36. In Spain matters went well for France. The Emperor 
of Germany's son, who had been crowned at home as Charles III. 

Ca ture f ?^ Spain, had landed in Portugal, and advanced 

alBraiur. ^^^ Spain with an English, Dutch, and Portuguese 

force. He was defeated by the French and Spanish 

troops under the Duke of Berwick, a very able general, natural 



fKin of James II. of England. In this same year, 1704, a most 
importaut conquest, little thought of at the time, waa made 
bj England. The sailors and marines of the fleet under Sir 






George Rooke and Sir Cloiidesley Shovel surprised and took 
the fortress of Gibraltar, ever since held by us. 

37. In I70S the brilliant and famous Earl of Peterborough, 
with English and German troops, took by surprise tlie great 
fortress of Monjuich, at Barcelona, in the north- 
east of Spain, and gained for the time a solid foot> RamUilei. 
ing in the country for Charles III, and the allied 
forces. In this year Marlborough broke through the French 
Marshal Villeroy's lineof entrenchments between Antwerp and 
Namur, in a series of bold and skilful movements On this 
occasion, aa on many others during the war, the Dutcli, who 
cared for nothing but the selfish object of securing their own 
frontier, kept Marlborough hack from pursuing his successes 
against the Fi-ench. In May, 1705, the Emperor Leo|X)ld died; 
but the war was continued by his son and successor .Joseph. 
Ill 1706, on May 12th, Marlborough gained the second of his 
tour great victories in the tield. At liamillicB, a village 
26 miles south-eaat of Brussels, he totally defeated the FrenSi 
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and Bavarians under Marshal Yilleroy and the Elector of 
Bavaria, at a cost to himself of 3000 men, to the enemy of 
14,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. It was an utter 
rout for the French, who lost over a hundred colours, a hun- 
dred guns, and most of their baggage. The result of this 
splendid victory was the submission or the towns of Louvain, 
Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, Dender- 
mond, and Ath — in fact, of all Brabant and most of Spanish 
Flanders — a heavy loss for Louis XIV.'s cause. 

38. The same year, 1706, saw the French cause ruined in 
Italy by the overthrow of their forces at Turin by Prince 

Eugene and the Duke of Savoy. In Spain the 
orthfwar ^^^g^ish *"cl Portuguese army under the Earl of 
' Galway captured Madrid, and held it for a time, 
but were driven out in the end by the Duke of Berwick. 
In 1707 the French and Spaniards, under the Duke of 
Berwick, defeated the English, Dutch, and Portuguese army 
imder Lord Galway at the battle of Almanza, south-west 
of Valencia, in Spain. The French failed this year in Ger- 
many, and had to recross the Rhine. In March, 1708, there 
was an alarm in England of a French and Jacobite invasion. 
James Stuart, the Pretender, sailed from Dunkirk with five 
French ships and a force of troops, but was driven back from 
the Firth of Forth by Admiral Sir George Byng. The at- 
tempt occasioned an outburst of English patriotism similar 
to that aroused by the Armada, and decidedly weakened the 
Jacobite cause with the queen and the Tories. 

39. On July 11th, 1708, came the third of Marlborough's 
triumphs over the French. At Oudenarde, a village on the 

Scheldt, 33 miles west of Brussels, he and his faith- 
Oudenarde. ^"^ friend and ally. Prince Eugene of Savoy, totally 

defeated the French under Maiishal the Duke of 
Vend6me. Prince George of Hanover (afterwards George II. 
of England) made some good cavalry-charges for Marlborough. 
The result of the victory was that Marlborou^ crossed the 
Scheldt and captured Lille, the key of northern France, and 
the French were thus completely driven out of Flanders. 

40. In 1709, on September 11th, was fought the fourth and 
last of Marlborough's great battles. It was a victory purchased 

with the euormous loss of 20,000 men to the allies, 
Maipiaquet. while the defeated French did not lose half the 

number. At Maipiaquet, near Mons, in Flanders, 
Marlborough and Eugene, after a desperate struggle, de- 
feated the French under Marshals Villars and Boulflei"8, 
driving them back on the Forest of Ardennes. The fortress of 
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Mens, to protect which the battle was fought by the French, 
fell Id October to Marlborough, and the campaign ended. In 
1710 Maiiborough continued his successes in Flanders by 
taking Douai and other fortresses in the face of Marshal 
Villars. 

41. In Spain the allies for a time succeeded against Philip V., 
and twice defeated him. General Stanhope commandea the 
English poHion of the forces, and his successes soon Successes 
came to an end. He was overtaken, surrounded, of the 
defeated, and forced to surrender, by a French '^'*®"c*^* 
army under the Duke of Venddme at Brihuega, north-east of 
Madrid. Thus, in December, 1710, France finally prevailed 
in Spain, and Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV., was left 
firmly seated on the Spanish throne. In October, 1711, on tl;e 
death of his brother the Emperor Joseph, the titular "Charles 
III." of Spain was elected Emperor of Germany as Charles VI., 
and all cause for war, as regarded S]3ain, was at an end. 
After 1710 nothing of moment occurred in Flanders. 

42. We must now turn to home afiaii*s in England and 
Scotland. In 1707 the Union of England and Scotland into 
the one Kingdom of Great Britain was effected. 

This measure, like the war with Louis, had been gecurity. 
bequeathed by William III. to Anne, as one of the 
highest importance and most pressing need. There was a 
strong Jacobite party in Scotland, and the prospect of the 
Hanoverian succession was viewed there with great disgust. 
In 1703 the Scotch Parliament had passed what they called an 
Act of Security, providing that on the death of Anne the Scotch 
Parliament should meet to elect a successor, and prevent the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland in one sovereign, 
except upon terms securing the honour and independence of 
Scotland. The queen refused to assent to this bill; but in 
I704 she assented to another act of the Scotch Parliament, 
providing that the successor to the Scotch crown should be a 
Protestant of the royal line of Scotland, and not also the holder 
of the English crown. The house of Hanover was thus ex- 
pressly shut out from the throne of Scotland. 

43. In 1705 the English Parliament replied to this by 
resolutions prohibiting trade between the two countries in 
cattle and wool, forbidding Scotch trade with 
France, and otlierwise hostile to the Scotch, and uSJon. 
by an act appointing commissioners to treat of a 

union. In April, 1706, the English determination to secure 
the succession of the house of Hanover was shown by the 
Electoral Prince George of Hanover being created a Knight 
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of the Garter, and his family being made naturalized English 
subjects. In July, 1706, the artides of union were agreed 
upon by the Scotch and English commissioners, were enacted 
by the English Parliament, and, after a strong opposition from 
the lower classes in Scotland, especially from the Presbyterians 
of west Scotland, passed the Scotch Parliament by a large 
majority, in January, 1707. On May 1st, 1707, the Act of 
Union came into force. The chief provisions of this act "were: 
(1) That the two kingdoms should be united under the name 
of "Great Britain;" (2) that the succession to the crown of the 
United Kingdom should be in the Electress Sophia of Hanover 
and her heirs, being Protestants; (3) that 16 Scotch PecTn and 
45 Scotch members of the House of Commons should be 
elected to the one Parliament sitting in London; (4) that the 
established Presbyterian Church of Scotland should be main- 
tained; (5) that Scotland should keep unchanged her own laws 
and customs relating to property and private rights, and aiso 
the Court of Session and other Scotch courts; (6) that all the 
rights of trade, free intercourse, and citizenship should be the 
same for Scotch and English subjects. 

44. From the time of the Union, thanks to the field of 
enterprise in trade thrown open to the energy and acuteness 

of her people, and to the admirable system of 
^SStlJmd.^ national education established, with a school in 

every parish, by the Scotch Parliament, ten years 
before the Union, Scotland has advanced immensely in pro- 
sperity and wealth. Villages have become large and thriving 
towns; small towns, such as Glasgow and Dundee, have become 
seats of commerce and of manufactures renowned over the 
whole wide world. 

45. Among the minor events of Anne's reign — terrible 
disasters at the time — were the Great Storm of 1703, and the 

sad fate of the gallant Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
rea orm. gj^^^^j ^^^^ many hundreds of his sailors, in 1707. 

In the great hurricane which raged for a week over the south 
of England, beginning on November 26th, 1703, houses by 
hundreds were blown down, and people in them killed by 
scores ; twelve ships of the royal navy were wholly lost, with 
1500 men, forests of trees uprooted, and damage done to the 
amount of at least a million pounds. In October, 1707, Sii 
Cloudesley Shovel's ship and three others of his fleet struck 
on the rocks west of the Scilly Islands, and nearly all bands 
perished. Shovel had risen by merit only, in an age of deep 
corruption, from the position of a cabin-boy. Such men as he 
and Benbow were the glory of the English navy of that time. 
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46. While the war was at its height the Whig party had 
remained in the ascendant, backed by the great mass of the 
nation. The Tories Harley and Henry St. John 

(best known as Lord Bolingbroke) had become ^"iereH. 
ministers in 1704; the chief Whigs were Lord 
Somers, Lord Halifax (Charles Montague), the Earl of Sunder- 
land, and Lord Orford (formerly Admiral Kussell). The 
Tories gradually gained ground as the queen got we.aried of 
the insolent dictation of the Duchess of Marlborough, and in 
1710 a change came. In 1709 the affair of Sacheverell had 
damaged the Whig cause. A clergyman named Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell, chaplain of St. Saviour's, Southwark, had preached 
and published two violent High-Church and Tory sermons 
against Dissenters, and in favour of the "passive obedience" 
and " non-resistance " theories, with a strong attack upon 
Godolphin. In December, 1709, importance was most un- 
wisely given to his utterances by his impeachment before 
the Lords for libel. He was tried at Westminster Hall in 
February, 1710, and a Tory reaction in the public mind of 
London caused him to be surrounded by applauding mobs in 
the streets. By a small majority of the Peers Sacheverell was 
suspended from preaching for three years, and his sermons 
were ordered to be publicly burned by the hangman. This 
punishment was considered to be a slight one, and a triumph 
for the Tory and High-Church party. The truth is, that the 
people were tired of the war, and the Tories were all for 
peace. 

47. The queen's favour had been alienated from the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and given to a lady of the court named 
Masham, a quiet, plausible, sly, submissive, and 
intriguing person in the Tory interest, and a cousin ^^^^^ 
of Harley. By September, 1710, the revolution in 

the ministry was completed, and the Tories came into power. 
Harley and Bolingbroke, who had been driven from the 
cabinet by Marlborough's influence, returned. Harley was 
chancellor of the exchequer, and then, created Earl of Oxford, 
became the real head of the ministry. Bolingbroke was 
secretary of state, and had the chief management of foreign 
affairs: Godolphin, Somers, and Sunderland were turned out; 
Marlborough was marked out for vengeance as soon as a good 
prospect of peace ghould make it possible to do without his 
transcendent ability for war. 

48. A new parliament, with a Tory majority, met in Novem- 
ber, 1710. In 1711 Marlborough's violent opposition to peace 
ended in his being censured by the House oi Commons on a 
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charge of unduly receiving moneys as a percentage on the 
pay of foreign troops in our service, and as profits upon con- 
tracts for the supply of the amiy in Flanders, and he was 
Dismissal dismissed from his office as captain-general of the 
of Marl- forces. His work was done, and done well, for 
boroMsh. Enghmd's glory and advantage, in the blows dealt 
at the ambitious schemes of Frauce. His fame as a com- 
mander is a splendid undimmed sim: his faults as a man and 
politician, his mean avaiice and double-dealing, have brought 
a cloud over one of the greatest names upon the whole iu 
English history. The whole age, however, was one of du- 
plicity and corruption most discreditable to its public men. 
Statesmen pledged to support the Hanoverian succession in- 
trigued with the Pretender, and those who were known sup- 
porters of the Stuart cause tried to secure themselves against 
the future by making friendly professions to the Elector of 
Hanover. Bolingbroke was a decided and consistent Jacobite, 
and the favour shown to him by Anne seems to imply that 
she would, if she could, have set aside the Act of Settlement, 
and brought in a Stuart as her successor. 

49. In March, 1713, the Treaty of Utrecht closed the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The chief terms of this famous |)eace 

were these. Frauce acknowledged the Hanoverian 
Tj?**\it^ succession to the throne of Great Britain, and 
^^ ' withdrew support from the Stuart Pretender; 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland in North America, and the 
island of St. Christopher in the West Indies, were ceded to 
England ; Spain gave up Gibraltar and Minorca. As for the 
Spanish Empire it was divided thus: — the Spanish Nether- 
lands went to the Emperor Charles VI. of Germany; Spain 
and her West Indian possessions remained with Philip V., 
but were not to be united with the ciown of France if he 
should inherit that; the Emperor of Germany had Lombardy, 
Sardinia, and Naples, and the Duke of Savoy took Sicily. 
The main objects of England had been attained iu checking 
the power of France, and providing a barrier for Holland 
against French ambition. In May, 1714, the Princess Sophia 
of Hanover died, and George, Elector of Hanover, beouue 
heir to the English throne. 

50. For some time Bolingbroke had been planning the 
restoration of the Stuart dynasty on the death of Queen Anne, 

w^hich was threatened by her declining health. 

^An*ne°^ He and Harley had become enemies, and on July 

27th the Earl of Oxford (Harley) was dismissed 

from office by the queen, on the ground of his having made 
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undue advances to the Elector of Hanover. The new parlia- 
Ddent tliat had met in February had shown itself in favour of 
the Hanoverian succession; and there can be no doubt, from 
the result, that the great mass of the nation was with th(:m. 
Bolingbroke, however, still hoped and schemed; but the death 
of Anne, on August 1st, 1714, after a fit of apoplexy, five days 
from Harley's dismissal, baffled him. He was taken by sur- 
prise, and the vacant throne was quietly filled by the Elector 
of Hanover. Queen Anne died in the fiftieth year of her age, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. With her the line of 
Stuart sovereigns ended, and with the Act of Settlement, 
which placed the House of Haiv>ver (or BrunswicJI:) on the 
throne of England, closed the struggle of Parliament against 
the crown in oehalf of the rights and privileges of the English 
peoj:le. Freedom was at last securea, and an era now began 
in which the fruits of freedom were to be largely reaped in the 
increase of our empire, power, enlightenment, and wealth. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MATERIAL AND MENTAL STATE AND PROGRESS OF ENGLAND 

UNDER THE STUART SOVEREIGNS. 

1. A vivid and inimitable picture of the state of England 
under the Stuarts has been painted by Lord Macau lay in the 
third chapter of his immortal history. It is im- 

possible to do more in this work than roughly and ® revenue, 
briefly to allude to a few points, and give some idea of the 
broad facts of the case. In spite of misgovemment and civil 
war a steady advance was made by England under the 
Stuai-ts in wealth, in power, and in civilization. The annual 
.'eveuue increased probably tenfold, from about half a million 
under James I. 

2. The establishment of colonies, promoting trade, hai been 
already noticed. During the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
the shipping of the country is believed to have 

been more than doubled. A writer of authority ©f totfdon! 
u)>ou trade states that in 1688 the city of Loudon 
had more merchants worth ten thousand pounds than it had, 
forty years before, worth one thousand. 

3. The cultivation of waste lands and improvements in 
farming added largely to the quantity of corn grown. Among 
the arts of trade and the manufactures introduced were 
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dyeing, watch-i^aking, the making of plate-glass, and silk- 
weaving. This last important manufacture had 
manufkctunM * g*"®*^ impulse given to it by the ingenious arti- 
sans who fled hither from France when Louis 
XIV., in 1686, revoked the Edict of Mantes, and let persecu- 
tion loose on his Protestant subjects. Bristol was great in 
sugar-refininff, Norwich in making crape and serge; Leeds 
manufactured woollens; Sheffield and Birmingham made cut- 
lery and hardware. 

4. Under the Stuarts the I'aw militia of Tudor times was 
superseded by a standing army of skilled professional soldiers; 
the royal navy of Elizabeth, numbering less than 
' the*navy?^ forty small vessels, hatl grown in 1688 to a power- 
ful fleet of nearly 200 ship, manned by 40,000 
sailors. The Armada bad been repelled in a large measure by 
merchant- vessels hastily equipped. Under the Stuarts, Holland, 
and France, and Spain were taught to know in England a foe 
that promised soon to be the mistress of the seas, and that 
alreany feared no rival in the Channel. 

6. Among the novelties tending to man's comfort and con- 
venience, which this age saw introduced in England, may be 
named tea, coffee, hackney-coaches, a rude postal 
provements. service, banks and bank-notes, public coffee-houses 
(the political and literary clubs of the later Stuart 
times), feeble attempts at newspapers, rough turnpike-roads, a 
fire-insurance office, and the first aqueduct for bringing a boun- 
teous supply of pure water to the crowded dwellings of a town. 

6. This last was the New River, still doing its good work. 

It is a canal dug by a rich merchant of James I.'s 

Myddeiton. ''®^o"» named Sir Hugh Myddelton, and brings 

water into London from springs on the north side. 

7. The close of the Stuart period was marked by efforts 
made — a small beginning of a mighty growth — to spread 

religious knowledge at home and abroad. In 1698 
societuls! 3^d 1 70 1 , respectively, the great Protestant societies 

were founded which are now so well known by their 
initials as the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. — the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

8. Our sailors, soldiers, and clergy were not forgotten by the 
best of the Stuarts. The founding of the hospital at Green- 
wich for the war-worn sailors in 1694 has been 

Hoipiuu. already mentioned. In 1690 "William and Mary 
established Chehea Hospital in London for di»- 
^d and infirm soldiers. 
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9. In 1704 a fund to help the poorer clergy, called Queen 
Anne^s Bounty, still in full oeneficial action, was established 
by the kindly queen. She gave up for the pur- Queen 
pose some of the plunder of the church, which, at Anne's 
the Reformation, had fallen to the crown — the Bounty. 

** first-fruits," or first year's income of the new holders of 
livings, and the "tenths," or the tenth part of the income 
.after the first year. 

10. Art under the Stuarts was [latronized especially by 
Charles I. ; but, save in architecture, we had no great native 
artists. Rubens and Van Dyck, under Charles I., 

were Dutchmen ; Sir Peter Lely, who painted the ^rtUts.* 
court-ladies under Charles II., still to be seen in 
beauty on his canvases at Hampton Court, was a German; 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, a German also, painted portraits under 
William III. and Anne, and George I. Cibber, the sculptor, 
w^as a Dutchman. In architecture we have two illustrious 
uative names — Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren. To the 
former is due the Banoueting-house (now the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall) of Whitehall Palace, in front of which Charles I. 
died : to Wren, as all the world knows, we owe the grace and 
stateliness and beauty of Saint Paul's Cathedral, the work 
of five-and-thirty yeara, finished in 1710, still flinging its 
proud dome into the blue of summer skies above the smoke 
of London. 

11. The intellectual glories of the Stuart a^e of England are 
great in science and in literature. Some of the ^eat dramatic 
writers lived and worked also under Elizabeth. 
Shakspeare died in 1616; Beaumont in 1615, "^fn^itSi^r* 
Fletcher in 1625. Ben Jonson lived till 1637; 
Massinger died in 1640, and these two may be reckoned 
wholly Stuart writers. The reign of Charles I. had the 
charming lyric poets, Robert Herrick and Sir John Suckling. 
John Milton died in 1674, John Dryden in 1700, Samuel 
Butler in 1680. Amongst the great church divines of 
Charles I.'s reign were Bishop Hall and Archbishop Usher; 
of Charles II.'s, Barrow and Jeremy Taylor. John Bunyan 
was a Baptist, Richard Baxter a Presbyterian, under 
Charles II. The Earl of Clarendon, Edward Hyde, wrote 
his great History of the Rebellion between 1667 and 1674; 
William III.'s friend, Gilbert Burnet, died in 1715. 

12. The philosophical writers of the Stuart age are great 
indeed; for they include Francis Bacon, who died in 1626, 
and John Locke, who lived till 1704. Under Queen Anne 
the prose- writing of England reached the perfection of sobriety 
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and manly sense in the ideas, combined with force, precisioiiy 
elegance, and felicity in the expression of thought by language; 
Philosophers ^^® names of Addison, and Defoe, and Swift, and 
and prose Steele, whose works extend into the Hanoverian 
writers. times, are proofs enough. Under the later 
Stuarts the witty comic dramatists, Congreve and Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar, wrote plays quite worthy of the pro- 
fligate age ill which they lived. 

13. In science we can only stay to mention two great names, 
thoee of William Harvey, the discoverer of the grand fact of 

the ciix;ulation of the blood, in 1628, and Sir Isaac 
^8cfen?2.'" Newton. The thermometer and the barometer 

were invented abroad early in the Stuart age, and 
now the telescope was improved and used with accurate 
knowledge of the grand truths of astronomy revealed by 
Newton's genius. The Royal Society, still greatly flourish- 
ing, was founded for the advancement of natural science iu 
1660. 

14. To the great names in literature mentioned above may 
be added, under James I. and Charles I., John Seldeii, the 

lawyer and antiquary, who died in 1664; under 
nenrmen'. ^^® Commonwealth and Charles II., Abraham 
Cowley, Sir Thomas Browne, and Isaac Walton ; 
under Charles II., Samuel Pepys; under Anne, Matthew 
Prior. Under Anne flourished also the great scholar Richard 
Bentley, of Trinity College, Cambridge, one of the greatest 
scholars of modern times, who lived till 1642. The great 
poet Alexander Pope, who is commonly reckoned as belong- 
ing to Anne's period, was only twenty-five years old when she 
died, but was already famous; he lived till 1744. Defoe 
hved and wrote till 1731. 

16. A few facts must now be briefly stated as to the general 
aspect of the country under the Stuairts, the state of develop- 
Animais ^^^^ ^^ i^ material resources, the existing means 
wild and of communication, and the general condition of 
domestic, society. Millions of acres of land now covered 
with orchard, corn, and pasture, were then nothing but wood, 
marsh, and heath. Wild birds and animals long since extinct^ 
or nearly so, in England in their natural state, were then 
common; amongst them were the deer, the wild bull, the 
wild boar, the wild cat, the badger, the bustard, and the eagle. 
The sheep and oxen of Stuart times were puny creatures com- 
pared with those which are now the glory of the British 
oreeders, and of which choice specimens are eagerly bought, at 
vast prices, for our colonies in America and Australia. The 
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16. MiDtng, and comtcerce, and manufactures, com|wiied 
■with their preHent state, were in their iufancy. Comwiill, xs 
of old, produced its tiii, and Wales some copper; a MininBand 
little Bidt, of ao inferior kind, was got in Cheshire; muufac- 
a little coal waa raised aud used for house-firea in ture*. 
London nud in districts cloae to the mines. As for coinnieice, 
lAverpool had a few huudred sailors; Liverpool now h:i» 
matiy thousanda. As for manufactures, Maucheater had 6.KH) 
inhabitants; it nowhaahalf-a-niillion; Leeds had 7000 people, 
sgainat 3(K),(KX) ; Sheffield 300(1, againat over 3*0,000. It was 
the same with Birmingham and many other places nowkuuwu 
tbroiii;hoiit the world by their piuiluctiuus. 

17. In 1700 Kiiglanil containe<l about five millions ami a 
half of peo|)le; w« now have twentv-tliree mtllious. There 
were uu canals; the roads -ware wretched, and in 

many parts almost useless in bad weather. Goods jJJ^i'inl 
were carried on horsea backs and iu stage-wagons. 
The rich tiavelled in their own heavy lunibering coaches; 
people of smaller nie^na ly the stage-wagon or on horseback; 




the poor on foft It was possible to get by coach from Ox- 
ford to London in thnteen horn's: the express trains on the 
Gieit Western Railway take an hour and a half. In winter, 
from Exeter to London was sis days' journey: now you can go 
in less than five hours Where letters are now delivered 
twice a day, they arrived, nnder the Stuarts, once a week. 
There wei'e no newspaperx worth the name, and no reports of 
debates in Parliament until far into the reigns of the Georges. 
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Mounted highwaymen infested the roads, and there was uo 
eificient police in town or country. 

18. There was no proper lighting of the streets at night, 
•even in London, and footpads abounded. There was in Loii- 

Condition don only one bridge, the old London Bridge, over 
of the the Thames. The nobles of the Stuart times were, 
peop e. ^ ^ great extent, profligate men, with an outside 
polish of French culture and refinement. Ladies and gentle- 
men talked in a way that would astound us now. The country 
gentlemen were coarse in manners, ill educated, and much 
given to strong ale. Heading was, in the middle classes, tbe 
rare resource of the most refined and sensible. The spelling 
of the fine ladies of those days would now disgrace a house- 
maid. Many of the clergy of London and the cathedral towns 
were men of learning and refinement: the ordinary countrj' 
<;]ergyman had the attainments of a Scripture-reader and tbe 
manners of a ploughman. The farmers were then, as now, an 
important class ; uiey were very boorish and ignorant of all 
l^eyond their business, but sturdy supporters of Protestantism 
and popular rights. Four-fifths of tne labouring class were 
then engaged in agricidture. They were sunk in the depths 
of poverty and ignorance. At the universities of Oxford aud 
Cambiidge little was known of Greek, and a sixth-form boy 
from a great public school in these days would have sorely 
puzzled the lecturers and examiners to teach and test him. 
There were mauv good Jjatin scholars, and French was widely 
known and studied amongst the higher classes. Th3 lower 
class of people in the towns were inconceivably coarse and 
brutal. It was a delight to them to see ro^ies cruelly whipped 
at the cartas tail, to pelt men nearly to death in the pillor}% 
and to witness savage fights with fists and swords. There 
was a general, almost a total, want of gentleness towards the 
lower animals, and of kindly consideration for inferiors amoDg 
mankind. The fine gentlemen of those days rejoiced in cock- 
fights. Masters beat servants and apprentices, and teachers 
flogged learning into pupils, in a way that now would bring 
well-merited imprisonment on the chastiser of the idle and the 
dull. The benevolence of these days, which enfolds all suf- 
ferers in its wide-reaching arms, from sick infants to stray 
dogs, which makes a Plimsoll guard the sailor against drown- 
ing, and a Peabody build decent dwellings for the poor, was 
a rare virtue in the days of "good Queen Anne." 

19. "What the state was of sanitary science we may see from 
the Great Plague of Charles II.'s reign. The filth now pass- 
ing into covered sewers was ther flung into the streets, and 
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people died faster in a healthy season than they would now 

it* suiall-pox, typhus fever, and Asiatic cholera were badly 

prevalent together. No space remains to enter here 

on the more picturesque and piquant topics of cos- ®*|*c*heaith**' 

tume, of manners, and of daily life in its amusing 

aspect — the Puritan's queer steeple-shaped hat, the handsome 

Oavaiier dress, the long wig of Charles ll.'s day, the gossip and 

discussion of the coffee-house, the gambling and the gaiety of 

the saloon. 

20. The pages of Swift and Addison amongst the writers 
of Queen Anne's day, of Thackeray and of Macaulay under 
Victoria, and of Sir "Walter Scott {Fortunes of sources of 
yigel) for James I.'s reign, are, in these happier information 
times of cheaper books, rich mines of information o" **J 
open to all who choose to dig ; brilliant pictures, ^^^ ° * 
painted by masters of their craft, ready for all that list to gaze 
on them and get instruction and delight. 



Union of House of Stuart with House of Hanover, 

James I. 

had daughter Elizabeth 

(bom 1696, died 1662); 

she married Frederick, 

Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia. 

and had issue 

! r ~~^ I 

Maurite. Rupert Sophia, 

(" Prince Rupert " of married Ernest Augaitns, 

the CiTil War). Elector of Hanover, 

died 1714; 
their son was 

II 
George Louis (Qeorse I.): 
he began the House of Hanover 
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ffouMe of Sanoier (1714). 

George I. 

(horn 1000 : reigned 1714-1727 , 

ninrried hophia Dorothea of Zeil : 

hadissne 

I 



I 

(3eorge II. 

(bom 1083: reisnied 1727-1760), 
C^rolime of Braudenhurg-Anspach : 
had sons 



Oophia Dorothea, Queen of Pnusia. 
mother of Frederick the Great of PmisuL 



I 
Frederick, Prince of Wales 

(bora 1707: died 1751), 
married Angusta of t»aze-Uotha: 

had BOD and daughter 

y 



William An^stus, Duke of Cumberland 

(bom 17S1 : died 1765). 

the ** Batcher* of Calloden. 



y 

George III. 

(bom 1738: reigned 17flrv-182n), 
' married Sophia Charlotte, 
of Mecklenborg-titrelita. 



I 

Augusta, 

she married Duke of Brunswick ; 

hadiasue 

I 



Duke of Brunswick 

(Byron's ** Brunswick's fated chieftain.**) 

killed at Battle of Quatre-Bras, 

June 16th, 1815. 



I 

Caroline, 

married Oeonre« 

Prince of M ales, 

afterwards 

George IV. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK OR HANOVER, REIGNING SINCE 
1714.— GEORGE I., 1714^1727; GEORGE IL, 1727-1760. 

1. George I. of England, Elector of Hanover, became king 
on August 1st, 1714, the day of Queen Anne's death. He waa 

Accession ^^ty-four years old, and knew little of England, 

and charac- and nothing of our language. He was married to 

ter of a German princess, his cousin Sophia of Brunswick, 

George . ^^^^ j^^^ ^ ^^^ (afterwards George II.) now thirty- 
one years old. The new sovereign was a heavy-looking, awk- 
ward, and undignified personage, with no taste for any of the 
arts of refinement except music. He could never hope to 
become popular, and he cared more for Hanover than for 
England. Yet this phlegmatic king had qualities worth 
far more than outward graces or brilliant talents, unaccom- 
panied by sound principles of conduct. He had a good temper, 
a kind heart, sincerity, fidelity to friends. He was diligent 
in business, careful of time and money, a brave soldier, not 
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unskilled in command, and yet endued with a wise love of peace. 
Strange as he was to Euglish politics, he sought no prominent 
personal share in ruling, aud since his time the principle of 
making ministers, through Parliament, answerable to the 
nation for their acts, has been fully established. 

2. George I. landed at Greenwich on September 18th, 1714, 
bringing with him his son George, dow created Prince of 
Wales. The foreign powers of Europe acknow- 
ledged the new English king, and he had been pro- Act.'°* 
claimed without disturbance in London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh. The Whigs, who had brought him to the 
throne, at once came into power. Lord Townshend, as secre- 
tary of state, became the real first minister in place of Boling- 
broke ; General Stanhope headed the government pai-ty in the 
Commons, and was a second secretary ; the Duke of Argyle 
commanded the forces in Scotland. The powerful Marlborough, 
still intriguing for the Jacobite cause, again became captain- 
general of the troops, but he was closely watched by his new 
master and colleagues. When Parliament met in March, 
1716, strong measures were adopted against the "Pretender," 
who, on Queen Anne's death, had put forward his claims in a 
published document. A reward of ;£1 00,000 had been offered 
in the previous session for his capture if he dared to land 
on British soil. The three chief Tory leaders were now 
impeached for high treason, as intriguing with the Jacobites 
abroad. The Earl of Oxford (Harley) went to the Tower; 
Bolingbroke and the Duke of Ormond fled to France, and acts 
of attainder were passed against them. Oxford was tried in 
1717 and acquitted; Bolingbroke was pardoned, and came 
back in 1722; Ormond died in exile many years later. Tlie 
Tory feeling of a part of the nation caused disturbances in 
London, Oxford, and elsewhere, and the Riot Act, passed in 
1716, and still in force, gave power to magistrates to call in 
military aid for the dispersion of unlawful and tumultuous 
assemblages, after due warning, called the reading of the Riot 
Act, 

3. The hopes of Bolingbroke, now secretary of state to the 
mock king " James III." (the " Pretender," James Stuart, son 
of James II.), and of the other Jacobites, were 
much lessened by the death of Louis XIV. of "of I7i5." 
France, in September, 1715. His great-grandson, 
Louis XV., was a minor, and the regent, Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, and the chief minister, Dubois, were on friendly terms 
•with the existing English government. An invasion of Eng- 
land by the Pretender, planned to take place from Havre, was 
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frustrated, but the impatience of the Jacobites in England 
and Scotland caused the foolish and guilty attempt known as 
the Earl of Mat^s Rebellion, or the Rebellion of 1715. In the 
last week of Aumist, Mar had got round him the chief Jacobites 
of the Highlands at Braemar, and persuaded them to take up 
arms. On September 6th James Stuart was proclaimed as 
" James VIII." of Scotland and "James III." of England, and 
Perth was seized. An attempt at surprising Edinburgh Castle 
failed, and the Duke of Argyle, in command of royal troops 
at Stirling, was on the alert. The affair was virtually ended 
in Scotland by the battle of Sheriffmuir (near Stirling), when 
Mar was defeated by Argyle, and the Highland clansmen then 
dispersed ; this was on November 13th. In December, when 
all was really over for him, the Pretender lauded ^t Peterhead, 
near Aberdeen, and entered Dundee. For a few weeks he 
played at being king, but his despondent talk and temper dis- 
gusted the few remaining Highlanders, and when Argyle ad- 
vanced. Mar and his master went on board a French vessel at 
Montrose, and were off to France, on February 4tb, 1716. 
The English insurrection of the Jacobites had no better 
success, and brought the heads of it to ruin. Mr. Forster, 
member for Northumberland, Lord Kenmure, and the Earls 
of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, Wintoun, and Camwath raised 
about 500 horsemen in Northumberland and in the south of 
Scotland, and proclaimed " James III." Joined by 1400 High- 
landers sent by the Earl of Mar, tliey made a useless march 
into Scotland, then came *into England, and on the very day 
of Sheriffmuir (November 13th, 1715) surrendered at Preston, 
in Lancashire, almost without fighting, to General Carpenter. 
On February 24th, 1716, Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure 
were beheaded on Tower Hill; twenty -six rebels of lower 
rank were hanged ; Forster escaped abroad ; Lord Nithsdale, 
through the devotion of his clever wife, got out of the Tower 
in her clothes the night before the execution. Many estates 
were confiscated, and many hundreds of the rebels crossed the 
sea, as prisoners, to North America. For thirty years the 
Jacobites made no more open attempts. 

4. In 1716 the act was passed enabling Parliament, as now, 
to sit for seven years. The Triennial Act of 1694 was re- 

pealed, and the Septennial Act avoided the imme- 
nla^Xjt!"" *ii3,te dangers of Jacobite disturbances which might 

arise at a general election, and of the effect of 
Jacobite feeling and reaction on the composition of the House 
of Commons. George I. was jealous of his son's influence, and 
bhis feeling led him, at the end of 1716, to dismiss Lord Town- 
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shell d ; Greneral Stanhope became first minister in his place^ 
and was soon created Earl Stanhope. 

5. The policy of Spain caused some precautions to be taken 
by England at this time. Philip V. of Spain, under the 
guidance of his able and ambitious minister, Car- t-. t- , , 
dinal Alberoni, was aiming at the recovery of the AUiance.* 
dominions lost by the partition at the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Intrigues against England, in favour of the Jacobites,, 
were going on with Charles XII. of Sweden, with the Czar 
Peter the Great of Bussia, whose sovereign now first assumes 
importance in the politics of Europe, and with the Pretender, 
now at Rome. In January, 1717, the Tnple Alliance, between 
England, France, and Holland, concluded at the Hague, de> 
clared their purpose of preventing the union of the crowns of 
France and Spam, against the Treaty of Utrecht. 

6. In July, 1718, the Spanish troops landed in Sicily, and 
took Palermo and Messina. The Emperor of Germany 
(Austria), Charles VI., joined the three other The Quad- 
powers, and in August, 1718, the Quadruple A lliance rupie 
between Britain, France, Austria, and Holland, Alliance, 
was formed to preserve the peace of Europe and maintain the- 
Utrecht treaty. In the same month, on August 11th, 1718,. 
an English fleet under Sir George Byng defeated, and almost 
destroyed, the Spanish fleet in battle off Cape Passaro, south- 
east of Sicily. War was not yet formally declaretl, nor did 
things come to a regular struggle. The British goods and 
vessels in the ports of Spain were seized, and an English 
squadron captured Vigo in 1719. A new "Armada" for the 
invasion of England and Scotland was scattered by a tempest 
in the Bay of Biscay. The Spanish king, finding events and 
European combination too strong for him, dismissed Alberoni 
on the demand of England and France, and in 1721 joined the 
Quadruple Alliance, again renouncing the French crown, and 
again accepting the territorial action of the Peace of Utrecht. 

7. In 1720 Townshend returned to the ministry as president 
of the council, and the celebrated Robert Walpole joined it as 
paymaster of the forces. The quarrel between the 

king and the Prince of Wales was made up by the scheme.* 
influence of Walpole, and now an aflkir occurred 
which quickly placed him, through his financial skill and force 
of character, in the commanding position due to his talents, 
energy, and courage. The South Sea Scheme (or South Sea 
Bubble) of the year 1720, still holds its evil place of pride 
amongst the records of money-panics, caused by greed of gold, 
witless credulity, and unscrupulous fmud. The South Sea 
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Compani/, founded in 1711, with a monopoly of trade to Hm 

coast of Peru and the inlands of the South Pacific Ocean, had 
<lone little trade, but got a great name. In February, 1720, 
Aialabie, chancellor of the exchequer, anxious to reduce the 
national debt, amounting now to over fifty miliiona of pounds 
proposed in the House of Commons a measure for the purpose. 
This proposal was that the South Sea Company, in return for 
its tradiug privileges, should be allowed to rid the nation of a 
portion of the national debt, by taking on itaelf the payment 



of certain annuities which were a part of the principal and 
interest of the debt. The measure, as finally passed, left the 
matter open to competition, and the South Sea Company outbid 
the Bank of England by offering over seven millions sterling 
to the goveinment. Armed with the act of Parliament, the 
South Sea directors, of whom Sir John Blunt was the chi^, 
induced a large part of the annuitants to exchange their clainiB 
on the government for South Sea shares. The next stepwas 
toget up the price of the shares and make more victims. With 
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this view the directora set stories afloat about the untold 
wealth of gold and silver mines in South America, and the 
rich trade they were starting with the tropical isles of the 
Pacific in sugar, coffee, spices, cotton, and other such produc- 
tions, which the ignorance of that age seems to have sup- 
})osed to grow unaided, ready to be shipped. Up went the 
shares, and down on the couutei-s of the South Sea office in the 
city of London came the money of all classes — statesmen, and 
shopkeepers, fine ladies, dandies, doctors, actors, lawyers, sq uires. 
In August the hundred-pound South Sea shares were worth a 
thousand pounds; the directors were promising 50 per cent 
interest on all investments of money, and the public went mad. 
All sorts of ridiculous schemes were started, in rivalry of the 
successful company, such as for turning salt-water into fresh 
and coal into iron, getting silver from lead and oil from sun- 
flowers. Some of these things science has now achieved; then 
the idea was started simply for gambling in the shares sub- 
scribed for by the credulous. The South Sea directors took 
legal proceedings against some of the new companies, exposed 
their fraud, and thus destroyed their own scheme. Distrust 
grew fast, and in September the South Sea shares had sunk in 
value from £1000 to less than £200 ; before Christmas came 
they were waste pajjer. The panic had come and gone, thou- 
sands of people were ruined, and the South Sea directors^ with 
the statesmen and courtiers bribed by them to get the act 
passed, had their pockets full of money. The report of a 
pai-liamentary committee of inquiry exposed the corrupt doings 
of Mr. Secretary Craggs, one of the ministers, of German 
ladies high in the king's favour, of Aislabie, and many others. 
Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer, was expelled from 
the House of Commons; Sir John Blunt and other directors 
had to refund enormous sums. Walpole had all along opposed 
the scheme, and he now gained the public coniidence. 

8. In February, 1721, Stanhope died, and Robert Walpole 
(he became Sir Bobei*t Walpole in 1726 as a knight of the 
Bath) became prime-minister, as first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. For w^pofe!* 
more than twenty yeai-s this great man ruled Eng- 
land, and kept the Whig party in power. He was an excellent 
speaker and a skilled financier, and rendered great service to 
the trade and manufactures of the country. His strong and, 
till the end of his career, successful adherence to a peace- 
|X»licy in foreign affairs is Walpole's great glory. His view 
of human nature was a low one ; but it was more than jus- 
tified by the corruption of the age he lived in. His motto was 

(25) U 
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that " every man has his price," and he carried it out in prac- 
tice by the wholesale bribery of members of parliament for 
their votes in his support. 

9. In June, 1722, the Duke of Marlborough died, aged 
seventy-two, after six years of dotage. Westminster Abbey 

holds the temains of this, one of the greatest and 
^^S/Spoie, *^ y^^ meanest of Englishmen — a man of supreme 

powers and achievements, sullied by avarice and 
deceit. In 1723 Atterbury, Bishop of Bochester, was banished 
for life under an Act of Pains and Penalties for taking part in 
a Jacobite plot for putting the Pretender on the throne by a 
Spanish invasion of England. At the same time Bolingbroke 
returned with a pardon, and he, with William Pulteney (after- 
wards Earl of Bath), got up a party called the Patriots against 
Walpole, and attacked him in a paper they set up — Th 
Craftsman, 

10. This was an age of fierce political warfare waged with 
the pen in pamphlet, poem, and lampoon. Addison had risen 

into notice and influence, and become a secretary 
writingtl ®^ state, by a poem in praise of Marlborough. lu 
1724 the famous Dean of St. Patrick's, DubUn, 
Jonathan Swift, attacked Walpole's ministry in the work 
known as the Drapier^s Letters, "Drapier" means "draj^er," 
and in these letters a Dublin shopkeeper is put forward to 
attack a scheme for a new copper-coinage in Ireland. The 
contract had been given to a man named Wood for coining 
halfpence and farthmgs, and he had made them well, though 
they were somewhat lighter than the English coins. The 
power of literary art and genius was show^n in the effect of 
Swift's work, written in a wrongful cause, to support the 
absurd outcry of the ignorant in Ireland, by a man wno cared 
nothing for the matter. A government prosecution of the 
Dublin printer of the Letters failed, and the scheme for WoofTs 
halfpence was finally withdrawn. 

11. In June, 1727, George I. died of apoplexy in Germany, 
Death of on his way to Hanover for his usual summer 
George I. visit. He wac sixty-seven years old, and was buried 

at Hanover. 

12. George II. wiis nearly forty-four years old when he 
came to the throne of Britain on June 11th, 1727. His wife, 

Accession Q"®®^ Caroline (a German princess), was a woman 

and char- of admirable sense, spirit, and ability, who had 

acter of great influence over him. His sons were Frederick, 

eorge . pj.j,j(j^» ^^f Wales, now twenty ye^rs old, and William 

Augustus, Diike of Cumberland, still a mere child. Geoige II. 
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was much like his father, George I., in merits aiid in defects. 
He was just, sensible, diligent; he was avaricious, unculti- 
vated, and far too fond of Hanover for England's good. He 
was inferior in temper to his father, and could get into violent 
passions. He was a brave soldier like others of his race ; he 
was tempierate and regular in his habits. He could speak 
English well, though with a German accent. 

13. For the first ten years of this reign Queen Caroline lived 
and gave her full support to Walpole, who held power for five 
years after her death. For twelve out of these waipole's 
fifteen years of Waipole's rule under George II. administra- 
peace was preserved, and most impoitant progress *'°"* 
made in the trade and manufactures that are Britain's main 
sources of wealth. "We have already spoken of the bribery of 
Walpole. Hie majorities in both Houses of Parliament were 
bought by titles, orders (knighthoods of the Garter, Bath, &c.), 
pensions, profitable places under government, and barefaced 
gold or notes paid down in his financial capacity. 

14. Walpole is best known by the increase in the revenue 
caused by his reforms in the customs duties paid upon 
foreign productions brought into our ports, and by 

his measures, not all successful, with regard to the ^*^ *® 
excise duties. The excise taxes are paid upon ahides such 
as sugar, beer, spirits, &c., manufactured at home, and Wai- 
pole's age seems to have had a special hatred of this class of 
duties. In order to check smuggling and other kinds of fraud, 
Walpole, in 1733, brought in an Excise Dill for levying duties 
on wine, tobacco, and other articles, as upon home-productions, 
instead of at the custom-house, which the smugglers, of course, 
kept clear of. The goods would thus pay duty as they were 
sold, after landing, and the prices to the consumers would be 
raised when payment of duty could no longer be evaded. 
The merchants, backed by the public, made so fierce an op- 
position that the bill was withdrawn. Already in the last 
reign, under Waipole's rule as chancellor of the exchequer, 
serious riots had been caused in Glasgow and Edinburgh by 
the imposition of a malt-tax in Scotland, where the equal 
duties paid by both countries under the Act of Union nad 
caused great discontent. 

16. In 1736 the Porteous Riots of Edinburgh, which had 
their origin in a smuggling affair, occurred. The details are 
given in Sir Walter Scott's Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
A Captain Porteous, in command of the City ''rJJJ,"* 
Guard at Edinburgh, had caused his men to fire 
on the mob that made a riot at a smuggler's hanging, and 
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aeveml citizeiis were killed. Poiteous was tried and sentenced 
to deaUi^ bat reprieyed, and then the mob broke into the 
prison, brought him out, and hanged him. The government 
threatened to deprive Edinburgh of its charter, and to pull 
down the city wails, and much ill-feeling towaoids fingkud 
was caused, which found a vent in the Stuart rebelliou some 
years later. Walpole's power was now declining. 

16. The Prince of Wales, Frederick, a vain, weak, and 
worthless man, had never been on good terms with his parents, 

Death of ^^^ ^^ joined Bolingbroke in opposition to the 
Queen king and Walpole. In 1737 this state of things 

Caroline, ended in open quarrel, and he was forbidden the 
court. In the same year Queen Caroline died, and Walpole 
lost his best friend. The Prince of Wales had married, iu 
1736, the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, a small German 
state, and in 1738 a son was bom, George Augustus, after- 
wards George HI. The king became more popular from pity 
for his great loss iu the queen's decease, and from the strength- 
ening of the dynasty by his grandson's birth. Walpole had 
never been a favourite with George II., and he was subject to 
the constant attacks of the opposite party led by the Prince 
of Wales, supported by clever and violent pamphleteers, and 
by some of the Whigs who had joined the Patriot party of 
Bolingbroke. 

17. In 1739 a quarrel with Spain broke out, and Walpole, 
after a vain resistance to the feeling of the nation, was driven 

from his peace policy to war. The affair with 
^SpaTn*^ Spain arose from the old jealous feeling as to her 

dominions in South America, aggravated by en- 
croachments on the ri&;hts of Spain by English smugglers, and 
by the violence usea by the Spanish revenue-cruisers in 
searching English ships on the high seas. In October, 1739, 
war was declared against Spain with popular rejoicing. In 
November, 1739, an English fleet under Admiral Vernon took 
Porto Bello, on the northern (Atlantic) side of the Isthmus of 
Darien (now called "Isthmus of Panama"). In September, 
1740, Commodore Anson started on his memorable four years' 
voyage round the world, passing round Cape Horn to the 
coast of Peru, which ^ was plundered, with the destruction of 
the town of Paita. On his way home round the Cape of 
Good Hope he captured a Spanish galleon with a vast trea- 
sure in silver, and returned to Enghind, after romantic adven- 
tures, with the Centurion, the only one left of his six ships. 
In 1741 an English fleet under Admiral Vernon, carrying 
troops under General Wentworth, attacked Cartagena, a sea- 
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port of New Granada, in South America, 70 miles south-west 
of the mouth of the river Magdalena. The fleet forced its 
way into the harbour and destroyed some forts ; but the en- 
terprise failed in the end. This was due chiefly to quarrels 
between Wentworth and Vernon. An assault upon a fort «it 
Cartagena was repulsed, and sickness destroyed many of the 
troops. The expedition then retuiiied to Jamaica. 

18. The elections of 1741 went against Walpole, and after 
several defeats in the House of Commons he resigned his ofiice 
as prime minister early in 1742, and retired to 

the House of Lords as Earl of Orford ; he died in p^Jj^^ 
174-6. Lord Carteret succeeded to Walpole's power 
as chief minister, though he was secretary of state, and not at 
the head of the treasury. In 1743 Henry Pelham, brother 
of the Duke of Newcastle, became first lord of the treasury 
and prime-minister, and was at the head of afiairs for the 
greater part of the next eleven years. 

19. In 1741 the War of the Austrian Succession drew Eng- 
land into a continental struggle. The Emperor Charles VI. of 
Austria had, in 1713, by the document called the wur ofthe 
Pragmatic Sanction, settled the Kingdom of Hun- Austrian 
gary and his other hereditary dominions on his Succession, 
daughter, Maria Theresa, and by the Treaty of Vienna, in 1731, 
England and Holland had agreed to support this arrangement. 
In October, 1740, Charles VI. died, and Frederick II. of 
Prussia (Frederick the Great) and Louis XV. of France, with 
the Elector of Bavaria, turned against his heiress. The Elector 
of Bavaria claimed Hungary, and with the help of a French 
army occupied Vienna, and the Prussian king seized Silesia. 
George II., backed by a chivalrous feeling in the English 
nation in behalf of the young empress, plunged into the fight. 
England and Holland were thus pitted against Prussia, Ba- 
varia, France, and Spain. 

20. On June 29th, 1743, a sovereign of England for the last 
time led his troops to battle, and the occasion was made glori- 
ous by the victory gained over the French, which 

was celebrated by the great musician Handel in his p***/*™, 
Te Deum, composed as a hymn of thanksgiving for 
the triumph. At Dettingen, a village of Bavaria on the river 
Main, 16 miles south-east of Frankiort, the English and Ger- 
man troops under George II., his second son the Duke of 
Cumberland, and the Earl of Stair, defeated the French, com- 
manded by the Duke de Noailles and the Duke de Gram- 
mont. 

21. In August, 1745, the famous battle of Fontenoy was 
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fought. Here the French, with a brigade of Irish troops, all 

under Marshal Saze, defeated the English and 
Fontenoy ^^^^ under the Duke of Cumberland; but it was 

a glorious day, nevertheless, for the English army. 
The Dutch ran away at an early part of the battle, and a ma^js 
of British infantry, unconquered and unbroken, retired before 
an overwhelming force in an oi-der and with a heroic steadi- 
ness that aroused the admiration of the victorious French. 
The result of the battle was that Toumai, Ghent, Bruges, and 
most of Flanders fell into the hands of the French. Fou- 
tenoy is a village in Hainault, 5 miles south-east of Toumai. 
In September, 1745, Maria Theresa's husband, the Duke of 
Lorraine, was elected Emperor of Austria as Francis I. 

22. The favour shown to Hanoverians by George 11.,. and 
the large sums spent by England on the war which defended 

Hanover and should partly have been paid for 
of*'i745" t^^re, revived the old feeling against him, and tlie 

Jacobites began to raise their heads. Louis XV. 
took up the cause, and a new Jacobite invasion of England 
was planned. The Young Pretender, Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, elder son oi James Stuart, the Pretender of 1715, now 
headed the Stuart cause. He was twenty-four years old— a 
tall, handsome, light-complexioned, blue-eyed, curly-haired, 
and most captivating young hero, of high courage, romantic 
spirit, imperfect education, and moderate ability. He is the 
"bonnie Prince Charlie'' of Jacobite song, so long remem- 
bered with devotion in the Highlands. The firet attempt, in 
February, 1744, was a total failure. A French fleet, with 
troops on board under Marshal Saxe and Prince Charles, 
sailed from Dunkirk, and was almost destroyed by a storm in 
the Channel. Charles returned to Paris, and the defeat of 
George IL's troops at Fontenoy the next year encouraged 
him in the enterprise, though Louis XV. now withheld his 
aid. In July, 1745, the Vaung Chevalier, or Young Pre- 
tender, had landed, with but seven followers, at Moidart, in 
luveniess-shire. He had no money, arms, or supplies when he 
thus began the Rebellion of J 745 — the last civil war of Britain. 
The surprise of his coming was complete, and the danger to 
the Hanoverian throne seemed to be great. George II. was 
in Hanover, and the Duke of Cumberland in Flanders, with 
most of the royal troops. The Highland chieftain Evan 
Cameron, of Lochiel, joined Prince Charles with 600 of his 
clansmen, and on August 2()th the invader headed 1600 men. 
There were only 3000 soldiei-s of the king's in Scotland, and 
they were ill-commanded by Sir John Cope. Cope, instead of 
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remaiDiDg at Stirling to guard the capital, marched north to 
Inverness to gather the loyal clans to his force, and then 
Prince Charles, with the road open, moved past him, and 
entered Perth on September 3d. His army grew, and on 
September 17th he was established at Holyrood Palace in 
Edinburgh. The Castle of Edinburgh was held for the king; 
but the citizens were glad to see a Stuart prince among them, 
and the ladies in particular were devoted to their handsome, 
courteous countryman. 

23. Cope had now found out his mistake, and brought his 
force by ship from Aberdeen to Dunbar, ready to close, as he 
hoped, the road into England. As he neared 
Edinburgh Prince Charles moved out to meet p,^*Jonp^ns 
him with 2500 men, and on the morning of 
September 21st Cope's force of nearly equal number was routed 
by one dashing charge of the Highlanders, broadsword in 
hand, at Prestonpans. The royal artillery, stores, and money- 
chest were taken, and Sir John Cope, with the cavalry, fled to 
Berwick, and became ridiculous as "Johnnie Cope," the 
general who was the first to tell his own discomfiture. For 
six weeks Prince Charles waited at Holvrood Palace, increas- 
ing his forces and receiving some supplies of arms from 
France. 

24. Meanwhile the chance of ultimate success had passed 
away. On August 3l8t George II. returned to England. The 
/habeas Corptis Act was suspended ; parliament 

voted supplies; troops hurried over from Flanders; ©f ?n^iand?* 
the militia were called out ; the Duke of Cumber- 
land was gathering forces in the Midland counties; General 
Wade held Newcastle with 10,000 men ; England, in a word, 
was safe. The Stuart invader crossed the Border on Novem- 
ber 1st with about 6000 men, entered Carlisle, passed through 
Preston and Manchester, and reached Derby, his furthest 
point, on December 5th. By this time it was clear that the 
affair was hopeless. No English rising had occurred; Eng- 
land might sneer and grumble at her Hanoverian king, but 
would decline to change him for a Stuart. Much alarm existed 
in Loudon, but it was needless. 

25. Overwhelming forces were closinj^ round the High- 
landers when their retreat began on December 6th. The 
Duke of Cumberland's pursuit was repulsed at Retreat of 
Penrith, and on December 24th Piince Charles the Young 
reached Glasgow, and Stirling on January 3d, '^*®" *'"* 
1746. Reinforcements raised his army to 9000 men, and the 
recall to England of the Duke of Cumberland on the alarm 
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of a Freuch invaaion left Cliarles besiegiug Stirliug Castle. 
Tben came a last gleani of success for the Stuart cause. On 
January 17th the royal general, Hawley, as he marched to 
relieve Stirling, was routed at Falkirk Moor aiid driven back 
ID disgrace to Jfidiiiburgh. 

26 Ou the leturu of the Duke of Curabeilaud Piiuce 
Cliarles raised the siege of Stirling ■uid oii Februarj lit 

marched north to luiemess When spring came 
Cuiloden ""^ ^^^^ idiaucBd and on April Ibth 1746 tlie 

Stuart cause nas tinall) ruined at Lulloden Mom 
five miles south east of Inverness At the battle of CttUodea 
Liiglisli artillery and disciiiline prevailed ovei th'> funoiM 




courage of the cKi smeu The cruel vengeance imniediJitelv 
tiiken on the 1 apless rebels gained for the Duke of C'uinlier- 
liuid the 'furnime of Ihe But fer When the trials for trenson 
came on eightj \ ictims were hanged an<l Loi-ds Balmerino, 
Lovat and Kilmarnock were beheade i on Tower Hill. For 
five nonthe after Oulloden Prince Charles was a wanderer in 
the western Highlands, or in hiding in the Isle of Skve, 
heroically helped in danger by Miss Flora Maclonald. aiid 
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concealed by needy clansmen in the face of a reward of thirty 
thousand pounds set on his head. At last a vessel took him 
back to France from the same place, Moidart, in Inverness- 
shire, where he had landed as invader fourteen months before. 
He lived till 1788, and died, aged sixty-seven, a worn-out 
drunkard. The elder Pretender, his father, died in 1765. 
Prince Charles' younger brother, Henry, a Roman Catholic 
prelate by the name and style of Cardinal York, died at Rome 
in 1807, and so ended the ill-fated Stuart line. 

27. After the period of the battle of CuUoden the Scotch 
Highlands were brought fully under the sway of law and 
order. Roads were cut through the glens and improvements 
over the hilk, opening the country up, first for in the High- 
the march of troops to put down risings, and lands, 
then for peaceful travelling and trade to do the work of 
civilization. The land of cattle -robbers is now the sport- 
ing ground of deer- stalkers and grouse -killers, the delight 
of tourists and of painters, the favourite abode of the 
Queeu. 

28. In 1747 the war continued with success to the French 
on land, to the English at sea. The French troops, under 
Marshal Saxe, defeated a combiued force of British, Treaty of 
Hanoverians, Austrians, and Hessians under the Aix-fa- 
Duke of Cumberland at Laffeldt, between Louvain Chapelie. 
and Maestricht : and also after a long siege, and with heavy 
loss to themselves, took by storm the fortress of Bergen-op- 
Zoom in the south-west of Holland. The British and allies 
were the defenders, and iu the final struggle a Scotch brigade 
fought with distinguished courage. In the same year Admiral 
Anson defeated the French fleet off Cape Finisterre on the 
north-west coast of Spain, and Admiral Hawke gained another 
victory oflfBelleisle on the west coast of France. In 1748 the 
war of the Austrian Succession was ended by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe. By this arrangement conquests on all hands 
were restored ; the King of Prussia (Frederick the Great) re- 
tained Silesia, and the Pragmatic Sanction, giving the Austrian 
throne to Maria Theresa, was acknowledged. The hostilities 
between the English and French in India, in this and succeed- 
ing reigns, are noticed in a separate chapter, tracing the growth 
of our great empire in the East. In March, 1751, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, died, and liis eldest son, George, now twelve 
years old, became Prince of Wales. 

29. In 1752 the New Style of reckoning time, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, was adopted in Great 
Britain. The length of the vear. as reckoned at 365 days 6 hours. 
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is a few minutes greater than the natural length marked 

by the earth's circuit round the sun, and in the course of many 

^^ centuries (since the time of Julius Caesar, who 

ew style, ^^^^g^j^^ ^]jg calendar in his day) this error had 

amounted to eleven days. We were eleven days behind the 
i-eal time. Accordingly, on September 3d, 1752, by Act or 
Parliament, eleven days were dropped, and it was made 
September 14th. The ignorant mob of that age seriously 
believed that by this mean^ they had been robbed of eleven 
davs of life, and clamoured at the members of the houses as 
they came out for their eleven days back again. It was also 
held that the change was a ^ popish " measure, because a pope 
had been the first to take the step. Sweden made her calendar 
correct in tlie following year. Russia, the great supporter of 
the Greek Church, is now twelve days wrong, and makes 
January 1st of what shoidd be January 13th; such is the 
power of religious bigotry. The year was by the same act 
made to begin on January 1st instead of on March 25th. The 
former erroneous way of reckoning is known as the Old Style, 
and the change is still marked in uie expressions *'01d Chnst- 
mas-day," "Old Michaelmas," &c. 

30. In March, 1754^ the prime minister, Henry Pelham, 

died, and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, became premier 

u#iii- o'M. Th® chief men in the House of Commons were 

William Pitt, g^^^^ j,^^ (afterwards Lord Holland), William 

Pitt (the elder, afterwards Earl of Chatham), and William 
Murray (afterwards the chief-justice and Earl of Mansfield). 
Of these the greatest was Pitt, and he soon rose to the chief 
place in the state as servant of the public and the crown. This 
illustrious man, known as "the Great Commoner," "the great 
Earl of Chatham," "the elder Pitt," was now in the prime of 
his great powers of eloquence. He was a bom orator and 
leader of a nation, stately in form, striking in feature, power- 
ful and musical of voice, terrible in sarcasm, fiery in his glance, 
incorruptible in spirit, a fervid lover of his country, too often 
wayward and capricious in his conduct. He was one of the 
greatest and noblest of Englishmen, well worthy of the eulogy 
pronounced by one as great and noble. Lord Macaulay, when 
he writes that "of the many eminent men whose bones lie 
near his (in Westminster Abbey), scarcely one has left a more 
stainless, and none a more splendid name." He had entered 
Parliament in 1735, and soon made even Walpole wince by 
his attacks. He had been a close ally of the Prince of Wales, 
^as opposed to the Hanoverian policy, and in no favour, ot 
nrse, with the king. 
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31. Matters had for some time been tending towaixls a 
collision between England and France in North America. To 
the English colonies before given as founded y^^^. between 
along the eastern coast there had been added England and 
Oeorgia, settled by charter in 1732, and called France, 
after the king. South of these, Spain held Florida, and France 
Louisiana, but it was in the north that troubles arose between 
the rival colonists. At that time the settlements in Cape 
Breton and Canada were French possessions. Between the 
French and English colonists great jealousy existed as to 
trade in furs with the native Indians, and the fisheries on the 
coasts. In 1752 the French in Canada, under the governor, 
the Marquis Duquesne, began to encroach on our colonies. A. 
line- of forts was built by them along the lliver Ohio and the 
Alleghany Mountains to block out the English from the in- 
ternal trade. One of these works, called Fort Duquesne, was 
on the site of the present town of Pittsburg in Pennsjdvawia. 
The object of the French was to connect Canada and Louisiana 
by a chain of military posts, make themselves masters of the 
Mississippi as well as of the St. Lawrence, and keep the 
English to the territory between the AUeghanies and the 
Atlantic. Such proceedings could end only in war, and fight- 
ing began in 1754. 

32. In 1755 we suffered a disaster. An English force, 
under General Braddock, was routed by an ambuscade of 
French and Indians when it was marching to 

attack Fort Duquesne. A young Virginian major ySirs^ War. 
of militia helped by his skill and coolness to save 
a portion of the troops. His name was George Washington, 
then twenty-two years old. The French Marquis de Mont- 
calm, commanding the forces in Canada, destroyed our strong- 
holds Forts Ontario and Oswego, and so gained the command 
of Lake Ontario. Our people were also defeated near Ticon- 
deroga at the southern end of Lake Cham plain. In 1756 the 
European struggle, known as the Seven Yeart^ War, began. 
England and ftussia, on the one side, were now at issue with 
France and Austria on the other. In April, 1756, a French 
fleet of twelve ships of the line, with transports carrying many 
thousand troops, was sent to attack Minorca, taken by us in 
1708, and held under the Peace of Utrecht. Admiral Byng 
(second son of Viscount Torrington, the Admiral Byng of 
Queen Anne's reign) was sent out to relieve the island, and 
arrived there on May 19th. On the Slst Admiral West, 
Byng's second in command, dispersed with his division the 
French ships opposed to him ; Byng, by an unhappy error in 
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judgment, did not engage the enemy. The French fleet re- 
treated during the night; Byng returned to Gibraltar, and 
the Castle of St. Philip at Port Mahon, the key of Minorca, 
already invested by the French troops, was obliged to sur- 
render. Minorca was thus lost to us, and the news caused a 
violent outcry in Eugland. Byng was tried by court-martial, 
and he was shot to death on the quarter-deck of the Monarqae 
at Portsmouth on March 14th, 1767. He had been acquitted 
both of cowardice and treachery, and most strongly recom- 
meuded to the royal mercy, but popular passion demanded a 
victim. 

33. The incompetent Duke of Newcastle, a man steeped in 
ignorance, and one whose chief qualities were cunning and am- 
Pitt at the bition, ceased to be prime ininister in November, 
head of the 1766, and Pitt came into power as secretary of state 

state. under the Duke of Devonshire. In April, 1757, Pitt 
was dismissed ; but the nation, with a true instinct for the light 
man in its troubles, would have none other, and in June of 
the same year Pitt became again, as secretary of state, the real 
premier, under Newcastle as the nominal head. Before this 
time a great disgrace had been incurred abroad. The Duke 
of Cumberland, in April, had gone to defend the king's domin- 
ions iu Hanover, and there, out-manoeuvred by the French 
genera], the Duke de Richelieu, he was forced to capitulate at 
Kloster-seven. Forty thousand Hanoverian troops laid down 
their arms and Hanover was lost. On coming into power 
Pitt set himself to bring back victory to the Euglish flag. Iu 
choosing his commanders he looked at merit only, regardless 
of social rank or interest or standing in the service, aud thus 
acting, and inspiring all who fought for England with liis own 
patriotic energy and fervour, he achieved his end. 

34. In 1758 not much was done. An expedition against 
Cherbourg found the place abandoned, ana destroyed the 

English forts, carrying off many guns. An attempt on St. 
success in Malo soon afterwards failed. In North America 

America. ^^ French were driven from the forts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, on Lake Champlain ; and Fort Nia- 
gara, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, was taken. The island 
of Cape Breton (east of Nova Scotia) came into our hands by 
the capture of its chief town, Louisburg, after a two months' 
siege and bombardment by an expedition under Admiral 
Boscawen and General Amherst. Many French men-of-war 
were taken and destroyed. In this affair a young brigadier- 
general named James Wolfe gained distinction as the second 
\n command. 



3S. In ITBO much more success was won by our arms. At 
Jfiiuien, in Prussia, on the Weser, thirty-Ave miles south-west 
of Hanover, a combined force of English, Hes- 
sians, and Hanoverians, under Prince Ferdinand Minden. 
of Brunswicit, defeated the French, The victory 
would have been more complete but fur the DiiscoDdnct of 
Lord Geoi^ Sackville, who failed to charge, though he was 
ordered, with the English cavalry. In July Admiral Rodney 
bombarded Havre for several days, greatly damaging the 
towu, and destroy i UK luauy of the flat- bottomed boats pre- 
pared for invading England. lu Lagi>s B.iy, on the south 




coBflt of Portugal, Boscawen dispersed with loss the French 
fleet of Toulon. 

38. On November 20th, 1769, the daring of English seamen 
and commanders was splendidly displayed when Admiral Sir 
Edward Hawke, almost in darkness, on an iron- 
bound coast, with a high sea running, attacked and ,uce«iiei. 
totally defeated the French fleet under Admiral de 
(.'onflana, sinking four ships, taking two, and driving the rest 
of twenty*five vessels into the rivers of Brittany. This was 
the action of'Quiberon Bay, north of Belle Isle, in the Bay of 
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Biscay. The grand exploit of the year, in the western world, 
was performed in Canada. 

In June, 1750, General Wolfe, now chief in command, 
landed near Quebec with 8000 men, and for nearly two months 
attacked the place in vain with bombardment, followed by 
assault. A daring plan occurred to him, and on the night of 
September 13th he and his troops, reduced from 8000 men to 
less tiian half the number, ascended the St. Lawrence. Scaling 
the hill or table-laud known as the HeigkU of Abraham, to the 
west and in the rear of the French army under the Marquis 
de Montcalm, Wolfe attacked them when day dawned. The 
Fieuch were utterly defeated ; both brave commanders were 
killed. Wolfe, laWug down his life at thirty-three, serenely 
happy when he heiurd that the enemy were running, bad 
gained for Britain one of her finest colonies. On September 
18th the cit}' of Quebec surrendered, and twelve months later 
the last French governor of Canada was surrounded at Mon- 
treal, and all Canada, on his capitulation, came into the 
hands of the British. 

Death of 37. On the 25th of October, 1760, Oeoiige II. 
Qeorge II. jy^^ ygrj suddenly from heart disease, aged 
seventy-seven years. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE HOUSE OF BBUXSWICK (Coiifiime«i>-GEOEGE UL, I76O-I820. 

SECTION L: I760-I789. 

I. Qeorge 111., son of Frederick Prince of Wales, who 
had died in 1751, and grandson of Greorge II., was twenty-two 
Accession and years old when he came to the throne. He was 
character of a pious man, with the best intentions for his 
^^*^*'^** *"• country's welfare, and devoted to what he 
thought to be his duty. His simple homely way of life, his' 
plain kindly manners, his unaffected goodness, won for ium 
and kept for him, in spite of his grievous errors of judgment, 
the affection of a people knowing how to value honesty of 
' pmrpose and true religion in high places^ His narrow views 
of things arose from the seclusion of his early life and an im- 
perfect education. He had been brought up by his mother, 
the Dowager Princess of Wales, and by her favourite adviser, 
the Earl of Bute, in high notions of the royal power and pre- 
rc^tive. This training led him into arbitrary conduct p'^'r- 
sisted in with obstinate self-will, and issuing in disaster to the 
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oo'.intiy. The period of Ids reigu, the lougest iu our aunals, 
is marked by events of eDormous importance in the history of 
England and the world — by revolution in France, causing 
a mighty war and general convulsion of affaii^ in Europe ; by 
severance of our eujpire ; by glorious triumphs of our arms on 
saa and laud, gained in a struggle of unequalled interest, 
intensity, and costliness in blood and treasure. 

The young king gained the heart of England at the outset. 
His tall aud manly frame, his comely open countenance, his 
birth on British soil ; the frank pride with which, in his first 
speech to parliament, he told his people that he gloried in the 
name of Briton, could not but please observers and flatter 
national feeling. He was becoming ruler of an empire larger, 
from gain of territory in India and America, tlian any previous 
English king had governed. 

2. In September, 1761, George III. married the Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, a German state. She was a lady 
like himself in character and tastes, and aided him 

in giving an example, greatly needed, of conduct thTklng.^ 
in the highest station marked by love for the 
simplicity and sanctity of a real English home. 

3. The Seven Years' War continued, and in 1761 an expe- 
dition under Admiral Keppel took Belle Isle, on the coast of 
Brittany, after a severe bombardment of the forts 

there. In August, 1761, a league called the Family compact.^ 
Compdct was made between the Bourbon powers, 
France, Spain, and Naples, binding them each to regard 
the others' enemies as its own, and to maintain the integrity 
of the dominions of each against all foes. Philip YI. of Spain 
had died in 1746, and Ferdinand YI. iu 1750, and he had 
been succeeded by his brother Charles III. Charles III.'s son 
Ferdinand ruled Naples, and Louis XY. of France was head 
of the Bourbon family. Pitt was for at once declaring war 
and attacking Spain. On his advice being rejected he resigned 
office, and received for his great services a pension of ^3()(X) a 
year, and a peerage for his wife, now made Baroness Cha- 
tham. 

4'. The Earl of Bute now became first minister. In January, 
1762, Spain declared war. The English arms continued to be 
successful. Spain was punished by the loss of 
Havana, on the north-west coast of Cuba. This spaTn. 
important place was taken, after a severe siege, by 
a military and naval expedition. Gold and silver and stores 
to the value of three millions became the English prize of war. 
Manilla, the chief town of the Philippine Islands, was also 
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taken by os £rom the Spanish by bombardment and assault, 
with a great loss to ti^em in guns, mortai-s, and military 
stores. At Valencia de Alcantara, on the frontier of Spain 
and Portugal, General Biirgoyue with an English force assisted 
the Portuguese to defeat a Spanish army of invasion. In Ger- 
many, at Omebenstein, a village in Hesse, a combined English, 
Hessian, and Hanoverian force, under Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick aud the Marquis of Granby, severely defeated a 
superior French army. In the West Indies the islands of 
Martinique, Greuadu, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent were 
taken. 

5. France and Spain were loth ready for peace, and the 
Seven Years' War ended in February, 1763, with the Treat tf 

End of the ^f ^^f^- ^Y ^^^^ ^^ filially acquired and have 
Seven Years' ever since retained Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
^^' Brunswick, Cape Bretou Island, Newfoundland, 
and Prince Edward Island in North America. We gave back 
Belle Isle in Brittany to the French, and received back Min- 
orca. Spain, in i*etum for Havana and Manilla, yielded the 
state of Florida in America. To France we gave the right of 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland and the islajids of 
Miquelon and St. Pierre, south of Newfoundland, as fishing 
stations. The struggle had increased our national debt to 132 
millions of poimds. 

6. In 1763 the Earl of Bute was driven from power by the 
unpopularity of the peace, which was held to have given up 

Qrenviile's conquests too easily, and by the odium which 
Administra- attached to him as a Scotchman and a favourite 
tion. q£ ^Yie Princess of Wales. George Grenville now 
became premier, as fii-st lord of the treasury and chanceUor 
of the exchequer. He was a man of more courage than dis- 
cretion, and his policy involved the crown and the country in 
unseemly and disastrous conflict. 

7. The first step of unwisdom was the prosecution of the 
famous demagogue John Wilkes. This bold and profligate 

man, M.P. for Aylesbury, had already violently 
Wilkes, attacked, in his paper the North Briton, the Earl 

of Bute, the Princess of Wales, and even the king. 
In No. 46 of this weekly print, Wilkes, in an article on the 
royal speech to parliament, was held to have accused the king 
of falsehood. Grenville caused him to be arrested, on April 
30th, 1763, by an illegal document called a general warrant. 
This warrant named no one, but directed the arrest of the 
authors, printers, and publishers of what was called a ^ sedi- 
tious and treasonable paper." Wilkes was sent to the Tower, 
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released by order of the judges on his privilege as M.P., and 
made at onoe with the ])eopIe a hero and a martyr. The 
House of Commons expelled him, and ordered the No. 4*5 to 
be burned by the hangman at the Royal Exchange in the 
city of London. The mob rose with cries of IVilJlres and 
liberty, beat the constables, and drove away the hang- 
man. 

8. Wilkes was condemned for libel, and outlawed on not 
appearing to receive judgment, but he and the popular cause 
triumphed when Chief -justice Pratt (afterwards Oenerai 
Lord Camden) pronounced that * * s^eneral warrants " warrants 
are illegal, as assuming a guilt which has to be "««k«'" 
proved. This principle of freedom was finally acknowledged 
by a resolution of the House of Commons in 1766. Wilkes 
was afterwards, in 1760, elected as alderman of the city of 
London, and in 1768 had been returned M.P. for Middlesex. 
Again and again rejected by the House of Commons, he was 
re-elected for Middlesex ; and he was at last, in 1774, allowed 
to take his seat. Greater events then soon made the matter 
forgotten. 

9. GrenviUe's grand error was the Stamp Act^ passed in 
1765, to raise a duty from our colonists of North America, on 
stamps required to be affixed to law-deeds. The s^^mD Act 
thirteen colonies — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island (the four jVew England states), 
New York, New Jersey, Penusylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia — now 
containing about two millions of people, strongly resisted this 
measure. Each state had its House of Assembly, elected by 
the people, and the Virginian House led the way in opposi- 
tion. It was declared by these loyal subjects of the British 
crown, and truly declared, that British subjects cannot be 
taxed without their own consent through Parliament, and in 
tfie Parliament at home they, the colonists, had no members 
to represent them. 

10. The New England states were mainly peopled by the 
descendants of the Puritans who had, in Englana more than 
a century before, so fiercely vindicated liberty y^^ people 
against Charles I. The other colonies were of of the 
mixed character in population, but in Virginia, various 
especially, many descendants of good old English * * **' 
families were found, and the unanimous resistance of the 
states ought to have warned, not only Grenville, but all 
succeeding ministers. 

11. The Stamp Act was passed in March, 1765, Jmd in July, 

(25) X 
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owing to a difference of the king with Grenville, the Marquis 
Rockingham's of Bockingham became prime minister, with the 
adminlstra- Duke of Grafton as one of his chief colleagues. 
tion. pj^^ attacked the Stamp Act in the session of 

1766, and it was repealed, but the good effect of this step M^as 
marred by the passing of an act declaring the power of Parlia- 
ment over the colonies to be supreme, and thus maintaiuiug 
the right to tax them, which was the great point in dispute. 

12. The ministry soon afterwards resigned, and Pitt formed 
his second ministry. He became now Earl of Chatham, aud 

Pitt's ^s^ the real head of the government ; the Duke of 
administra- Grafton was the nominal chief, as first lord of the 
treasury, and Charles Townsheud was chancellor of 
the exchequer. This change occurred in August, 1766, and 
Townshend, during Lord Chatham's absence from iUuess, 
I'evived the evil work of Grenville against the AmericaD 
colonies. 

13. In November, 1767, an act was passed imposing duties 
ill America on tea, glass, paper, and painters' colours; and the 

Duties im- iU-feeling of the colonists was reawakened in fresli 

posed on vigour. Before the year ended Townshend died, 

merica. ^^^ Lord North, as chancellor of the exchequer, 

came into power to complete, with the strong support of 

George III., the fatal policy of Grenville and of Townshend. 

14. lu 1768 Chatham resigned office, and the Duke of 
Grafton became prime minister The agitation in America 

Grafton's l^ad already produced riots, and associations biiid- 
administra- ing people not to use tea or the other taxed articles, 
tion. rpj^g State of Massachusetts, and its chief tovni, 
Boston, headed the movement. In this crisis, the English 
government managed to combine all the disadvantages of 
weakness in concession, and of obstinacy in maintaining their 
obnoxious policy. In 1769 the Vir^nian House of Assembly, 
where Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson were the leading 
spirits, declared that the colony could be legally taxed only I y 
its own legislature. This formal defiance was thrown away 
on George III. and his ministers. 

15. Early in 1770, the Duke of Grafton resigned office, aud 
Lord North, to whom, more than to any other man, our lois 

North's o^ t^® colonies is owing, became prime minister, 
adminlstra- He and the kinff were not left without the most 
emphatic and solemn warnings at home. Loixi 
Chatham had reappeared in the House of Lords, anti he de- 
claimed, in one of his greatest speeches, against the tyrannical 
coui-se adopted towards America. In the House of Commons, 



the great IriBhtUAD, EdDiuod Burke, orator, essayist, piiilo- 
Bopber, and atatesniaii, who had enteteil ParlJanieiit iu 17B6, 
was rising ioto prominence, aud hia voice supported Chatham's 
views. In the session of 1770 Lord North, determined to 
uphold the right of Parliament to tax the colouies, repealed 
the other duties they objected to, but retained the lax on t«a 
The colonies, for the present, remained quiet, with tlie cahii- 
neas that precedes a storm. 

18. Iu 1773 the first open resistance to the tea-tax was 
made. The East India Compauy had sent out so 
cargoes of tea, and ou December 16th, nt Boston, 
a party of men, disguised as Mohawk ludiaiis, 
boarded the ships, and threw the tea into tlie 
water. Lord North retaliated by moving the cust 



! large 







from Boston, and violatin<r the charter of Maasachiisett^j by 
suppressing itij local government. 

17. Benjamin Frankbii, the colony's agent in England, had 
appeared before the privy-council in London, in January, 
1774-, about another matter, and been grossly Action of 
insulted by them. The measures ot Lord North Burke and 
against the state represented by Franklin were 
strongly opposed bv Chatham in the Lords, and in the Com- 
mons by Burke, and the great orator, Charles James Foi, a 
son ot Lord Holland. Burke spoke with eitraordinaiy elo- 
quence against the taxing of the colonies, but Lord North aud 
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the king could not be moved, and things went forward in 
America to the inevitable end. 

18. Twelve of the thirteen colonies (the exception being 
Georgia) sent deputies to a congress at Philadelphia in Sep- 

tember, 1774. There a Dedaration of RiahU was 
of Rishtol" drsLwn up, claiming the liberties of Englishmen, 

and it was resolved to suspend all trade with Eng- 
land until redress of grievances was granted. Another meeting 
was appointed for May in the next year, and it was held, but 
by that time it had become the congress of a revolted nation. 
A force of British troops held Boston, under Greneral Gage. 

10. The men of Massachusetts had raised a force of militia, 
and collected arms at the town of Concord, 18 miles from 
Commence- Boston. On April 18th, 1775, the War of Ameri- 
mentofthe can Indepetidence.hroke out. At Lexington, 15 
^*^' miles uoith-west of Boston, a detachment of Gene- 
ral Gage's troops, returning from the destruction of the 
military stores at Concord, was attacked by the colonial rifle- 
men, and forced to hurry away with heavy loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners — nearly 300 men. 

20. In May the second congress, as appointed", met at Phil- 
adelphia, and now the deputies of the thirteen colonies drew 

Battle of "P articles of union, and took measures for the 
Bunker's war, appointing Colonel George WaMngtonxto tlie 
^'"- com maud- in-chief of the colonial forces. On June 
17th, 1775, the famous battle of Bunker^s Bill, north of and 
commanding Boston, was fought. There the British troops, 
under Generals Gage, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, drove 
the Americans from a strong position on the hill, but with so 
serious a loss to themselves of over 1000 men, that the defeat 
only encouraged further resistance in the colonists. The war 
was fairly begun ; an appeal of the congi*ess to George III. 
was rejected, and his determination was expressed to Parlia- 
ment to put down the rebellion by force. 

21. In December, 1775, the Americans, who had inva«ied 
Canada, and occupied Montreal, assaulted Quebec and were 

repulsed ; after blockading it without result, they 

^f*B"st'°" retreated in the spring on the arrival of English 

men-of-wai*. In March, 1776, Washington gaineil 

the success known as the Evacuation of Boston. He forcetl 

General Howe to quit the place with his troops by seizing a 

height which commanded the city and harbour. On June 

29tn Howe besieged New York, and defeating "Washington at 

Brooklyn on Long Island, forced him to leave the place in 

September, and retire behind the Delaware. 
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22. Meanwhile a most decisive step had been taken by the 
revolted states. On July 4th, 1776, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed by the congress at Phila- Declaration 
delphia, and the great nation and republic known of Independ- 
as the United States sprang into existence amidst ^nce- 
the din of arms and the bloodshed of civil war. It is a pleas- 
ing duty for the writer of this record to pause (in August, 
1876), a century later, and glance at the existing Philadel- 
phian Eidiibition of the works of peace, and at the celebration, 
in the month just passed, of the centenary of American in- 
dependence, in the friendly presence, and with the cordial 
greetings, of British commissioners. 

23. In September, 1777, Howe landed his troops in the 
Chesapeake, and, marching against Philadelphia, fought the 
battle of Brandyxoine, which takes its name from 

' a small stream west of that city. There, on Brandyw/ne. 
September 11th, Howe, with Lord Cornwallis, 
attacked and routed Washington and his Americans. The 
result was that Philadelphia was occupied by the English on 
September 27th. Washington was again defeated at Qerman- 
town, 6 miles north of Philadelphia, on October 4th. 

24. A few days later a great event occurred which com- 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs, and was indeed, in its 
results, the decisive event of the war. This was 

the Capitulation of Saratoga, a place between <5*|JJi!Jlfo!2[' 
Lake Champlain and New York. General Bur- 
goyne, advancing from Canada down upon the Hudson river 
in expectation of a combined movement from New York, 
was, after driving the Americans from the Lake Champlain 
fortresses, Crown Point and Ticonderoga, confronted by the 
American general, Gates, in a strong intrenched position. 
Burgoyne's rear was occupied, and short of food^ and unable 
to cut his way out through an overwhelming force, he had to 
surrender with nearly 6000 men. 

26. The Americans were not only confirmed in their deter- 
mination to maintain the struggle, but now received the open 
help and encouragement of France. In Eng- France 
land, all too late, Lord North was now for giving recognizes the 
way. In February, 1778, a biU was passed ^"'*«^ ®***®»- 
which formally gave up the right of the British parliament to 
tax the colonies, and named commissioners to treat for peace. 
The King of France, Louis XVI., had just before this recog- 
nized the United States, and made with them a treaty of com- 
merce and alliance. 

26. At this juncture the one man who might possibly have 
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saved the empire from division died. The attitude of Chat- 
ham in the quarrel had been always this, that the 
Chatham, colouies should never have been taxed, but that 
their independence never should be granted. The 
last words uttered by him, on April 7th, 1778, in the House 
of Lords, whither he went from a sick-bed, were words of 
thankfulness that he yet lived to raise his voice ^'against the 
dismemberment of this ancient and noble monarchy." He 
then fell into a fit, and died, ased seventy years, on May 11th. 
Westminster Abbey holds the remains of this illustrious 
Englishman. 

27. The war in America continued. On June 18th, 1778, 
Sir Henry Clinton, Howe's successor in command, left Phila- 
delphia, and repulsing Washington's attacks, 

^"f^'^**^'"*^ reached New York on July 5th. In the south, 
during 1778, 1779, and 1780, Savannah, in 
Georgia, was taken from the Americans, an attack on it 
by fVeuch and American troops was repulsed, Charleston 
w^as taken, and the desultory fighting in Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Virginia was, on the whole, in favour of the 
English. 

28. No ill success, however, could tire out the heroic Wash- 
ington and the determined colonists. In 1781 their persist- 
ence was rewarded by a great and finally decisive 

^f ^'*rkt**°" success. This was the Capitulation of Yorktowii, 
in the east of Virginia, on October 19th. Sir 
Henry Clinton, who had been operating in the south, had 
sailed for New York in 1780 to meet a threatened French 
attack, and left Lord Cornwallis to hold Charleston and South 
Carolina. After defeating the American commander, General 
Gates, in August, 1780, Cornwallis had overrun North Caro- 
lina, and, in the autumn of 1781, advancing into Virginia, 
concentrated his army round Yorktown, at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake. In that position he was blockaded by Washing- 
ton, aided by a French fleet, and by French troops under La 
Fayette. On October 14th two of the redoubts were taken by 
the Americans. Cornwallis held out till his ammunition was 
expended, and was then forced to surrender with 7000 men. 
This virtually ended the war in America. 

29. We must now return to events in England, and relate 
those of the contest against France and Spain. In July, 1778, 
Eneaeemcnt s^™^ indecisive fighting off Ushant, on the north- 
off Cape St. west coast of France, took place between the 

Vincent. English and French fleets. In 1779 Spain joined 
the war against England, and the fleets of France and Spain, 
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united, were for a time possessors of the sea. A French in- 
vasion of England was threatened, but it came to nothing. 
In January, 1780, our naval power reasserted itself when 
Admiral Bodney defeated the Spanish fleet, with the capture 
or destruction of eight ships, off Cape St. Vincent on the south- 
west coast of Portugal. 

30. In December, 1780, Holland was added to the force 
against us. We declared war against her on discovering that 
she had planned an alliance with the United States. 

In the same year the shores of Scotland were in- ][lfo[J2Jid? 
suited, and two of our ships of war taken, by the 
famous privateer, Paul Jones, a Scotchman in the American 
service. The Spanish fleet, too, captured a large number of 
richly laden ships off the Azores from our East India and 
West India merchant fleets. In 1781, Admiral Hood, with 
19 ships, fought an indecisive action with a French fleet of 
28, under the Comte de Grasse, off the coast of Virginia. In 
the same year, off the Doggerbank, between England and 
Denmark, Admiral Hyde Parker defeated the Dutch fleet, 
and drove it to Texel, an island off their coast. In the West 
Indies the islands, in this and succeeding wars, changed hands 
so often that, as a rule, we shall notice only the final gains or 
losses to our empire on the conclusion of peace. 

31. Amidst all the disaster suffered by us since the out- 
break of the American revolt, two splendid exploits, one of 
defence, the other of attack, saved the honour of 
England. The defence was that of Gibraltar, by c«b*ra?u?.^ 
General George Eliott, from 1770 to 1782 against 

the combined forces of Spain and France. The French and 
Spaniards, with a powerful land force and an immense fleet, 
besieged, blockaded, and bombarded the place in vain. The 
eyes of Europe were turned upon the beleaguered rock-fortress. 
The first inquiry of Charlea III. of Spain each morning was if 
it were taken? Want of provisions increased the sufferings 
and the glory of the noble garrison. In April, 1781, Admiral 
Darby forced his way through the blockading squadrons, and 
took in provisions. In November of that year the garrison 
made a sortie against the Spanish siege- works on the land side 
with splendid success, destroying in an hour or two the work 
of many months, and property worth millions of pounds. In 
1782 an army of 40,000 men, under a French general, the 
Duke de Crillon, fresh from the capture of Minorca, invested 
the place. On September 13th a ti*emendous bombardment 
began from land batteries, from the French and Spanish fleets, 
and from formidable floating batteries of ingenious and pecu- 
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liar coustruction. They were surrounded with raw hides, 
backed by thick layers of wet sand, and had bomb-proof 
roofs; much cork had been used ii^ their construction to 
render them unsinkable. Greneral Eliott encountered their 
attack with a terrific storm of red-hot shot, cold shot, and 
shell, kept up with accurate aim and unremitting vigour for 
many hours. At last, when midnight came, the scene was lit 
up by the flames of one of the burning batteries, and sunrise 
saw them all blazing and blown up, and English boats saving 
the panic-stricken crews. Gibraltar was still ours, and has 
never been attacked since. In October, a month later. Lord 
Howe arrived with a powerful fleet, escorting a convoy of 
store ships. Eliott became a peer, as Lord Heathfield of 
Gibraltar. 

32. The English navy, as already hinted, had been com- 
pelled to see a far superior force of French and Spanish shi])s 

Success of sailing defiant in the English ChanneL In 1781 
Rodney In the Admiral Darby, with twenty-one ships, was shut 
West Indies, ^p ^^ Xorbay by forty-nine ship of the enemy, who 
lay outside, not daring to attack him, till the gales at the 
autumnal equinox dispersed them. In 1782, again, the French 
and Spanish fleets swept the Channel. England had not yet 
risen to her full strength on the seas. Before the war closed, 
however, the second exploit that redeemed our name was the 
deed of Admiral Rodney in the West Indies. In April, 1782, 
between the isles of Guadaloiipe and Dominica, Bodney at- 
tacked and routed the French fleet under the Count de Grasse, 
sailing from Martinique to assail Jamaica. Five French first- 
rate ships of the line were taken, including the flag-ship with 
De Grasse on board, and one was sunk. Admiral Hood cap- 
tured two more ships in the pursuit. An immense 'Sum of 
money and the whole train of siege artillery were taken, and 
Jamaica was saved. Bodney and Hood were both made peers 
for this great service to the nation. 

33. Turning to home affairs, we have to mention the dis- 
graceful outbreak of bigotry and violence in London, known 

as the No-'popery Riots or Gordon Riots, In 1778 
Gordon Riots. ^ ggyere Act of Parliament, passed against Papists 
in 1700, had been repealed. This act rendered priests or 
Jesuits, who should use their office or propagate their faith, 
liable to lifelong imprisonment, and denied to all Boman 
Catholics the right of holding landed property. It had, from 
its absurd rigour, long been a dead letter, yet bigotiy made 
its formal repeal the occasion of a wild display of fanaticism. 
Protestant associations were formed, and their members acted 
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as if Spain were going to raise the Inquisition in our midst, or 
another Popish plot (of Titus Gates' sort) were about to do 
unheard-of things. A foolish Scotchman, Lord Greorge Gordon, 
well-meaning but weak-headed, if not mad, led the movement 
in London, and in June, 1780, his followers rose. The best 
account of what occurred is to be found in Dickens's story, 
Rarnahy Rudge. Through the cowardice aud indecision of 
the lord-mayor of the year the rioters, for the best part of a 
week, had their own way. Tlie new prison of Newgate was 
burned; Catholic chapels lit the midnight sky with flames; 
]jlunder and devastation reigned throughout the city. The 
firmness of the king put down the tumult. Calling the privy- 
council round him, he set the troops to work upon the rioters, 
and rattling volleys and charged bayonets in Cheapside, Com- 
hill, and Holbom brought them to their senses, with a loss, 
in killed aud wounded, of five hundred pei'sons. The hang- 
man had his will on twenty-one ringleaders ; Lord George, a 
prisoner in Newgate, went still more mad, turned Jew, and 
died, years afterwards, forgotten. 

34. The feeling of the nation by the year 1782 was for peace. 
Early in the session General Conway caiTied in the House of 
Commons a resolution against further warfare, and ji,^ ^p. 
in March Lord North resigned. liord Rockingham proaching 
succeeded ; but his death in a few months brought peace, 
forward, as the new premier, the Earl of Shelbume, afterwards 
Mai*quis of Lansdowne. 

36. Two eminent men at this time were added to the num- 
ber of the orators that made this age in England one of un- 
dying fame for eloquence. One of them, William 
Pitt, second son of Lord Chatham, had wonderful sheriSan. 
precocity of talent. At twenty-one he entered 
Parliament, and spoke in his first speech like a veteran orator; 
at twenty-three he became in 1782 chancellor of the ex- 
chequer under Lord Shelbume. The other, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, is famous for his brilliant talent as a speaker, 
dramatist, and wit. 

36. The war closed with the Peace of VersailleSy signed on 
January 20th, 1783. By this arrangement England recog- 
nized the " United States of America" as an in- 
dependent power; we finally acquired the Bahama Versailles. 
Islands, and the isles of Grenada, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, Dominica, and St. Vincent in the West Indies. The 
state of Florida in North America was given up to Spain, and 
Minorca was finally yielded to her ; France received Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagore in India. The struggle had added 
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over 100 million jjouods to our national debt. The terms of 
peace, especially as to the French territory in India, caused 
great dissatisfaction. Within a month Shelburne and Pitt 
were out of office, and till December, 1783, Lord North and 
Fox were in power> with the Duke of Portland as nominal head. 

37. The king greatly disliked the liberal views of Fox, and 
on his dismissal with Lord North, William Pitt, not yet 

twenty-five years old, began his long career of 

mklistratfon. P^^^^ ^ ^^s* ^^rd of the treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. For seventeen years, from 
December, 1783, until March, 1801, this great roan directed 
the government of England. He had to contend in the House 
of Commons at the outset with Burke, and Fox, and Sheridan; 
but his wonderful genius for debate and copious eloquence, 
backed by unflinching resolution, made him equal to them all. 
Outside the House he had the stroug support of the king and 
of the people. The elections of April, 1784, gave him a large 
majority, and his enlightened mind, far in advance of the ape, 
led him towards measures of reform in the finances and in the 
parliamentary representation of the people. For the finances 
he did much; for parliamentary reform the nation was not 
ready, and in a few years events abroad threw all such things 
into the background. The House of Commons rejected his 
reform bill, introduced for the third time in 1786. His mea- 
sures of finance lowered the duties paid on imports at the 
custom-house, and so promoted trade, checked smuggling, and 
increased the revenue. In 1786 our first "Treaty of Com- 
merce,*' soon to be swept away by the great war, was made 
with France. Pitt did enough to show what can be done, and 
hafl been done, when sound principles for regulating trade and 
raising money by taxation have gained the upper hand, and 
nations, great and civilized, have learned some lessons from 
the past. 

38. In 1786 and 1787 Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, with some 
support fi'om Pitt, carried in the House of Commons resolu- 

impeachment ^^^^^ ^^^ *^® impeachment of the great govemor- 
of Warren general of India, WaiTen Hastings, before the 
Hastings. House of Lords, for high crimes and misde- 
meanours committed in his office. We cannot stay to give the 
•<letails here. After a trial begun in 1788 in Westminster 
Hall, marked by superb displays of eloquence from Burke and 
Sheridan, and dragging on till 1795, Hastings was finally ac- 
(juitted. The brilliant essay of Lord Macaulay on this greatest 
of Indian statesmen is a treat in store for all that have not 
read it. 
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30. In October, 1788, George III. became for a few months 
the victim of the lunacy which, twenty-two years later, ren- 
dered him incapable of reigning. This first attack prince of 
led to excited debates in Parliament on the subject Wales pro- 
of a regency. George, Prince of Wales, now po»ed Re- 
tweuty-six years old, had, like some of his pre- '*" * 
cedes3ors, been conspicuous as a friend of the king's opponents. 
At his residence in Pall Mall, London, called Carlton Houac^ 
which stood on the ground now occupied by the Duke of 
York's Column, and by the row of stately mansions known as 
Carlton Gardens, he held a sort of rival court, frequented by 
Sheridan, Fox, and other bnlliant members of the parliamen- 
tary opposition. He was already noted for his extravagance 
in the character of a gambler and a profligate, and his debts 
to a very large amount had been paid oy a vote of Parliament. 
In the emergency caused by the king's temporary insanity 
Fox and the opposition maintained that the Prince of Wales, 
as such, had an exclusive and unqualified ri^ht to be appointed 
regent. Pitt strongly opposed this theory, but was willing for 
the prince to hold the regency by authority of, and on terms 
to be imposed by Parliament. In February, 1780, the king 
recovered his reason, and the dispute came to an end. 

40. The fair prospect of national progress by the paths of 
peace towards true prosperity and happiness was about to be 
covered by the blackest of clouds, bringing on 

Europe the shattering storm of convulsive passion ^R*yo|JJt"oJj 
and internecine war, which began with the French 
Revolution, This great event, the most momentous in its issues 
and effects that modem ages have known, began in 1780. In 
its progress and results it shook down ancient thrones and 
raised up new ones; it devastated Europe with war; it cost 
millions of lives in blood, and thousands of millions of pounds 
in treasure. 

41. A long course of misgovernment and tyranny in France 
had ended in national bankruptcy. Freedom had died out. 
The middle and lower classes had to pay most of 

the taxes, but could rise to no high position in the '*» '^"•*•• 
state, the army, or the church. The king was absolute. 
Most of the land was held by the nobles, who ground down 
the farmers and the peasantry by intolerable exactions. The 
poor in some parts fed on roots and nettles in bad seasons. 
The late king, Louis XV., had died in 1774, after a life of 
shameful profligacy, and had been succeeded by the mild- 
natured and incompetent Louis XVI. Religious faith had 
almost ceased to exist amongst the upper classes, and the 
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higher clergy even were tainted largely with infidelity and 
loose living. The oppression and the evil life of those who 
ruled had destroyed reverence and nurtured hatred in the 
ranks of the people. In this state of things, when the share 
taken by France in the war between England and the Ame- 
rican colonies, and the writings of both French and English 
authors, had spread abroad ideas tending to republican free- 
dom, oiiJy a match was needed to explode the magazine. The 
Parliament of Fiance had long ceased to meet even as a form, 
and the French revolution may be dated from the time when 
the financial state of the country compelled the revival of the 
representative body under the name of the States General (or 
meeting of the Three Estates of the kingdom), as an attempt to 
put things straight and save the land from ruin. Deputies of 
the nobility, the clergy, and the middle class were summoned, 
and on May 5th, 1789, the States General was opened by 
Louis XVI. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

XHE HOUSE OF BKUNSWICK (Continued): GEORGE ILL (C(mHnued). 

SECTION n. : 1789-1804. 

1. Only the bare broad facts of the French revolution can he 
narrated here. In July, 1789, the storm burst in an insurrec- 

tion of the populace at Paris, who attacked and 
the BartiHe. ^ok the state-prison called the Bastille. The king 

and queen were brought from their palace at Ver- 
sailles to Paris, and there detained as prisoners. The revo- 
lutionary party in the States General gained and kept the 
upper hand. 

2. The odious privileges of the clergy and the nobles were 
swept away; the power of the king became a shadow; liie 
Execution of people rose throughout the land. The feudal sys- 
the king and tem came to a violent end ; the feudal homes of 

queen. France's proudest nobles were stormed, sacked, 
and burned. Excess of violence rose higher and yet higher, 
and on January 21st, 1793, Louis XVI. died on the sc&old 
by the guillotine. The murder of his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
by the same means, followed; a republic was established; 
thousands of victims — nobles, clergy, men and women of all 
ranks who opposed or disapproved, or were suspected of disap- 
proving or opposing — were guillotined or died by drowning, or 



by cannon, or by muaket, when the aie waa thought to do its 
awful work too slowly. 

3. The doings of the French republicans roused horror 
throughout Europe. In Engkud some nieii of great note and 
ability, such as Foi and Sir Janies Matiintoah, Effect of tha 
were found toapplaud or to excuse the revolution- revolution 
ists. The general effect here waa a sti engtheniug '" ^"»'*"''' 
of loyal adherence to the king and constitution. Burke fought 
democracy with great efftct in his Reflecti<ms on the Revoltt- 




lion in France, published in 1790 ; and Pitt, abandoning all 
thoughts of parliaiuentary reform, repressed with more than 
needful vigour all license of expression in speech and writinc- 
In 1702 war bad begun abroad, and France was invaded, with 
ill success, by Austria and Prussia. An extraordinary outburst 
of patriotic feeling sent the manhood of France into the field, 
and the grand contest of democracy against the banded royal- 
ists of Europe began. 

A. Early in 1793, on the execution of Louis XVI., England 
was dr&wn into the fight. The French ambassador in London 
was dismiased, and in February, 1763, France declared war 
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against England and Holland. The gigantic struggle which 
ensued lasted for two-and-twenty years, with a slight cessation; 
Commence- ^^d England's share in it i^ marked by some dis- 
mentof war asters, and by glories and sacrifices in men and 
with France. mQugy unequalled in our history. England became 
at last the undisputed mistress of the seas, i-aised to that proud 
position by the skill and valour of her seamen, directed by a 
noble band of admirals well worthy of the land of Drake au«l 
Hawkins, Blake and Benbow, Booke and Cloudesley Shovel. 
The energies and the resources of our country were often ill- 
directed, and were most severely tested. Heaven's blessing 
rested on a cause which, in the main, was that of rational 
freedom and of the independence of Europe, against the am- 
bition and assaults of France that would have enslaved her. 
British bravery and perseverance gained the day at last, and 
we emerged from the long contest in a blaze of glory and 
success. 

6. The first operations took place in Holland. In the spring 
of 1793, 10,00() British troops, under the Icing's second son, 
Brftish sue- the Duke of York, landed at Ostend. In concert 
cesses in with German allies they defeated the French re- 
France, publican krmy at St. Amand in France, north-west 
of Valenciennes, and also at Famars, south of that town. In 
July Valenciennes surrendered. Dunkirk was then besieged 
without success, and in November the army went into winter- 
quarters. In the same year, 1793, Toulon surrendered to a 
combined fleet, chiefly English, under Lord Hood, and twenty- 
four French men-of-war were taken or destroyed. The place, 
held by French royalists, was besieged on the land side by a 
large army of the French republican government (now called 
the Committee of Pvhlic Salvation)^ the artillery of the attack 
being directed oy a young Corsican colonel, twenty-four years 
old, named Napoleon Bonaparte. His skill forced us to leave 
the place and sail away. Among the English naval captains 
at Toulon was the young Napoleon's future antagonist at Acre, 
Sir Sydney Smith. 

6. The next year, 1794, brings to our notice a third hero. 

The fleet under Lord Hood reduced Corsica, and at the siege 

Lord Howe's o^ Calvi one of Hood's captains lost the sight of 

victory off his right eye. His name was Horatio Aeiton. 

Ushant. Qj^ j^^j^^ jg^.^ 1794, a day known as "the glorious 

first of June," Loi-d Howe obtained a complete victory over 
the French Brest fleet off the island of Ushant. Seven ships 
were taken and one sunk, and a French design for the invasion 
of England was frustrated. 
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7. In the same year 40,000 British and Hanoverians^ under 
the Duke of York, co-operated with the Austriaus and Prus- 
sians in north-east France. The French were Further 
defeated at Villiers-en-Couche and at Caudry^ near French 
Cambrai. On May 18th the Duke of Yo/k was <*«^«**»- 
surrounded at Turcoing, north of Lille, by superior French 
forces, and only just escaped himself, losing 1500 men as prison- 
ers and fifty guns. A few days afterwards our troops assisted 
in defeating the French under Pichegru at Pont Achin. 

8. During the winter of 1794-95 our soldiers were forced 
by superior French armies to retire from Holland into West- 
phalia, and in March, 1795, they embarked at Capture of 
Bremen and returned to England. During this Dutch 
retreat to Bremen much tactical skill was shown co'o"'«»- 
by the colonel in command of the 33d regiment of foot. His 
name is worthy of being noted; he was then the Honourable 
Arthur Wellesley, Holland was now overrun by the French 
troops, and became hostile to England. We retaliated through 
our naval superiority by the capture of the Dutch colonies at 
the Oape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Demerara, and elsewhere in 
the Ea.^t and West Indies. Success and failure were mingled 
in the minor operations of the war in the West Indies, and w^e 
can only note our serious loss of troops there by yellow fever. 
The strength of the nation was grievously wasted in fruitless 
expeditious against points where success could have little 
or no value; but in the more important struggles, touching 
the nation's safety or her honour, we were successful against 
every foe. 

9. By the end of 1795 Napoleon Bonaparte had become the 
most prominent man in France, and his great campaign 
of 1796 in Italy overthrew the power of Austria projected 
there, and placed him before the world as the invasion of 
greatest general of the time. Spain had joined E"8'*"<*- 
France in alliance against England early in 1796, and our 
naval forces were again confronted by the united fleets of 
Holland, France, and Spain. An invasion of England was 
planned, and squadrons were gathered for the purpose at 
Brest, at Cadiz, and at the island of Texel on the Dutch 
coast. 

10. Our admirals made short and sharp work, as in former 
times, with Spain. In February, 1797, Admiral Sir John 
Jervis and his second-in-command, Commodore victory of 
Nelson, with fifteen sail of the line, attacked the Cape St. 
Spanish fleet of twenty-seven line-of-battle ships Vincent, 
and ten frigates ofl" Cape St. Vincent, on the south-west coast 
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of Portugal. In spite of the great inequality of force, British 
skill and valour gained a complete victory, putting the Span- 
iards at last to Sight, and capturing several of their largest 
ships. The heroism of Nelson was conspicuous. His ship the 
Captain^ and the CtUloderiy under Captain Trowbridge, fought 
six Spanish vessels, three of much greater size than the Biitisli 
pair, for an hour ; and Nelson finished by boarding and cap- 
turing two Spanish ships, leading the way himself, sword in 
hand. Sir John Jervis became Earl St. Vincent, and Nelson 
was made rear-admiral. Captain Collingwood, Nelson's friend 
and trusty comrade afterwards, shared the glories of the day. 
Even Nelson, however, did not always succeed. In the follow- 
ing July he was repulsed in an attack on the Spanish town of 
Santa Cruz, at Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, and lost 
his right arm. 

H. This year, 1707, was one of mingled glory and gloom. 
The expenses of the war had caused such a scarcity of money 

that the Bank of England could not pay its notes 
*tion BHL ^' ^^ g^ld, and Pitt brought in and passed the Ba/d- 

Restriction Bill in March, allowing the bank to 
I'efuse to make cash payments, and forbidding it to pay cash 
except for sums under £1, £1 and £2 notes were issued, and 
it was not until 1821 that the bank resumed the payment of 
its notes in specie. 

12. In April a mutiny, caused by the just discontent of our 
brave seamen with their low wages, bad food, and harsh treat- 

ment, and the neglect of the sick and wounded, 

Spithead. broke out in the fleet at Spithead. Concessions 

were made to the demands of the crews, and 

the influence of Lord Howe, an admiral whom they loved 

and trusted, brought back the defenders of the country to their 

duty. 

13. Scarcely was this trouble over when a far more danger- 
ous revolt, known as the Mutiny at the Nore (the sand-bank, 

with a light-ship, at the mouth of the Thames), 
the Nore. occurred in June among the ships in the Medway. 

The mutineers, headed by a man named Richard 
Parker, removed the vessels from Sheemess to the Nore, and 
I lockaded the mouth of the Thames. Strong measures were 
adopted by the government. Ships and gunboats were gut 
ready to attack the mutinous vessels, numbering over 20, and 
one by one the crews and ships dropped off and joined the 
loyal squadron. Parker was hanged, and the great shame and 
peril ended. 

14. Three mouths later, our navy redeemed its fame by 
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another splendid victory. The battle of St. Vincent had not 
made the French give up their project of iuvasion, and the 
Dutch fleet at Texel, under Admiral de Winter, Eneiish 
with some French ships, started for Brest, on the victory off 
way to invade Ireland. The enemy had 15 line-of- Camper^ 
battle ships and some frigates, when Admiral Dun- °^"' 
can, with an equal force, attacked them off Camperdoum, on the 
coast of Holland, exactly opposite Yarmouth. A desperate 
battle with our old antagonists of the Stuart times ensued. 
Never had English seamen harder work than in subduing the 
almost equal gunnery and stubborn courage of the gallant 
Dutchmen on this memorable day. A four hours' conflict, 
on October 11th, ended in the capture of 8 sail of the line 
and 3 smaller vessels, which were conveyed in triumph, over 
the narrow sea, to Yarmouth. Duncan gained the well-earned 
rank of Earl of Camperdown. 

16. The next year, 1798, brought trouble in Ireland. The 
successful revolt of the American colonies, and the revolution 
in France, combined with promises of French aid 
by invasion, had encouraged the republican agita- '^^ipJiJInd '" 
tors who, in 1791, had formed the Society of United 
Irishmen. They were chiefly Protestants, and aimed at making 
Ireland independent of Great Britain. The founder of the 
association, a barrister named Theobald Wolfe Tone, had fled 
first to America and then to France, where he was busy with 
]ilans for an invasion. In May, 1798, one of the leaders, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, brother of the Duke of Leinster, was 
arrested after a desperate resistance, in which he received a 
fatal wound. A rising then took place, and in the counties of 
Wexford and Wicklow the rebels gained some successes over 
the royal troops. But no aid came from France, and, after 
taking Enniscorthy, on the river Slaney, and the town of Wex- 
ford, and being repulsed at New Ross and at Arklow, the 
insurgents were thoroughly defeated by General Lake at the 
battle of Vinegar Hill, north-east of Enniscorthy, on the 21st 
of June. 

16. Napoleon Bonaparte had, by this time, become almost 
supreme in France, whose republican government was now 
called the Directory, His ambition led him to Bonaparte'* 
form a grand scheme for the conquest of our pos- expedition 
sessions in India, and the first step then, as now, *** ^SYpt. 
to gaining India, was to land a force in Egypt. An ex])edi- 
tioii from Toulon, of men-of-war and transpoi-ts, took Bona- 
parte and 20,000 troojs to Alexandria. Malta was seized on 
the way, and taken from the grand master and knights of 
^25) Y 
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St. John of Jeruaakra, to whom it had been granted in the 

sixteenth century by the Emperor Charles V. In Egypt, tbeu 
a Turkish province, the battle of the Pyramids waa fought; the 
fitmouB cavalry, called Mamelitl-ei, defeated ; Cairo, the capital, 
uas taken, and the country subtliieil. 

17. Nelson bad been in seai-ch and chaae of the French fleet, 
hut it had managed to evade him. On August 1st, 1798, the 

great admiral came upand found the French men- 
th* Nil* of-war, thirteen ships of the line, anil some frigates, 

auchoreil in Aboukir Bay, west of the mouitis of 
the Nile. They were almost close in shore, protected by 
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between it and the shore, and passed the night in the destruc- 
tion of the enemies of England. The French admiral, Brueys, 
-was killed ; his flag-ship, the I! Orient, of 120 guns, took tire 
and blew up, and day dawned on a success, which, as Nelson 
said, with a just pride, was " not victory but conquest." Nine 
of the French vessels were taken, two were burnt, and two 
only, with two frigates, escaped. This grand achievement, 
which shut up the French army in Egypt, with no means of 
return to France, is known as the Battle of the Nile, The 
victor was created ^* Baron Nelson of the Nile," thanked by 
Parliament, rewarded further with £2000 a year, and applauded 
throughout Europe by the enemies of French ambition and 
aggression. Maimed before, he had been again painfully 
wounded by a splinter that struck him in the head, and made 
him j>ay in person for the priceless benefits received by his 
country and the world. In an age of heroes on the ocean, as 
on laud, Nelson is foremost for picturesque effect combined 
with real performance. In truth, all history presents to us no 
more striking, spirit-stirring figure than that of this one-eyed, 
one-armed leader and subduer of men — eye and arm both lost 
in his country's service — as he stands upon his quarter-deck, 
an emaciated form, not merely calm but joyous and exultant 
amidst cannon-shot and bullets, and clad in the coat which 
has not space upon his narrow chest to display all the orders 
and decorations won by genius and valour during that glori- 
ous career. There he stands, grotesque in person, terrible in 
the strength of unbounded bravery and skill, deathless in 
renown, destructive to his country's foes, devoted heart and 
soul to his country and his king, the very type of courage and 
of the highest order of maritime and warlike genius, conse- 
crated ana ennobled by their dedication to the discharge of an 
Englishman's duty. 

18. After the battle of Aboukir, Bonaparte, early in 1799, 
pursued his scheme of eastern conquest by marching the 
Freuch army from Egypt into Syria. After taking siege of 
the places famous in sacred history as Gaza and St. Jean 
Joppa (now called Jaffa), he was brought to bay ** ^^^^' 
at St. Jean d'Acre (or, shortly, Acre), the key of Syria, one of 
the scenes of Richard Coeur de Lion's prowess in the times of 
Salad in and the Crusades. The brave Turkish garris6n of the 
])lace was aided by British seamen and marines, under the 
famous Sir Sydney Smith. After a siege of sixty days, and 
the repulse of several assaults, Bonaparte retired, baffled for 
the first time in his life. Long afterwards, in hopeless exile, 
he was wont to cry of Sir Sydney Smith, " That man made 
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rae miss my destiuy I'' His dream of gaiuing Oriental sway 
was now at an end, and he returned to France. 

19. He soon upset, by a display of military force, the exist- 
ing legislature of his country, and in December, 1799, became 

Bonaparte the virtual president of the French republic, and 
M First sole master of the government, with the title of 
onsu . jTirgf Consul. His overtures for peace with Eng- 
land were contemptuously rejected, and our government, de- 
clining to recognize his position, declaied its purpose of con- 
tinuing the war. This treatment in a measure accounts for 
and excuses the fierce hatred felt and shown by him towards 
England for the rest of his career. 

20. In the same year, 1799, another English expedition was 
sent to Holland. A force under the Duke of York, Sir Kalph 

Abercromby, and Sir John Moore, acted there in 
to Holland! combination with troops from Eussia, whose sove- 
reign, Paul I., was at this time our ally. This 
renewed attempt to drive out tlie French armies ultimately 
failed. Our soldiera disembarked near the Helder Point, 
defeated French and Dutch troops under General Daendels, 
and took the adjacent fortress. A Dutch fleet of thirteen ships 
surrendered to the British aiimiral, Mitchell. Abercromby 
and Moore, with 16,0(X) men, defeated the French and Dutch 
troops, numbering 25,0(K), at Alkmaar, north of Amsterdam, 
and gained a second battle shortly afterwards at the same 
place. In the autumn, however, after varying success, the 
Duke of York retired from Holland, by an armngement with 
the French and Dutch, which was virtually a capitidation on 
favourable terms. 

21. The Irish rebellion of 1798 had shown the pressing need 
of measures to knit Ireland more closely to the interests of 

Th I I h •^^^^^^' ^^ 1782 the eloquence of Henry Grattan 
Parliament. ^^^ induced the British Parliament to pass a hill 
for making Ireland independent in her legislature, 
and since that time an Irish parliament, sitting at Dublin, had 
passed laws for its own country, subject to the English king's 
approval. The plan had worked ill, and the home parliament 
of Ireland was a scene of gross corruption and intrigue. 

22. Pitt now, in May, 1799, passed through the English 
parliament a bill for the Legislative Union oi Great Britain 
Legislative ^"^ Ireland. In June, 1800, the Irish parlia- 

union of meut was induced to pass it, and on the £rst day 
ancTfr^r'*^" of the present century, January 1st, 1601, the 
an re an . ^^^j^jj began. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland received 1(H) Irish 
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members in the Commons, and 32 peers (4 bishops and 28 law- 
men) in the House of Lords. Heal grounds of discontent in 
Ireland were removed by the withdrawal of restrictions on her 
trade, and the burden of taxation was made lighter than that 
boi'ne by subjects of the crown in Scotland and in £ngland. The 
true liberalism of Pitt, which was far in advance of his times, 
induced him also to desire to relieve the Koman Catholics of 
Ireland, who formed a very large majority there, from the 
penal laws of Charles II.'s reign. The Corporation Act and 
Test Act, with great bigotry and injustice, excluded Roman 
Catholics from seats in parliament, and from all public offices. 
The scruples of George III., who held that the removal of these 
disabilities of Boman Catholics would violate his coronation- 
oath, led to Pitt's retirement from office. The king positively 
refused to yield the point, and Mr. Henry Addington became 
prime minister, with Lord £ldon as lord- chancellor, in March, 
1801. 

23. The heavy taxes raised to support the war, and a suc- 
cession of bad harvests, had caused great distress in Britain, 
and peace was looked for with anxiety by the 

nation. But more lighting still had to be done Aboukir 
before even a lull came in the long and costly con- 
flict, which was soon to pass into a new phase of more arduous 
exertion and of brighter glory still for England. Before he 
quitted office, Pitt, with a due regard to our empire in the East, 
had resolved on the expulsion from Egypt of the French 
armies left there by Napoleon. At the end of 1800 a British 
force of 15,000 men, under Sir Ealph Abercromby, was sent 
to attack them. In March, 1801, the fifst division of our 
troops, between 5000 and 6000 men, landed at Aboukir Bay, 
in the face of a tremendous fire of shot, shell, grape, and 
musketry, and drove the opposing French off with the 
bayonet. On March 18th Aboukir Castle surrendered. On 
March 21st was fought the battle of Ahoukir (or of Alexandria), 
Sir Ralph Abercromby here defeated, with great loss, the 
French under Greneral M6nou,and was himself fatally wounded. 
General Hutchinson took up the command, and captured 
Rosetta and Cairo. Cairo surrendered on June 24th, after a 
siege of twenty days, and the garrison, 13,000 French, were 
sent back to France. In August, Hutchinson compelled M6nou 
to surrender Alexandria, after a siege of nineteen days, with 
12,000 men, who were also allowed to return to France. Egypt 
was thus finally cleared of the French, and restored to its law- 
ful sovereign, the Sultan of Turkey. 

24. Early in the same year, 1801, we had to encounter a 
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formidable combination of enemies in the north of Europe. 

The right of search, by which England claimed to 
neutranty. ^^V neutral vesselB, and look for warlike stores 

which they might be conveying to our enemies, had 
already, in 1780, caused an armed iieutrcditt/, as it was called, 
or treaty of alliance for resisting England's claim by force of 
arms, to be formed between Bussia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
The Emperor Paul of Russia, in 1800, revived this combiua- 
tion, and violated the law of nations by the sudden seizure of 
British vessels and their crews in Russian ports, and of British 
property on land. He was, in truth, a madman, whose only 
clear idea at this time was his devoted admiration of Bona- 
parte, who used him as a tool against us. Prompt action ou 
the part of England wjvs necessary. 

26. Early in 1801 Prussia joined the armed neutrality of 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark ; Hanover was occupied, and 
the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems 
Copenhasen. were closed against our ships. In this crisis 
Nelson the deliverer again came to the front, and 
Denmark was selected as the first object of his attentions. 
On April 2d, 1801, Nelson, as second in command to Sir Hyde 
Parker, fought and gained the desperate battle of Copenhagen. 
The Danish forts were of great strength, and their fleet ex- 
ceeded ours in force. Even Nelson was never in so hot a fire, 
and the gallant and prolonged defence made by the Danes 
aroused his generous admiration for those whom, in his note 
demanding a surrender, he called ** the brothers of English- 
men." The result of the victory was that Denmark was de- 
tached from the league against us. It had already been virtu- 
ally broken up by the assassination of the Emperor Paul, on 
March 24th, by some of his courtiers. His son and successor, 
Alexander, at once made peace, and 8urj*endered English 
prisoners and property, and an arrangement as to the rights 
of neutrals was made between Great Britain and the northern 
powers. Nelson had again, by promptitude and vigour, done 
his country excellent service. 

26. After renewed threats of a French invasion, backed by 
the assembling of a large force at Boulogne, the war was, for 

a short time, ended by the reace of Amiens, be- 
AmTens. tween Great Britain, France, Holland, and Spain, 

signed on March 26th, 1802. The terms grsuitcd 
to the enemy were most unwisely lenient. England restored 
all her colonial conquests, except Ceylon in the East and 
Trinidad in the West Indies; Malta, which we had taken 
from the French, was to be restored by us to the knights of 
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the religious order of St. John ; France was allowed to keep 
a large portion of Holland, German territory as far as the 
Khiue, and Savoy, Geneva, Nice, and other acquisitions. 

27. The peace of Amiens was nothing but a truce, nor was 
it ever meant by Bonaparte to be anything else. In May, 

1802, he was made First Consul for life, with the Renewed 
light of naming his successor, and, ruling France war with 
witli absolute power, he had resolved to bend all P*"*"*^- 
Europe to his will. As a means to that end he must crush 
his hated enemy, Great Britain, and to crush her he must 
ruin the trade which made a chief source of her wealth. This 
is the simple key to the perfidious and arbitrary conduct by 
which he soon caused a renewal of the war. He kept his 
troops in Holland, against the treaty of Amiens, and in the 
French and Dutch ports made open preparations for invasion. 
England declined, in consequence, to give up Malta, and 
charging us with faithlessness, Bonaparte grossly insulted tlie 
British ambassador, Lord Whitworth, at the Tuileries palace, 
in Paris, before his court and all the foreign envoys. For 
this outmge he refused to make amends, and on May 18th, 

1803, England declared war. Bonaparte then seized, as 
prisoners of war, about 10,000 British subjects of every class 
who were travelling or living on French territory, and de- 
tained them for eleven years in exile from their country. 
French troops occu|:)ied Hanover, and our fleets soon took 
again the French and Dutch islands in the West Indies. 

28. The free spirit of Britons rose to the full height of the 
occajsion and the peril. The great French force of 150,000 
men assembled at Boulogne, with a flotilla of flat- Preparations 
bottomed boats for putting troops ashore, was for a French 
called the Amiy of England. England replied by '"^»»»o"- 
the enrolment of 300,000 volunteers, and Nelson was on gtiard 
in the Channel. The excitement and enthusiasm of the Armada 
times were seen again. Bonaparte was regarded with abhor- 
rence, and denounced and dreaded as the most determined, 
able, and energetic tyrant who ever turned immense resources, 
and almost unrivalled genius for war, to the bad purpose of 
attaining universal empire. 

29. Pitt now returned to power as prime minister, and in 
the same month, May, 1804, Napoleon Bonaparte Bonaparte 
assumed the title of Emperor of the French. In becomes 
August he held a grand review of the army Fil|"*tf '^°'" u^ 
at Boulogne, and it was then thought that an 
attempt to cross the Channel to our shores would be made. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

OEOBGE III. (Co}UmiMd)i— SECTION lU.: 1804-1820. 

1. It was impossible for the French host to attempt invasion, 
covered by their fleet of ships and gunboats, while Nelson was 

Spain Joins a^oat within easy reach of the English Channel. 

France Spain had joined France against us in December, 
ErMand '^^^j *^^ "®^ large fleet, over thirty line-of -battle 

"* " * ships, would, it was hoped, help France to gain for 
a few days the needful command of the narrow seas. 

2. A stratagem was used to draw off the dreaded and un- 
conquerable Nelson. During the winter of 1804 he had been 

blockading Toulon, where the French admiral, 
tomcrts the Villeneuve, lay with a fleet. Nelson, to tempt the 
capture of French out of harbour, sailed for the Spanish coast, 

bi**^ d fleet* ^^^ ^^^^ Villeneuve escaped through the Straits of 
' Gibraltar, and with 18 sail of the line, 6 Spanish 
and 12 French, carrying troops, made for the West Indies. 
Nelson, after a vain search for his enemy in the Mediterranean, 
followed across the Atlantic with ten ships, at the end of April, 
1806. The combined French and Spanish fleet evaded 
Nelson in the West Indies by doubling back to Europe, and 
then Bonaparte, waiting with his army at Boulogne, expected 
to have at last the longed-for command of the Channel, and 
to pass his troops over for the conquest of the hated foes of his 
aggrandizing power. He was bitterly disappointed. 

3. On July 22d, 1806, the combined French and Spanish 
fleet, now of 20 ships of the line and 10 frigates, was eu- 

EnaaKement ^^^^^^®^> ^ *'^® west of Cape Finisterre in 
ofr Cape Spain, by an English fleet of 15 line-of -battle ships 
Finisterre. under Sir Robert Calder. In a four-hours' tight 
two Spanish ships were taken, and Villeneuve was driven, 
with a crippled fleet, to take refuge ultimately at Cadiz, where 
he was blockaded by Admiral Collingwood. The rage of 
Bonaparte at this was terrific. He saw at once that his chance 
of invading England was at an end, for Nelson had returned 
to Europe, and was ashore, though in ill health after two years 
of arduous service. 

4. By one of his most brilliant efibrts of strategic genius 
Coalition Bonaparte, with a last gaze of baffled vengeance at 

against our shores, hurled the vast forces collected at Bou- 
Bonaparte. logne against the continental coalition which Pitt 
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had formed to counteract his schemes. In April, 1806, England 
and Russia had bound themselves by treaty to resist the en- 
croachments of France, and to secure the independence of 
Europe. Austria and Sweden had joined this league. Bona- 
parte, who had been crowned King of Italy in May, determined 
to crush his continental enemies, and on August 28th, on hear- 
ing of Villeneuve's retreat to Cadiz, marched his army of 
150,000 men to the Rhine. 

5. The surrender of a large Austrian army at Ulm was fol- 
lowed by Napoleon's entry into Vienna as a conqueror on 
November 13th, and on December 2d, 1806, the 
combined Russian and Austrian armies were com- Austeriitc. 
pletely defeated at Austerlitz in Moravia. The 
Russians retired to their own country; Austria sued for peace, 
and Napoleon became dominant in Europe as head of the 
" Confederation of the Rhine." Pitt's grand league was at an 
end. The time for the downfall of the great enemy was not 
yet come ; but, before Austerlitz, Nelson's last and greatest 
triumph on the seas had finally secured England against the 
very thought of invasion by French fleets. 

6. Our naval hero, sick and weary though he was, went 
afloat again on September 15th. He hoisted liis flag on board 
the Victory — ship of prophetic name and undying 
renown, whose hulk still lies, a venerable relic, in -f,^f j[j™. 
Portsmouth harbour — and left our shores at Ports- 
mouth amid cheers, and prayers, and tears, with a fixed pre- 
sentiment of death, and a most sure resolve to do his duty ere 
he died. On September 29th he joined his dear friend Col- 
lingwood, one of the noblest of men, off* Cadiz, and for three 
weeks awaited the coming forth of his enemy. On October 19th 
the French and Spanish fleets of 33 sail of the line and five 
frigates put to sea under Napoleon's positive ordera. Nelson 
had 27 line-of-battle ships and 4 frigates. On October 21st 
the rival forces met off" Cape Trafalgar, south of Cadiz. Ail 
the world knows the result. In Southey's Life of Nelson, the 
animating and touching details of his last victory — the grand 
and simple signal, England expects that every man will do his 
duty, the shot wound through the spine, the long death-agony, 
the kiss of his flag-captain Hardy — should be read by all that 
can exult with thankfulness and pride in an heroic life, or 
grieve, still proud and thankful, over an heroic death. Nelson's 
remains rest in St. Paul's Cathedral; his blood-stained clothes 
may still be seen in the great naval museum at Greenwich 
Hospifcd. The victory oi^ Trafalgar ended in the capture of 
19 French and Spanish line-of-battle ships, and the blowing- 
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lip of oue SO 000 priaonera including tioopa on board, were 
taken The Fieoch aiid Spauish Qavies were mude uf little 
account for the rest of the war On Isovetnber 4tii four 




Cape TmfiUcitr, fram 



Freijch ships und one Spanish that had e3cai>ed fioiu Tm- 
faiirur, were taken by a squadron uuder Sir Eiulmrd Strachaii; 
tile gale that followed Trafalgar sank most of the prizes, and 
drove ashore to destruction some of the enemy's crippled ships: 
bfirdly a vessel of the whole combiued amiametit was seen 
aAoat again. 

7. Napoleon's triumph at Austerlitz was a death-blow to 
Pitt, (Un^y in a failing stAte of health. He died on Jauiutry 

23d, 1806, in his forty-seventh year, and whs 
^PiM "' '""''*"' '"'''' ''"^ father, the great Earl of ciiathani. 

in Westminster Ablwy. He was a great miuistcr, 
ilevoted to bis country's interests, not always wise in using her 
resources and directing her energies against her mighty foe. 

8. In February, 1806, Lord Grenville became head of a 
Orendiie'a "^^ go'ernment of Whigs, called the ilinittry 

Adminiitra- of all the Talents, It included Fox as foreign 

tlon. secretarv; Lonl Howii^k (afterwards Earl Grey) ai 

'irat loi-d of the ailniiralty, and Lord Eiskine as chancelloi'. 

■■"ox was the real licail. He had opjioseil the war, but found 
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it impossible to come to terms with Napoleon, and the struggle 
continued. 

9. Fox's love of fi*eedom was nobly shown by his cairying 
in the House of Commons a I'esolution for the abolition of the 
slave-trade with British colonies. The opposition Abolition of 
to this iniquitous and cruel traffic had been begun the Slave- 
in the Commons by good William Wilberforce, trade, 
member for Yorkshire, in 1787, and he was aided by the per- 
sistent efforts of Clarkson, Granville Sharpe, and Zachary 
Macaulay, father of the illustrious historian. Many years 
were yet to pass away before slavery ceased to exist in the 
British dominions, after the traffic which conveyed fresh vic- 
tims from their homes in Africa hjid been relinquished by us. 

10. The war against Napoleon took British troops to Italy. 
Napoleon was assigning thrones to his relations, and had 
made his brother Louis king of Holland, and his English 
brother Joseph king of Naples. Ferdinand IV. assistance 
of Naples had taken refuge in Sicily, and at the *° '^*P'*»- 
request of his queen, Caroline of Austria, sister of Marie 
Antoinette, Sir John Stuart, commanding our forces in Sicily, 
passed over into Calabria with an army of about 5000 men. 
The reputation of the British army, which had much declined, 
was revived by Stuart's total defeat of the French, under 
General Kegnier, at the battle of Maida, in Calabria, on July 
3rd, 1806. On this occasion the superiority of British troops 
in close conflict, when bayonets are crossed, was decisively 
shown. Tlie French were driven over the Apennines, and 
Lower Calabria was for the time cleared of them. Our success 
was useful in restoring the credit of the army, but it was in 
such expeditions as this, of no lasting result, that our resources 
in men and money were much wasted during the war. 

11. A successful expedition was sent against the Dutch 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope, also in 1806. Sir David 
Baird, with 5000 men, defeated the Dutch, and 

captured Cape Town in January. General oape*Co?onv 
Beresford pursued the Dutch forces into the 
interior, and compelled them to capitulate. They were taken 
back to Holland in English ships, and Cape Colony became 
finally ours. 

12. The next effort was against the Spanish possessions in 
South America, and ended ill for us. The Cape expedition, 
under Captain Sir Home Popham and General Attacks on 
Beresford, sailed for the Rio de la Plata to attack Spanish 
Buenos Ayres, on its southern shore. The Spanish ^'"®»*'ca. 
force was defeated and the town was taken, but the Spaniards 
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reassembled iu force, and our troops in Buenos Ayres were 
obliged to surrender from want of supplies. In 1807, Monte 
Video, on the northern shore of the Kio de la Plata, was cap- 
tured by assault by another expedition, under Sir Samuel 
Achmuty, but this success was followed by a grievous dis- 
aster caused by a British leader's gross incompetence. Lieu- 
tenant-general Whitelock, later in 1807, took command of our 
troops at Monte Video, and proceeded to attack Buenos Ayres. 
The town was entered, but the English forces suffered enor- 
mous loss in street-fighting, being unable to drive the Spanish 
from the flat-roofed, strong, stone houses. General Whitelock 
retired upon terms, and withdrew from the La Plata. On his 
return to England he was tried by coui-t-martial, and dismissed 
from the service with ignominy for the incapacity he had 
shown in getting brave men into an inextricable mess. 

13. The Dutch had been made to feel our power in their 
West Indian possessions. In 1804 an expedition from our 

Attack on island of Barbadoes against Surinam, on the north- 
the Dutch east coast of South America, had taken the capital, 
colonies. Paramaribo, by storm, and captured the whole 
colony. In 1807 a naval expedition, under Captain Brisbane, 
attacked the Dutch island of Cura9oa, on the north coast of 
South America. By skill and daring the fort of New Amster- 
dam was taken, and the whole island came into our possession 
with the most trifling loss. 

14. Fox did not long survive his great rival Pitt. He died 

in September, 1806, and was buried in West- 
** ^ °** minster Abbey. He was a great orator, a most 
amiable man, and one of the ablest Whig statesmen. 

16. In March, 1807, owing to the king^s opposition to a 

measure of Catholic Emancipation, for allowing Koman Catho- 

Duke of ^^^ ^ serve their country in the English army and 

Portland's navy, a change of ministry again occurred. The 

administra- Duke of Portland became prime minister. Lord 

tion. Eldon the chancellor, George Canning foreign 

secretary, Lord Castlereagh secretary for war, and Spencer 

Perceval chancellor of the exchequer. A veiy young man. 

Viscount Palmerston, in his 23rd year, was one of the lords of 

the admiralty. Nearly sixty years later he died prime minister 

of England. 

16. The restless enmity and energy of Napoleon had been 

engaged in striving to combine Europe against 

^!KnV°^ Englajid. On October 14th, 1806, the power of 

Prussia had been crushed by him at the oattle of 

^^na; on the 25th Berlin was entered by the French. 
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17. In November, 1806, Napoleon aimed a blow, intended 
to be deadly, at England's commercial power, in his cele- 
brated Berlin Decree. This haughty and spiteful 
manifesto forbade all intercourse with England, olJcree 
all use of her manufactures or of imports from her 
colonies, and strove to starve us into submission by the ruin 
of our trade. 

18. In 1807 Napoleon defeated the Russians at the battles 
of Eylau and Friedland, and the danger to Englisji interests 
was intensified by the Treaty of Tilsit, concluded 

in July, 1807, at the town of that name on the ^xi*8it°^ 
river Niemeu, between Napoleon, Alexander I. of 
Kussia, and Frederick William III. of Prussia. The ports of 
Prussia were already in French hands, and closed against us, 
and Russia agreed to exclude our trade from her harboui-s. 
By secret articles agreed upon between Napoleon and Alexan- 
der, Austria was to be required to turn against us, and Sweden, 
Denmark, and Portugal were to be called on to renounce com- 
mercial intercourse with England. Napoleon was to obtain 
again a chance of meeting us on the seas, in the possession or 
the use of the fleets of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 

19. The Danish fleet was the most formidable, and Canning 
determined to anticipate the threatened blow. On July 26th, 
1807, a powerful expedition sailed from Yar- Bombard- 
mouth to Copenhagen. It consisted of 25 sail ment of , 
of the line, 40 smaller vessels of war, and nearly Cope"hagcn. 
4()0 transports, carrying nearly 30,000 troops, siege-artillery, 
and stores. Admiral Gambier commanded the fleet, and 
Lord Cathcart the land forces. Sir Arthur Wellesley, already 
renowned for his exploits in India, to be elsewhere related, 
was under Cathcart's orders. On August 9th the force reached 
Elsinore. The Danes refused to deliver up their fleet to Eng- 
lish keeping until the end of the war ; the troops were landed, 
and on September 2nd a four days' bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, by sea and land, began, "fhe Danes yielded at last to 
overwhelming force; Copenhagen surrendered, and the Danish 
fleet was taken off to England in October with an immense 
quantity of naval stores and artillery. This decisive blow, 
only to be excused on the ground of England's danger, was 
followed by the seizure of Heligoland, the little island opposite 
the mouth of the Elbe. It was secured as a place of deposit for 
English goods, to be smuggled on to the Continent in defiance 
of the Berlin Decree. The Danes declared wbx against us, 
and in December an English fleet captured their West Indian 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John's, and Santa Croce. 
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20. Bonaparte's schemes were again baffled, to his bound- 
less vexation, by English vigour, and on December 17th he 
vented his rage m the Milan Decree against our 

Deem commerce, declaring all vessels of any nation that 
should submit to the British Orders in Council, to 
be lawful prizes. These Orders had been issued in November, 
as a reply to the Berlin Decree, and declared the whole French 
coast, and all ports occupied by French troops, to be in a state 
of blockade. Both Napoleon's "decrees" and our "orders'* 
were to a great extent evaded by smuggling ; but the ordera, 
which made French goods on board neutral vessels liable to 
seizure, involved us, in the end, in war with Amenca. 
. 21. Napoleon was now supreme on the Continent. His 
dominions extended from the mouth of the Ehine to Naples, 
Bonaparte ^^d he and the Emperor of Kussia were, for the 

attacks time, majstei's of most of Europe. One country 
* . Qjjiy Yx2iA refused to enforce the Berlin Decree 
against English commerce, and against this Napoleon's wrath 
and ambition turned. This country was Portugal. In October, 
1807, he made a treaty with Spain for the partition of Por- 
tugal between them. Charles IV. of Spain was a man of 
miserably weak character, and the real rulera of the country 
were the queen and the infamous Godoy, who was chief 
minister. A French army, under General Junot, entered 
Lisbon on November 30th. The Prince Begent of Portugal, 
his family, many of the nobility, and some thousands of his 
principal subjects, were taken by our fleet to their South 
American colony of Brazil. Napoleon had already declared 
in his ofl[icial journal, the Moniteur, with the insolence of 
arbitrary power, that " the House of Braganza had ceased to 
reign.'' He little thought that in assailing our ally he was 
taking the first step to his own destruction. 

22. Portugal crushed, the universal conqueror and tyrant 

turned against Spain. Prince Ferdinand of Spain, by an 

Joseph insurrection at Madrid, had been made king, as 

Bonaparte, Ferdinand VII., in March, 1808, in place of his 
King of Spain, dethroned father. A month later, Napoleon, 
with disgraceful treachery, lured both of them to an interview 
at Bayoune, made them his prisoners, and compelled Ferdi- 
nand to give up the Spanish throne in return for the royal 
lauds in Navarre, a palace, and a paltry pension. Napoleon's 
brother, Joseph, was taken from the throne of Naples, which 
was given to the famous cavalry-general Murat, and was 
made King of Spain. The Bourbon sovereigns of Spain had 
fared like the house of Braganza, and had ''ceased to reign." 
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23. These doings of the modern king-maker were too much 
for the pride and the hot blood of the Spanish nation, de- 
generate inheritors though they were of a glo- q^^^^ seek* 
ri )us past, in which they had been arbiters of the assist- 
E irope. The Spain which had invaded England, ance of 
in the time of Spanish power and pride two cen- * *" 
tiiries before, now looked for help to the island -home of 
freedom, the last refuge and resource of Europe against an 
ambition surpassing that of Louis XIV., a despotism wider in 
its sway than that of Philip II., a genius and a vigour un- 
equalled since the days of Julius Cfesar. But, seeking help 
from England, the Spanish showed first that something could 
be done by them to help themselves. 

24-. They rushed to arms throughout the land. Joseph 
Bonaparte entered Madrid as King of Spain on July 20th, 
1808. In a fortnight he felt it necessary, for safety, to leave 
his capital. The glorious and proverbial defence q 
of Sara^ossa, the siege of which the French were ment of the 
forced to raise, showed what patriotism could do Peninsular 
against invaders of the most formidable repute * 

in war. Portugal rose also in insurrection, and the grand 
struggle known as the Peninsular War bad begun. The hour 
for Britain to strike a blow on land at the despot of the 
C-ontinent had come, and with the hour had come the man. 
<Jn August Ist, 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley landed in Mon- 
dego Bay on the coast of Portugal. He was at the head of 
13,000 British infantry and a few hundred cavalry. 

25. The Peninsular Campaign of 1808 opened with the 
battle of Roligay a village of Portugal, near the coast, about 
50 miles north of Lisbon. There, on August 1 7th, 
Wellesley defeated the French under General v?mler°^ 
Delaborde, who had been despatched by Junot to 

stop him. On August 21st, at the battle of Vimiera^ south- 
west of Koli9a, Wellesley defeated Junot himself, and captured 
fourteen guns and many prisoners. Immediately after the 
battle Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived and superseded Wellesley, 
with Sir Harry Burrard as second in command. 

26. Tlie French, after Vimiera, had been allowed to escape 
])ursuit by the folly of Burrard ; and on August 30th, when 
the enemy were in a corner and should have been 

forced to surrender at discretion, Dalrymple con- of'ofntVa" 
(hided with Junot the discreditable Convention of 
Cintray on the coast, west of Lisbon. The French were allowed 
to leave Portugal with their arms and stores, and were tiiken to 
France by our fleet. As the result of an inquiry at home, Sir 
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Hew Dalrymple was removed from command, aud Welleslej'o 
' couduct received the credit due to him. 

27. By this time Sir John Moore had landed in Portugal, 

and, with 20,0(M) men, marched north-east from Coioibra, near 

Moudego Bay, to unite with the Spanish armies 

Coni'nnft! °^ ^■^^ north. He made his way to Salamauca, 

and there waited for reinforcements. Meanwhile 

Na|M)leon himself had come into Sjiain; and his generals. 




So t ind I« nues 1 ad efeat d heS^nhamesm the 
north, enab nt h ra to ente Mad d on De ember 4tb By 
December 20th Sir John Moore waa at Majorga in the north- 
west of Spain, with about 26,000 men, including reiuforce- 
ments from England under Sir David Baird. Moore advanced 
to meet Soult, but was forced to retreat by news of the advance 
of 100,000 French in four armies to cut him off and crush him. 
The Campaign of 1809 opened in disaster, relieved by a vic- 
tory, and saddened by the death of the good and gallant Moore. 
The English general retreated by Astorga and over the buov- 
iTOvered mountains of Galicia towards Coruuna, followed by 
Soult. A smart encounter took place at Lugo, between Astorgj* 
and Conmiia, ou .January 5th. Soidt .ivoided a general action 
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and still pursued, Moore losing many men by cold <ind the 
French attacks on his rear. On January 13th the Englii^h 
reached the shore, while our transport ships were detained 
south at Vigo by contrary winds. Three days afterwards the 
ships arrived, and the French attempt to impede the embarka- 
tion brought on the battle of Corunna. There, on Januarv 
16th, 1809, Sir John Moore, with 14,500 British, defeated 
20,000 French under Soult. Moore was killed. The embarka- 
tion of the troops was safely effected. The hero of Corunna, 
whose talents were highly rated by Napoleon, has been im- 
mortalized by the Reverend Charles Wolfe's beautiful verses 
on his burial. He lies on the ramparts of the city where he 
fell. His beaten foeman, Soult, honoured his memory by a 
monument placed over his remains. 

28. At the very beginning of 1809 Napoleon had been 
called away from the pursuit of Sir John Moore by the 
threatening attitude of Austria, whose emperor, 
Francis IL, declared war in March. Napoleon yjSierarTK 
was again triumphant, entered Vienna as conqueror 

on May 13th, and in July reduced Austria to a helpless con- 
dition by his great victory at Waaram near Vienna. In 
October peace was made with Austria, and the supremacy of 
Napoleon in continental Europe was more decided than ever. 
In April, 1810, he married the Archduchess Maria Louisa of 
Austria, after divorcing his wife Josephine, who had no 
children. In 1811 a son was bom, who was made Kin^ of 
Rotns, 

29. In 1810 Napoleon had seized the pope's dominions in 
Italy, the States of the Churchy and carriea off the pope, Pius 
VII., as a prisoner. He also deposed his own Extent of 
brother Louis, and annexed Holland to France, the French 
and by the end of 1811 the French empire ex- Empire, 
tended from Naples to the borders of Denmark, and contained 
a population of 80 millions. This gigantic structure of arbitrary 
power, erected by an unparalleled combination of unprincipled 
violence and military skill, was mainly destroyed by the results 
of two great enterprises — Napoleon's expedition to Eussia in 
1812, to be hereafter noticed, and the Peninsular War. The 
failure of the former was an overwhelming blow brought on 
Napoleon by his own rashness and folly : the latter sapped his 
strength gradually, and induced Europe to rise in arms against 
him by showing the world that French soldiers and French 
marshals were not after all invincible. 

30. This brings us back to the renewal of the war in Spain 
in the spring of 1809, and to a fuller notice of the great man 

(26) Z 
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who, far beyond any other, contribnted to the downfall of 
the French emperor. The Duke of Wellington, one of the 
greatest men of modem times, the only one of 
l^J„^"i®Q°^ our generals whose achievements, on the whole, 
' surpass those of Marlborough in importance, was 
now about to raise the fame of the British army to a point un- 
equalled in our history, and unsurpassed in.the records of war. 
Simple-minded, stern, sagacious : cool, cautious, resolute, and, 
on occasion, daring: prompt and quick-sighted in the field, 
Wellington was, in skill proved by success, a master, one of 
the greatest masters, of the military art. Splendid in battle, 
he was sublime in difficulty and retreat ; patient and far-see- 
ing, he planned his grand career in the Peninsula, retired but 
to sidvance in ^^ater strength, and then moved on, irresistible, 
to the end. One after another he beat all Napoleon's best 
marshals, veterans in war, whose names were bright with the 
halo of victory until they met him, and retii^d, dimmed and 
discomfited. The difficulties overcome by Wellington in this 
glorious struggle were enormous. 

31. Contending with superior numbers of excellent troops 
. ably led, he met with little help from those whom he had 

Wellington's S^^^ forth from England to deliver from French 
difficulties aggression. He had to make, and he did make, 
in Spain. ^ wood army out of Portugal's raw levies. The 
Spanish generaJs and troops were for a long time more a hind- 
erance than a help, from the incompetence of the one and the 
unsteadiness of the other. The Spaiiish government neglected 
to furnish supplies of food, and the English general had to 
create a commissariat, and, amid the anxious details of strategy, 
to take care lest his troops should starve while they were 
fisrhtinsr. Amidst all these difficulties he had to bear the rude 
assaults of factious tongues and pens at home, the groans of 
the timid and the censures of the ignorant. Over every 
obstacle he triumphed in the end, by the exercise of a calm 
and noble patience and perseverance, a single-minded devotion 
tu duty, an heroic disregard of criticism and of clamour, which 
have given him, with those who look below the surface, a 
credit and renown higher than any that belong to the mere 
general, howsoever distinguished and successful. 

32. This illustrious man, still Sir Arthur Wellesley^ landed 
at Lisbon, with the command-in-chief of our forces in the 
Battle of the Peninsula, on April 22d, 1809. Since the battle 

Passage of of Corunna the French had overrun the north of 

the Douro. Portugal, and Sir Arthur, heading about 25,000 

men, including Portuguese troops coounanded by Lord Berea- 
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ford, at once marched against them. On May 12th he fought 
and won at Oporto the battle of the Passage of the Douro, 
He crossed the river in the face of Soulfs veteran troops, 
completely defeated the Fi'ench, and drove them out of Opoiix> 
into Spain. 

33. He then moved south, entered Spain, and joined a 
Spanish force under General Cuesta at Oropesa. The Frencli 
lay between that and Madrid, and Wellesley and 

Cuesta, driving in their outposts, fought with them Talavera. 
the two-days' battle of Talavera^ a town on the 
north bank of the Tagus, 45 miles west of Toledo, on July 27th 
and 28th. In this important contest Wellesley and General 
Hill^ with little Spanish help, defeated Marshal Victor; all 
the French attacks were repulsed, and they retreated in the 
night with a loss of 70<X) men. For this victory, which com- 
pletely restored the prestige of English troops, Sir Arthur was 
created Viscount Wellington, and as Wellington he will hence- 
forth be mentioned. 

34. After much manoeuvring in the valley of the Tagus, 
Wellington retired, before vastly superior forces under Soult 
and other marshals of France, into Portugal, t-. y^, , . 
The war against France in other quarters was^^pg^itionf" 
marked in this year, 1809, by a brilliant naval 

success and a sad military disaster. In the Basque RoadSy or 
Aix Roads, a harbour on the south-west coast of France, Lord 
Cochrane (afterwards Earl of Dundonald), with great gallantry 
and skill, blew up four French line-of-battle ships by the use 
of fire-ships, and destroyed many merchant-vessels. The 
disastrous affair of the year was the Walcheren expedition, 
sent against the island of that name on the south-west coast 
of Holland. It was aimed against Napoleon's efforts to turn 
Antwerp and Flushing into great naval arsenals, whence he 
still hoped to send forth an invading force against England. 
A most incompetent commander of the force of 40,000 men, 
the Earl of Chatham (Pitt's elder brother), was assisted by an 
incapable naval leader. Admiral Sir Bichard Strachan. They 
lost time in taking Flushing when they should have struck 
rapidly and struck hard at Antwerp, and when Flushing was 
taken Antwerp had been made unassailable by defensive 
works on the Scheldt and a powerful garrison. The British 
force lost men terribly by a^ue and fever in the Walcheren 
marshes, and in November me remains of the army returned 
to England. Thousands of lives and many millions of pounds 
had been flung away for notliing, while Wellington sorely 
wanted men and money in Spain. 
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36. A change of ministry occurred in England in conse- 
quence of the Walchereu affair, and the death of the Duke of 
The Perceval Portland. Mr. Perceval became premier, con- 
administra- tinning to be chancellor of the exchequer; the 
*'**"• Marquis Wellesley became foreign secretary in 

place of Canning, and Lord Liverpool was aecretary-at-war 
instead of Castlereagh. 

36. The French armies had overrun nearly all Spain, and 
driven the government to take refuge at Cadiz, when the 

Peninsular (7am/7at^no/^ 1 810 opened. The French 
Ekisaco. Marshal Massena took the Spanish fortress of 

Ciudad Kodrigo, and invaded Portugal at Almeida 
with 60,000 men. Pushing south towards Coimbra, he en- 
countered Wellington, who was posted to receive him, and 
then was fought, on September 9th, the battle of Busaco. The 
mountain ridge called the Sierra de Busaco is a spur of the 
Sierra d'Estrella, and runs north-west from Coimbra, from 
which the battle-ground is distant about 17 miles. Welling- 
ton, with over 30,000 English and Portuguese, completely 
repulsed Massena's formidable attack, led by the famous Ney, 
and the French retreated with a loss of 5000 men. 

37. In October the British retired to a position north of 
Lisbon, where in the previous winter Wellington had con- 
Lines of structed the famous Lines of Torres Vedras, for 
Torres the defence of the Pbrtuguese capital, and as a 
Vedras. stronghold from which he knew that no numbers 

or skill could drive him. Two lines, including many strong 
stone works, ran from the Tagus to the sea, the outer line 
29 miles long, the inner 24 miles. More than 600 cannon 
were mounted on nearly 100 forts, and the streams and moun- 
tains were, with great engineering skill, made to contribute to 
the unassailable strength of the whole position. The foresight 
and genius of Wellington were never more splendidly shown 
than in the planning of this unwelcome surprise for Massena. 
The French marshal came up, stayed a month, looked at the 
lines of Torres Vedras at every point, and retreated into 
winter quarters at Santarem in November, without daring to 
make a serious attack. 

38. A great calamity now befel good old King Geoi^e III. 
Hi^ beloved youngest daughter, the Princess Amelia, died in 

George III. '810, and he shortly afterwards became penna- 
insane and nently insane and totally blind. He had reigned 
blind. £^j, gi^y years, and his people had, a year befoi-e, 
joyfully kept the jubilee of his accession to the throne. 

39. In February, 1811, George, Prince of Wales, was made 
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Prince Regent, in his forty-eighth year, and for the rest of the 
reign wielded the royal power in his father's stead. 
He was a man of £ne person, polished manners, appofnte?. 
and good abilities. His profligate and self-indul- 
gent way of life have been already mentioned. In 1796 he 
had married his cousin, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
but it had proved an unhappy union, and they soon ceased to 
live together. One child was born, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, in 1796. 

40. At the beginning of the Peninsular Campaign o^ 1811 
Wellington was at the head of 60,000 men, Britisn and Portu- 
guese. On March 5th Massena retreated north- Battle of 
ward from Santarem, ravacring the country most Fuentes 
ruthlessly as he retired. Wellington followed in ^'^"^'^^^ 
pursuit and turned him from Coimbra and Oporto. In March 
the English Light Division, under General Picton, defeated 
the French rear-guard, under Ney, at Redinha, In April at 
Sabugal, in the Portuguese province of Beira, Wellington 
defeated a portion of Massena's troops under General Regnier ; 
and Massena retired to Ciudad Rodrigo, leaving Portugal on 
April 6th. The strong Spauish fortress of Badajoz had been 
surrendered by the Spaniards to Marshal Soult. At the end 
of April Massena, powerfully reinforced, advanced, and was 
met by Wellington early in May at the battle of Fuentes 
(TOnoro, near the Portuguese frontier. After a fight on May 
3d in the village of Fuentes, whence the French were driven 
with the bayonet, Wellington decisively defeated the enemy 
on May 5th with great loss to them. Napoleon now recalled 
Massena and sent Marshal Marmont in his place. 

41. On May 4th the siege of Badajoz was undertaken by 
Lord Beresford under Wellington's ordera ; but Soult advanced 
from Seville to relieve it, and then was fought the 

great battle of Albiiera, fourteen miles south-east of Ant>uera. 
Badajoz. On May 16th Beresford, with a Spanish 
force under Blake, after a desperate battle, which was at one 
time all but a defeat for us, overcame the French with the loss 
of 9000 men out of their force of 24,000. Wellinfftou twice, 
without success, tried to storm Badajoz in June ; the advance 
of the French under Marmont obliged him to raise the siege, 
and manoeuvring then took place on the line of the Agueda. 
Wellington could do nothing more this year against the supe- 
rior force of the French. In October, however, a brilliant 
surprise of the enemy was effected at Arroyo de Molinoa, north- 
east of Badajoz. General Sir Rowland Hill suddenly fell upon 
the French under General Girard, and, having almost sur- 
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roonded them, killed, wounded, and captured tbree-fonrths of 
a body of 3000 men, taking a general and thirty-one officers 
prisoners, with all the artiUery and bag^ge, and the military 
chest. The British loss was but seven killed and thirty-seven 
wounded. 

42. In the south of Spain had been fonght the battle of 
Barroia, east of Cadiz. Here, on March 5th, 1811, General 

Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch) defeated the 
Barrwr French under Marshal Victor (Wellington's old 

antagonist of Talavera), who was blockading Cadiz. 
Spanish incapacity on this occasion, as often elsewhere, pre- 
vented the fruits of British success from being fully reaped. 

43. In 1812 changes in the ministry took place in conse- 
quence of a tragical event. On May 11th the prime minister, 

Atsassina- ^i*< Perceval, was shot dead in the lobby of the 
tion of House of Commons by a lunatic named Belling- 
Mr. Perceval, ^g^jj^ g^ Liverpool merchant who had a fanciw 
grievance against the government. The Earl of Liverpool 
became premier, and continued to hold office for fifteen years. 
Lord Castlereagh had already become foreign secretary in place 
of the Marquis Wellesley. 

44. The Peninsular Campaign of \8\2 was begun and carried 
on with great vigour and brilliant success. Wellington ad- 

vanced again, from his secure base of operations in 
Badajoz? Portugal, against the French in Spain. Chi January 
19th, after eleven days* siege, he took the fortress 
of Ciudad Eodrigo by storm, while Marmont lay unsuspicious 
at Yalladolid. The Spanish government, at last imderstanding 
somewhat of their English deliverer's value, created him Duke 
of Ciudad Eodrigo. The government at home made Welling- 
ton an earl and granted him an annuity of £2000. He next 
marched south and began the operations leading to the Cap- 
ture of Badajoz, on the Gnadiana, near the frontier of Portu- 
gal. This formidable fortress, after three weeks' siege, was 
stormed, with great loss to our troops, on April 6th. 

45. Soult, who was advancing to relieve the place, was 
pursued back to Seville ; and then General Hill, in a masterly 

way, effected the capture of Almaraz, on the Tagus, 
Salamanca. ^^^ of Toledo. Almaraz was a great French dep6t 

of military stores, and had a bridge over the Tagas, 
forming the sole communication between lidSirmont's army to 
the north of the river and Soult's to the south. Hill suddenly 
attacked the place, stormed the powerful forts erected to de- 
fend the bridge, and retired with many prisoners after destroy- 
ing the works. The fall of all these strongholds of the French 



cleared the way for Wellington's fwrtUer advance, and on 
July 23d he met trnd defeated Mamiont in tlie ereat battle 
of Salamanca, This decisive victory, reraarkftble for Welling. 
toil's quickneaa in turning to account au erroneous movement 




made by the French marshal, opened the road to Madrid, and 
on Anguat 12th the English general entered it in triumph and 
took poaseasion of a very large quantity of French warlike 
stores. On September 1st Wellington marched northwai'dB, 
by Valladolid, to Burgos, which he attacked without succeaa; 
and be was tlien compelled, by French movements with supe- 
rior forces, to retreat to Ciudad Bodrigo. His army, as it 
retired, incurred much suffering and loss from bad weather 
and scanty food, 

48. The Campa^n of 1813 opened with brighter prospects 
and ended in glorious and complete success. Wellington was 
relieved from the overwhelming pressure of supe- 
rior numbers hy the recall of Soult and some of his vTrtorlii, 
army to assist Napoleon in the difficulties which will 
be noticed hereafter. The Spauish government now gave Lord 
Wellington the sole command of their forces, which were. 
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however, of little service in the field. In May, at the head of 
70,000 British and Portuguese, Wellington for the last time 
passed from Portugal into Spain. Marching through^Yalla- 
dolid, he drove the French before him, though they were in 
force fully equal to his own. Napoleon's brother, King Joseph 
of Spain, was with the enemy, who were commanded by Mar- 
shal Jourdau. They made a stand at Yittoria, in the north 
of Spain, west of Pamplona; and there, on June 21st, 1813, 
Wellington gained one of his most splendid and decisive vic- 
tories. At the battle of Vittoriaj ably seconded by Sir Bowland 
Hill and Sir Thomas Graham, he drove off the enemy in head- 
long flight, by Pamplona, towards the Pyrenees. The British, 
Spanish, and Portuguese soldiers captured all the French guns, 
King Joseph's wine, pictures, plate, and pet-dogs, the army- 
chests, the wardrobes of the ladies of the court, and many of 
the ladies themselves — never was there such a discomfiture. 
This grand success virtually decided the issue of the Penin- 
sular War. 

47. Soult was now sent by Napoleon to reorganize the 
French army, and, if possible, arrest Wellington's passage of 

_ , . the Pyrenees. Wellington defeated him, how- 
th?"^!rn«.. ever, in a series of actions, some of a desperate 
character, known as the battles of the Fyreneety 
and forced him gradually into France. 

48. Our Peninsular army's career in Spain was crowned by 
the Capture of San Sebastian, a fortress of great strength on 

the northern coast. After a siege of sixty-three 
San^&bastTan. ^^y^ S&o Sebastian was stormed on August 31st, 

1813, and its citadel was forced to surrender, a 
few days later, by a vertical shell-fire. Sir Thomas Graham 
commanded the besiegers, who suffered great loss during the 
siege and in the assault. On October 7th to 10th Wellington's 
army descended the northern slope of the Pyrenees, and croesed 
the Bidassoa into France at its extreme south-west corner. 

49. On November 10th, 1813, was fought the battle of the 

NiveUe, a stream south-west of Bayonne. Wellington here 

« x^. ^^.- drove the French, with great loss to them and the 

Battle of the x * ^ • o^ • j. j 

Niveiie. capture of many guns, from a very intricate ana 

formidable series of redoubts and intrenchments, 
on hill, river, and ravine, which had been carefully prepared 
during three months to resist our advance. Soult retreated 
towaras Bayonne, and next came the battle of the Nive, a 
stream north of the Nivelle, fought on December 9th. Wel- 
lington here, in a series of severe encounters, drove the enemy 
■"^m the line of the Nive towards Bayonne. 
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50. Then this year of glory for the British army was closed 
on December 13th by the battle of St. Pierre between the Nive 
and the Adour. Here our troops under General 
HiU rWellington came up near the close of the °*plerro. * 
battle) victoriously repulsed an attack of Soult's 
with superior force. Severe losses occurred on each side. 

61. While Wellington had been pursuing this career of 
victory events of the highest interest and impoilance had 
occurred elsewhere. A quarrel had arisen be- 
tween Napoleon and his ally Ruasia. In March, ^'^oTni wS 
1812, Russia and Sweden made a treaty together, 

after refusing to carry out the Berlin decree against English 
commerce. Napoleon declared war and invaded Russia with 
an allied army of nearly half-a-million of men. He was met 
by the Russians with great obstinacy and skill, and though he 
entered Moscow in September, 1812, he was soon forced to 
retreat by the burning of the city and want of food. The 
Russian winter, always severe, set in with unusual rigour, and 
the elements and the attacks of the foe completed the ruin of 
the French expedition. The great^t disaster of modem times 
caused the loss of more than ^5o,000 lives to the invading host. 

62. In 1813 Russia, Sweden, and England formed an alliance, 
and Austria and Prussia threw off the yoke at last. A grand 
coalition was formed, which Napoleon, displaying 
superhuman energy, strove to encounter by vast L^*ip||^^ 
new levies of troops from unhappy France. A 
desperate conflict in Grermany in 1813 was finished by the 
great three-days' battle of Leipzig, October 16-r8th, in whicli 
Napoleon was completely defeated. He recrossed the Rhine, 
and reached Paris early in November. « 

63. The sreat allied host of Russians, Prussians, and Aus- 
trians invaded France on December 31st, 1813, and Napoleon's 
brilliant strategy, directing the new armies he had 

raised, was overcome by force of numbers. Paris ^'^p^pf *** 
surrendered on March 1st, 1814, and on April 11th 
Napoleon, at Fontaiuebleau,gave up his imperial power. The 
great enemy was beaten down at last when Europe was weary 
of his tyranny, and France was exhausted by her efforts. 

64. In February, 1814, Wellington had again taken the field 
in the south of France, victorious to the end . On February 27th 
he defeated Soult again with great loss at Orthes, ff^„^^^^ 
25 miles north-west of Pau, and on April lOth he war in the 
fought and won the last battle of the war, until its wuth of 
brief and surprising renewal, at Toulouse. Soult '"*"^«- 
was here defeated again after a severe conflict. An unfortunate 
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failure had occurred to our arms just before this. Sir Thomas 
Graham, the victor of Barrosa and San Sebastian, had been 
sent into Holland to assist the patriotic party in driving out 
the French. On March 8th he attempted to storm the strong 
fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom, in the south-west of Holland, and 
failed, with a loss of 2000 men, part of whom had to surrender 
to the enemy. 

66. The Treaty of ParU was signed on May 30th, 1814, 
between England, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. The 
brother of Louis XVI. became King of France as 
P9T\%^^ Louis XVIII. Napoleon was allowed to keep the 
title of Emperor, and the isle of Elba, on the west 
coast of Italy, was given to him as his territory, with a pen- 
sion from France of about jfi240,000. Ferdinand VII. was 
restored to the throne of Spain; Pius VII. to the Papal domi- 
nions. France was reduced to the boundaries she had in 1792; 
Holland received Belgium; Austria had Lombardy and Vene- 
tia. Britain had gained by the war Malta, the Cape of Good 
Hope, British Guiana (north-east coast of South America), 
Mauritius, Heligoland, and, in the West Indies, Tobago and 
St. Lucia. All other conquests were restored. Ceylon and 
Trinidad had been finally acquired in 1802 by the Treaty of 
Amiens. 

Wellington, now worthily created a duke, received the 
thanks of the Lords and Commons, and the sum of £500,000 
for the purchase of an estate to support the dignity of his 
title. 

66. We must now go back a year or two to notice events 
that had occurred outside Europe. In 1811 a powerful military 

The Dutch ^"^ naval expedition under General Sir Samuel 
attacked in Achmuty and Admiral Sir Eobert Stopford was 
Java. gent from Calcutta against the Dutch possessions 
in Java. Our troops stormed me Dutch lines and forts at 
Cornells with great loss to the enemy, and further operations 
reduced the whole island into our power. Java was restored 
to Holland at the peace. 

67. In 1812 war with the United States arose in consequence 
of disputes about the British Orders in Council of 1807, by 
Warwiththe ^^ich we claimed to search neutral veaaeLs for 

United French goods, or for warlike stores intended for 

States. Quj. enemy's use. Our cruisers had also been in the 

habit of stopping American merchant-ships and searchiDg 

them for deserters from the royal navy. The orders in council 

^ere revoked, as regarded the United States, in June, 1812; 

t the American government had already declared war. In 
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July the American general Hull invaded Canada with 2500 
men; he was forced back to Detroit, nortb-west of Lake Erie, 
and obliged to surrender with his whole force to General 
Brock in August. The Canadian militia defeated another 
American attack at Queenstown, between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario; Creneral Brock was killed on our side. In TSIS the 
Americans took York (now Toronto on the north-west coast 
of Lake Ontario), and for a time occupied the Canadian sbore 
near Niagara Falls. Both there and at Detroit they were 
severely handled in a British night attack. 

58. In 1814 the British army in America was reinforced by 
Peninsular veteran troops; other American attacks on Canada 
were repulsed, though they drove our men from 

Fort Ene. Then occurred the battle of ^wno?y'« ^^h* nSon. 
Lane in June. Here 2800 British troops repulsed, 
in a night-battle, 5000 Americans. In July, at Bladensburg, 
north-eafit of Washington, a British force under Major-general 
Boss defeated a far larger American army, capturing their 
guns and driving them back upon Washington. Then came 
the Capture of Washington in August, when the British troops 
burned the Senate-house, the house of representatives, the 
Capitol, the president's house, the arsenal, dockyards, and 
other public establishments. They then retreated before a 
superior American force. In September, 1814, an attack of 
oiirs on Baltimore failed. The Americans were beaten in a 
battle before the town ; but General Ross was killed, and our 
troops then retired before a vastly superior American army, 
and re-embarked. 

69. In January, 1816, we suffered a great disaster, which 
has been regarded as a retribution for our wanton destruction 
of the buildings at Washington. The attack on 
New Orleans really occurred after peace had been n^^ orieant. 
signed in Europe, but there was no Atlantic cable 
then to flash the news. The English troops, under Genend 
Pakenham, were repulsed with great loss. The Americans 
fought from behind ramparte of cotton-bags and could not be 
j^ot at. In naval operations we were for a time, owing to 
particular causes, unsuccessful, and several British men-of-war 
were taken in single actions by American vessels. Our navy 
had been latterly neglected, and the Americans, by cutting 
down line-of-battle ships and calling the converted vessefi 
frigaieSf effected the capture of Englii£ frigates much inferior 
in strength of build, numbers of crew, and weight of shot in 
the broadside. 

60. This was in 1812, and the English government promptly 
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took measures to alter this state of things. More powerful 
Battle of the vessels were sent out from our shores, and when 
Shannon and equal forces met, the credit of the British navy 
Chesapeake. ^^ f^jj^ redeemed by the battle of the Skannon 
and Chesapeakey in July, 1813. The English frigate Shannon, 
Captain Broke, fought, after a regular challenge, the American 
frigate Chesapeake, oS Boston harbour, and took her by board- 
ing in fifteen minutes. This exploit was* performed in full 
view of the expectant and eager Bostonians, who crowded the 
shore, and had prepared the dinner and the wine for a grand 
banquet that evening, at which the British officers were in- 
tended to sit down as captives with their American van- 
quishers. 

61. In 1813 and 1814 English squadrons ravaged the Ameri- 
can coasts, the lighter vessels going up the rivers and doing 

much damage. The fratricidal contest, which should 
Ghent!' never have begun, was ended by the Treaty of 

Ghent, signed on December 24th, 1814. The origi- 
nal matter of dispute was left open. Another step towards 
the abolition of slavery was taken by the United States agree- 
ing to aid us in suppressing the traffic from the West African 
shores. 

62. In January, 1816, a congress of diplomatists from eight 
of the chief European nations assembled at Vienna to settle 

Escape of afresh the boundaries of the different states. 
Napoleon Their deliberations were suddenly broken up by 

from Elba. ^ tbunder-clap of astounding news which moved 
them, as they sat round their table, to a burst of half -incredu- 
lous laughter. Napoleon, breaking his solemn engagements, 
escaped from Elba, and landed at Cannes, in the south of 
France, on March lat, 1816. He was rapturously welcomed by 
his old soldiers, and Louis XYIII. haa to flee from Paris on 
March 20th. The world of Europe was again in a commotion, 
but this time the storm was soon over. This eventful period is 
known as the hundred days — that being about the time from 
Napoleon's decided reception by France, in March, until his 
downfall, in June. 

63. The four great powers — England, Prussia, Austria, and 
Eussia — took prompt and vigorous measures against the dis- 

turber of the peace. Napoleon was declared to 
Quatre^Bras. ^^ ^^ outlaw, liable to the common vengeance of 

the nations ; and it was determined to maintain, 

if need were, a million of soldiers in arms until his destruction 

18 a power for evil should be effected. The English, with some 

-ilgiau, Dutch, and German allies, and the Prussians, were 
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first in the field. The Duke of Wellington headed about 80,000 
men, the Prussian marshal Blucher over 100,000. Napoleon, 
with the wonderful energy that belonged to him, had raised a 
splendid force, and crossed the frontier into Belgium on June 
14th with about 130,000 men and 300 guns. His great object 
was to prevent the union of Wellington and Blucher and crush 
each army separately. It is impossible here to describe fully 
the course of this short, brilliant, and most important four- 
days' campai^. The details should be read, like those of 
Blenheim ana some other contests fought out at the crises of 
our history, in that admirable work, Sir Edward Creasy's 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, On June 16tb, at the 
battle of Quaire Bras, twenty miles south of Brussels, at the 
meeting of the four roads from Brussels, Charleroi, Nivelles, 
and Namur, Wellington, with English and German troops, 
defeated a superior French force under Marshal Ney. On tne 
same day Napoleon defeated Blucher at Ligny, between Brus- 
sels and Namur ; but the Prussians retreated in good order, 
and, as had been arranged beforehand with Wellin^n, Blucher 
retired towards Waterloo, a village about ten miles south-east 
of Brussels. 

64. Wellington had taken up his position there on the 
evening of June 17th, and on Sunday, June 18th, the great 
and decisive battle of Waterloo was fought. It was 

one of the best-contested of modem battles, in wJterioo. 
which the French on one side, and the English and 
some of their Grerman allies on the other, did all that brave 
men could do. The Prussians came on the field in the after- 
noon, and attacked the French right rear at Planchenoit. 
After a conflict that raged from noon till eight o'clock in the 
evening the French fled in utter rout, and were pursued for 
many miles by the comparatively fresh Prussians. The British 
were exhausted by the heroic eiForts that had repulsed the 
attacks of a force far superior in effective infantry, in cavalry, 
and in cannon. Most of the French guns were taken, and 
Napoleon himself narrowly escaped the Prussian cavalry. The 
desperate character of the battle of Waterloo may be judged 
from the facts as to the loss in killed and wounded. The 
English and allies in Wellington's army lost 15,000 men, the 
Prussians 7000, and the French 40,000, including their losses 
in the pursuit. Wellington and Napoleon had met for the 
first ana last time. 

65. The allied armies occupied Paris on July 6th, and two 
days afterwards Louis XVIII. returned. Napoleon made for 
the coast and tried to get away to America, but was obliged 
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to surrender to the British man-of-war BeUei^ophorif Captain 
Maitland, who brought him to England. It was 
determined by the allies to give him no more 8t?He?ena! 
chances of escape; and he ended his wonder- 
ful career on May 5th, 1821, a prisoner on our island of St. 
Helena. His remains, removed to France in 1840, rest under 
the dome of the Inualides, the Chelsea Hospital of Paris. His 
fate is still the most impressive warning in modern history 
against the misuse of genius for the purposes of ambition. 

66. Yet another Peace of Paris was signed on November 
20th, 1815, between the five great powers. The boundaries of 
France were made those of 1790, and she had to 

pay something towards the expenses of the war, *vif [I^'i ^ 
and restore much plunder in die shape of works 
of art taken from foreign collections. Another Congress of 
Vienna rearranged the map of Europe. Hanover, so long an 
electorate, was made a kingdom, and remained so until its 
absorption by Prussia in 1866. The influence of England 
was seen in a general resolution of the European powers to 
put an end to the slave-trade. 

67. England was now safe, successful, and justly renowned, 
but at a fearful cost in men and money. The national debt, 
when the great war began in 1793, was about 230 Bombard- 
millions of pounds: in 1816 it was 900 millions, re- "jient of 
quiring the yearly raising by taxation of nearly 30 ^'k'*™' 
millions to pay the interest. In 1816 our fleet found fitting 
work in putting down piracy and freeing Christian slaves. The 
Barbary States of North Africa had for centuries been noted 
for the daring of their piratical rovers, and the Algerines had 
of late years captured many merchant-seamen and fishermen 
in the Mediterranean. These unhappy people were kept pri- 
soners and made to work as rowers in the Algerine galleys. 
It was determined that this outrageous state of thiugs should 
cease, and an English fleet, under Sir Edward Pellew (Lord 
Exmouth), with a Dutch squadron under Admiral Van Capel- 
lan, sailed for Algiers. The Dey (Moorish Prince) of AJgiers 
refused to release the captives whom he held, and ill-treated 
the British consul. The English and Dutch ships soon brought 
him to his senses. By a tremendous bombardment the for- 
tifications of Algiers were destroyed, with nine Algerine fri- 
gates, and great destruction of buildings and loss of life 
(among the Algerine troops) were caused in the town. The 
Dey then released his Christian slaves, nearly 1100 in number, 
chiefly Italians, and piracy in the Mediterranean became 
extinct. 
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68. When the excitement of the gi*eat war was over, the 
reaction came, and the burden of taxation was severely felt. 

Qreat dis- Our commerce, too, had suffered greatly by the 
treii In the impoverishment of other nations, and several bad 
country, haryggta increased the distress. Corn was at 100*. 
a quarter in 1816, which means about the same thing as if a 
quartern-loaf cost eighteen-pence, instead of sixpence, its price 
in times of plenty. A Corn-law, passed in 1815, for the bene- 
fit of the farmers and the landowners, had forbidden the 
importation of wheat for home -consumption so long as the 
price was under 80«. a quarter, and thus the whole nation was 
sacrificed for the good of a class. The existence of this and 
many other abuses caused great discontent, and while popular 
ignorance and passion were displayed in the burning of corn- 
ricks and the breaking of machinery, political agitators used 
violent language in favour of parliamentary reform. The un- 
wise government of that age sought to repress the symptoms 
of disease, instead of striving to remove the cause, and in 1817 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ior a year, and free- 
born Britons were made liable to arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment. 

69. In the same year the hopes of the nation sufifered a 
severe disappointment in the death of the Prince Begent's only 
Death of the ^^^^^> ^^ Princess Charlotte. She had been mar- 
Princess ried in May, 1816, to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 

Oharlotte. i^urg (the late excellent King of the Belgians), 
and her accession to the throne at a future day was awaited 
as that of a sovereign of admirably sense and spirit. She died 
at the birth of a chud, which also died, in November, 1817, and 
she was deeply and sincerely mourned throughout the land. 
In November, 1818, Queen Charlotte died. In 1819 Mr. Peel 
(afterwards Sir Robert Peel) procured the passing of an act 
for the Bank of England to resume in due time the payment 
of its notes in gold, which had been suspended by the act of 
1797. The Bank began to pay in cash in May, 1821. 

70. The severe measures of the government against the 
Radicals (or uprooters of the existing state of things, as was 

hinted in the name applied to the agitators for par- 
^ Acts''^ liamentary reform) culminated in the passing of the 

Six Acts in 1819. The home secretary, Lord Sid- 
mouth (formerly prime minister as Mr. Addington) managed 
to pass through parliament enactments of which the chief 
were: for speedy justice against misdemeanour, to prevent 
military training, against seditious and blasphemous libels, for 
seizing arms, and against seditious meetings and assemblies. 
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The truth was that through the spread of education, the pub- 
lication for many years paat of the parliamentary debates, and 
the discussion of political questions in the newspapers of a free 
press, the middle and lower classes had greatly advanced iu 
the power of understanding what was l^ing wrongly done, 
or left undone, by their rulers. They knew, too, that but a 
small part of the nation was really represented iu a House uf 
Commons chosen by a narrow electoral body, under a system 
of bribery and corruption, and of aristocratic influence which 
enabled many peers to send such members aa they chose to the 
Lower House. When a reform of this state of things was de- 
manded, the government called the demand revolutionary, and 
increased the discontent by tyrannical steps against tho^e 
whom reform would have silenced and disarmed. 

71. On January 23d, 1820, one of the old king's sons, tlie 
Duke of Kent, died, leaving a child only nine mouths old, the 
Princess Victoria, She has now, for over forty 

y«jars, been queen. On January 29th, George III. 0^™^ fff 
died at the age of eighty-one, and iu the sixtieth 
year of his reign. Be was buried in St. George^s Chapel, 
Windsor, and was regretted by a nation that could appreciate 
genuine goodness, and pardon errors of judgment for the sake 
of purity of intention. 

72. The additions made to our foreign possessions by con- 
quest (apart from India) in this reign nave been alrctody 
noticed. The colonies added by peaceful settle- . 
ment during the same period include Sierra Leone, colonies. 
in 1787, on the West African coast: Austi^alia (the 

J^ew South Wales colony) and Norfolk Island, in 1788: Tas- 
mania, in 1803 : and Ascension Island, in 1815. By the settle- 
ment of Austi-alia a new empire was being added to the 
dominions of Britain at the very time that we were losing an 
old one across the Atlantic. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MATEBIAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS OF BRITAIN FROM THE 

STUART AGE TILL 1820. 

I. Dunng the century and more that passed between the 
death of Queen Anne and the death of George „ 
III. the energies of the British nation expanded ^'^of thc^ 
in a marvellous growth of trade and manufac- Empire. 

(26) 2 A 
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tures, in an increase of wealth, population, and power that, 
at the conclusion of the great war, had placed our country 
foremost among the nations of the world. Constitutional free- 
dom had in the great essential points been secured under the 
Stuart sovereigns, and henceforward, in spite of long and costly 
foreign warfare, the development of our resources was rapid 
and continuous. A vast colonial empire was ac(^uired by con- 
quest and by settlement, and the loss of possessions in North 
America was compensated by the gain of territory in the East 
and in Africa, and by the command of the Mediterranean 
secured in the possession of Malta and of an unrivalled mari- 
time force. 

2. In 1714 the population of England and Wales was little, 
if at all, over six millions; of Scotland, probably not a million ; 

of Irelan<d, perhaps three millions. In 1821 £ng- 

popuUitionf ^^"^^ ^^^ Wales contained over twelve millions, 
Scotland over two millions, Ireland nearly seven 
millions. The numbers had therefore been doubled in little 
over a century. 

3. It was under George III., especially, that our trade and 
manufactures rose into great importance. Early in that reign 
Progress in Ark Wright and other ingenious men invented the 

manufac- machinery for spinning cotton, which has made 
*"**••• Lancashire the greatest hive of industry in manu- 
facture that the world has ever seen. Machinery invented 
for weaving was soon driven by steam-engines, perfected by 
the genius of James Watt. Not only in cotton, but in wool, 
and silk, and iron, and other materials, steam gave the fabrics 
of our artisans the firat place in the markets of the world, and 
brought to us the wealth which sustained the contest for onr 
national existence against the prowess and the combinations 
of Napoleon. The growth of commerce filled the Thames and 
Mersey with forests of masts, borne by ships trading to and 
from almost every quarter of the globe. 

4. Internal traffic was greatly helped by the improvement 
of the roads, and especially by the construction of a ereat 

net- work of canals. In 1759 the Duke of Bndge- 
^Sf OanTiI"* ^^^^ obtained an Act of Parliament for the 

making of a canal from Manchester to Worsley. 
and the skill of Brindley, the great engineer, astonished that 
age by the tunnels and the aqueduct that bore its waters, here 
underground, and there above the river IrWell. Two thonsand 
miles of water highway followed this result of ducal enter- 
lirise and constructive genius. The greater speed of coaches 
n the roads, at the end of the period, was due to the solidity 
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and hardness given by Macadam, who first used broken 
granite for their making and repair, and has become famous 
in the verb macadamize. The use of steam in navigation, to 
auy large extent, comes after 1820, though in 1812 a steam- 
boat was started on the Clyde, and 1815 saw one running on 
the Thames. 

5. A vast increase in the pixxluction of our mines of coal, 
iron, tin, copper, and lead was made through the agency of 
steam. New mines were opened, and new towns 

arose, as in South Wales, with large and busy ^"IJ^JjIi'Jh'^* 
populations earning wa^es at great iron-works, 
where once the ffrass and heather of the mountain-side were 
unpolluted by the fumes of furnaces and the blue heavens 
undimmed by rolling murky smoke. 

6. The fame of England's seamen as explorers was well 
sustained during this epoch by the enterprise of Captain Cook. 
This great navigator was sent out by the govern- 
ment, in the interests of astronomical science, dticoveHei 
in 1768, with a party of observers eager to see the 

planet Yenus pass over the sun in the heavens above the 
South Pacific Ocean. He returned in 1771, and in this and 
other voyages, during which he thrice sailed round the world, 
he first explored the coast of New South Wales, in Australia, 
re-discovered New Zealand, and made known to the world the 
existence of several groups of islands in the southern seas. 
In 1779 he died at Owhyhee (Hawaii), slain by a treacherous 
native's spear. 

7. In London, the reign of George I. saw the foundation of 
that noble charity, Guy's Hospital, due to a bookseller of that 
name. Under George II. the public safety and improve- 
convenience were served by the erection of a new ments in 
bridge over the Thames at Westminster in 1750, London, 
and of the famous Eddystone Lighthouse, flashing safety to 
the countless ships that come up Channel, in 1759. The 
Foundling Hospital in London was opened in 1756, and the 
British Museum displayed the beginnings of its wonderful 
and priceless treasures to the public gaze in 1769. In George 
III.'s reign, Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Southwark bridges 
met the wants caused by the growth of London oo both banks 
of her river, and the great London Docks came to the rescue of 
the ships too closely packed together in the tideway. 

8. The beneficent discoveries of science must now be no- 
ticed. Under George I. that fearful scourge, small-pox, was 
met with some success by the practice of inoculation: not 
until 1799 did Dr. Jenner give a death-blow to its power by 
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finding out the virtue of the matter used in vaccination. 
Under George II. the ingenious Franklin proved that 

electricity and lightning were the same power- 
^lldence'" ^^ element: navigation was made safer and 

more speedy by the invention of Hadley's quad- 
rant, and Fahrenheit's thermometer came into use. In George 
III.'s reign (1816) Sir Humphry Davy invented the safety- 
lamp for coal-mines, shutting out the fiery gas from con- 
tact with the flame by a fine gauze of wire: coal-gas was 
used for lighting purposes in London about the same time. 
The substwce ^died india-rubber, now applied to so many 
diverse purposes, was discovered, and a bola man, fearless of 
curious gaze and gibing street-boys, wielded the first um- 
brella. 

9. The reign of the good king, Greorge III., who ever 
sought the welfare of his subjects, was worthily distinguished 

Reforms In ^^ ^® laboiurs of three excellent men in the cause 
the cause of of humanity and religion. In 1781 Mr. Robert 
humanity Baikes, of Gloucester, opened the first Sunday- 
and religion, ^^j^^j^ That noble man, John Howard, high- 
sheriff of Bedfordshire, drew men's attention, not only in Eng- 
land, but over £urope, to the wretchedness of captives in the 
damp, cold, filthy, noisome cells that then inflicted torture and 
brought death on criminals. His self-denying labours led to 
great and merciful reforms. Early in the present century 
Sir Samuel Bomilly assailed, with ultimate effect, the scandal- 
ous severity of the laws which sent to the gallows by scores 
those who were guilty of such crimes as forgery and sheep- 
stealing, of paltry thefts in shops and from the person, and of 
numerous other offences worthy only of imprisonment or exile. 
In many of these cases the punishment of death was now 
changed for the loss of liberty, and the result was, contraiy to 
the expectation of the dull and prejudiced, a great lessening of 
crime. Under the law of merciless rigour, juries would not 
convict; when punishment was moderate, they did their duty, 
and the smaller penalty, with great risk of enduring it^ de- 
terred the criminal who dreaded not the larger, with a good 
chance of escape. 

10. In 1804 two great Protestant missionary societies 
were founded: these were the Church Missionary Society 

and the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
the'periodf ^^^ o^ morals and religion during uie cen- 
tury under our notice must be dealt with next 
Here there is somewhat to rejoice over, and much to be 
ashamed of and deplore. Under George I., and Geoige 11. 
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especially, political and private morality were in a very cor- 
rupt state. The power of ministries in parliament was largely 
supported by a wholesale system of bribery, under which 
members of the House of Commons regularly sold their votes 
for bank-notes furnished from the public revenues. Sir 
Robert Walpole carried this disgraceful state of things to a 
height unknown before, and it was continued for some time 
unaer his successors. The great vice of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was gambling, practised with dice and caiSs, by gentle- 
men and ladies of tlie highest rank and fashion. This immor- 
ality went hand-in-hand with a wide prevalence of unbelief as 
to the truths of Cluistiauity. Among the upper classes of 
society men and women made mockery of the recorded 
miracles of Scripture, and rejected the doctrines which form 
the only solid basis of a real Christian belief. Nor was the 
conduct of the ministers of the established religion such as to 
win men over, or to shame them from their vice and irreligion. 
The Church of England was never so feeble and corrupt as at 
that time. Bishops and clergy, instead of rebuking shameless 
wickedness in high places, and faithfully preaching the gospel 
to the poor, cared only for promotion and pay, and let the 
storm of vice and blasphemy rage on. 

II. Towards the miadle of the century a revival of religion 
occurred, due to two zealous men, John "Wesley and George 
Whitfield. Wesley, the founder of the greatest 
body of Protestant dissenters in the land, was ^hitfi^d? 
a Church clergyman determined to do his duty. 
His foUowei-s, called by the mocking name of Methodists^ 
from the strictness of their principles and the purity of their 
lives, separated at last from the Church. Its bigoted, in- 
dolent, and, too often, vicious clergy and prelates libelled 
and denounced men whose lives and labours were putting 
their indiflference to shame. Throughout the land, in street, 
and bam, and chapel — wherever men would come to listen, 
and they soon did come in crowds — Wesley went preaching, 
kindUng new fire, and fanning into a flame the smoulder- 
ing emfisrs of faith aud piety. His life was that of a mission- 
ary in a land whicli, with the name of Christian, was, to a 
large extent, practically heathen. Tlie power of Whitfield's 
eloquence, in the same good cause, was marvellous. With 
burning enthusiasm, stentorian voice, bold simplicity, and 
moving pathos in his appeals, he preached the gospel to large 
crowds of miners and of artisans, — degraded, ignorant, and 
hitherto neglected, — until hard hearts were softened to re- 
pentance and rugged faces bathed in tears, and stricken con- 
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sciences prepared the way to amended lives. From that time 
of increase in the ranks of Nonconformists dates a period of 
fresh life and vigour in the Established Church. 

12. In literature, under the first three Georges, we have 
many great names. Pope lived till 1744, and of his time or 
Eminent shortly afterwards were James Thomson, William 
writers of Collins, Allan Eamsay, and Thomas Gray, as the 
the period, ^jjjjgf poets of George II.'s reign, though Gray lived 
until 1771. That great genius, Oliver Goldsmith, died in 
1774. His friend, Samuel Johnson, lived till 1784. Mainly 
under George II. flourished the great novelists Samuel Bichard- 
son, Laurence Sterne, Henry Fielding, and Tobias Smollett — 
the last dying in 1771. Bishop Butler, who died in 1752, 
fought the infidelity of the age with greatpower in his Ser- 
mons and Analogy of Religion to Nature, The great historian 
of England, David Hume, died in 1776. Great writers in 
every department of literature adorn the reign of George III. 
Among the poets are Robert Bums, William Cowper, William 
Beattie, Henry Kirke White, John Keats, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, George Crabbe, Lord Byron, Thomas Campbell, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth, Bobert 
Southey, Thomas Moore, and Sir Walter Scott. Of these 
Wordsworth lived until 1850 ; Coleridge, great also as a philo- 
sophical writer, till 1834; Southey, greater as a prose-writer 
than poet, died in 1843; and Moore in 1851; Sir Walter 
Scott, greater as novelist than as poet, died in 1832. 
The only great name in the drama of this period is Bichard 
Brinsley Sheridan, whose brilliant comedies still keep the 
stage. The admirable novelist, Jane Austen, died in 1817; 
the charming essayist, Charles Lamb, in 1834. Johnson's 
biographer, James Boswell, and Horace Walpole, must not be 
forgotten. Turning to writers on the graver subjects, we have 
the theologian, William Paley ; the legist, Sir William Black- 
stone; the historians, Edward Gibbon, William Bobertson, 
and Sir James Mackintosh; the philosophical and political 
writer, Edmund Burke; the philosopher, Du^d Stewart; the 
great political economists, Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham. 
Of these Mackintosh and Bentham died in 1832, Stewart in 
1828, Smith in 1700, Blackstone in 1780. The long reign 
brings together names of writers belonging really to successive 
epochs in the history of human thought. 

13. To bring this rapid summary to an end we must record 

Eminent the founding, under George 11. and the earlier yean 

painters, ^f (Jeorge III., of a British school of painting. 

''^he great names of Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Keynolds Uve 
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in their works, never so highly valued as at the present time. 
Among true artists must be also mentioned the great potter, 
Josiah Wedgwood, whose skilful, tasteful, aud persevering: 
labours ended in 1706, leaving a vast improvement in our 
porcelain, and lasting fame for himself. John Flaxman, the 
great sculptor, died in 1826 ; Sir William Herschel, the astro- 
nomer and improver of the telescope, in 1822. 



CHAPTEK XXXIII. 

OEOS6E IV.: 1820-1830. 



1. George III. and Queen Charlotte had fifteen children. 
Of these some died young. The eldest, George, Prince of 
Wales and Prince-regent, now became king ^s 

George IV. The second son, Frederick Duke of Q^geSf 
York, was for some time commander-in-chief of 
the army, and died in 1827. The third son, William Duke 
of Clarence, was afterwards king. The fourth son, Edward 
Duke of Kent, was father of the present queen. The fifth, 
[Ernest Duke of Cumberland, was the late King of Hanover. 
The sixth son was the late Duke of Sussex. The seventh, 
Duke of Cambridge, was father of the present commander-in- 
chief, and of the popular Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck. The death of the Princess Amelia has been referred to 
above. The other children, daughters, are of no account in 
English history, and may be found in the genealogical tables. 

2. George IV. was in his fifty-eighth year when he came 
to the throne. His character has been alluded 

to already. He was never popular, having no Qeorge "v? 
qualities such as could gain the love or respect 
of the nation. 

3. Within a month after his accession a desperate plot was 
discovered, which aimed at the murder of the ministers. The 
plan was to attack them when seated at dinner ** ^ * o* 
the house of Lord Harrowby. A man named conspirsfc*. 
Arthur Thistlewood was the leader of the gang, 
numbering nearly thirty ; and the plot is known as the Cato 
Street Conspiracy, from the street of that name, in the Edgeware 
Eoad, at the north side of Hyde Park, where they held their 
meetings. The assassination of the ministei*s was to be the 
signal for an outburst of revolution, the breaking open of the 
prisons, and the firing of London. This modern Catiline's 
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conspiracy was betrayed by one of the plotters, and the police, 
with a party of the guards^ seized nine of them in the hay- 
loft where tliey met in Cato Street. Thistlewood and four 
more were tried and executed; the others were transported 
l)eyond the seas. 

4. The next trouble, one which added greatly to the king's 
unpopularity, was the Trial of Queen Caroline, WTien she was 

Trial of Princess of Wales in 1707 she had been separated 
Queen from her husband, and since 1814 had lived abroad. 
Caroline, jj^j. indiscretion, if it were nothing worse, had 
caused her way of life to be suspected ; and when she returned 
to England in 1820 and claimed her riglits as queen-consort, 
slie found herself accused of the grossest misconduct. In July, 
1820, a Bill of Pains and Penalties was brought into the 
House of Lords for her trial, with a view to deprive her of 
her rights and privileges as queen, and to divorce tier from the 
king. She was defended with extraordinary eloquence and 
boldness at the bar of the House of Lords by Mr. Brougham, 
afterwards lord-chancellor. He was assisted by Mr. Denman, 
who ultimately became lord-chief-justice of England. The 
popular feeling was strongly and, for the peace of the nation, 
dangerously in her favour — ^firstly, because she was a woman ; 
secondly, because she was held to be a persecuted woman ; and 
thirdly, because, however bad she might be, the king was 
assuredly, as to the special kind of conduct charged against 
her, no better. A majority of nine peers only voted her guilt ; 
and the ministers, not daring to take the matter to the House 
of Commons, abandoned the proceedings. In July, 1821, at 
the coronation, she unwisely attempted to enter W^minster 
Abbey, and was refused admission. She died on August 7tli, 
and was regarded by the people as a martyr. 

5. In 1822 changes in the ministry took place. Lord 
Sidmouth ceased to be home secretary, and was succeeded 

Establishment ^^ ^^' ^^^^ (afterwards Sir Bobert Peel); 

of republics in Lord Castlereagh (Marquis of Londonderry) 
South and Oen- died by his own hand; and Mr. Canning again 

trai America, became secretary for foreign affairs, and was 
also leader of the House of Commons. His tenure of power 
was marked by the support he gave to the cause of consti- 
tutional freedom abroad. In 1824 he recognized the republics 
in South and Central America, established by the colonists 
who had revolted from the tyranny of Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain. He also favoured the efforts of Greece to obtain her 
independence by her revolt from Turkey in 1821. 

9. In 1823 Mr. William Huskisson, a man of liberal views, 



became president of the Board of Trade. With the coBtinu- 
ance of peace the country was quickly returning 
to a proaperoua state, and the burden left by tlie ^i p,"iij"' 
great war was lightened by the remissiou, during 
the next ten year?, of much taxation. Iii 1825 reckless specu- 
lation in wild joint-stock schemes recalled the times ot the 
South-Bea Bubble, and ended in a financial panic, the break- 
ing of many banks, and the bankruptcy of many mercantile 
houses. 

Canning's love of freedom also showed itself in the rapport 
be gave to the Soman Catholic claims for admission to parlin- 




'r"in EiiBdition SdnUOiioa at matte. 



ment and public offices, from which they were excluded by the 
Corporation Act of 1661, the Test Act of 1673, and the act of 

1678. This question had become a dangerous one in Ire- 
land through the eloquent advocacy of the famous Dauiel 
O'Connell, who had organized, in 1824, the Catholic Astocia- 

7. In February, 1827, the Earl of Liverpool, disabled by a 
stroke of apoplexy, ceased to be prime mjuister; and the bril- 
liant, eloquent, and able Oinniiig succeeded him, but not 
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for long. He came to power in April, and he died, worn 
Battle of ^^^ with toil and anxiety, in August, at the 
Navarino and age of fifty-seven. Viscount Goderich (formerly 
independence Mr. Eobinson, and afterwards, in 1833, Earl 
o reece. ^^ Ripon) became premier in his room. Canning 
did not live to see the realization of his hopes of freedom for 
the classic land of liberty, Greece. Our great poet, Loixi 
Byron, had gone to fight for her in 1824, but died with 
sword still sheathed in April of that year, leaving in his works 
a noble legacy of song on the old glories of the land he longed 
to save. In June, 1827, the Turks had taken Athens; and 
Canning died just after forming an alliance of Great Britain, 
France, and Kussia, for the deliverance of Greece in what 
seemed the hour of her death-agony. In October, 1827, the 
squadrons of the three powers lay in the harbour of Navarino, 
on the south-west coast of the Morea (Peloponnesus, the pen- 
insula of Greece), and with them lay the Turkish fleet, backed 
by a powerful Egyptian fleet, under Ibrahim Pasha. Our fleet 
was under the command of Sir Edward Codrington. An acci- 
dental shot, as some affirm, from a Turkish or Egyptian ship, 
led, on October 20th, to an imintended battle, Tniich, once 
begun, could not be stopped. The result was, as might be 
expected, that the English, French, and Bussian fleets almost 
wholly destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian ships. The in- 
dependence of Greece was acknowledged by Turkey in 
1829. 

8. In January, 1828, the Duke of Wellington became 
Prime Minister, and the Catholic question at once came to 
Abolition the front. The duke's political ideas were those 
of the of a past age, and strongly opposed to change, but 
anS^^s?" h® ^^ ^^ practical good sense on this and other 
Acts. occasions not to push op| osition too far for the 
country's welfare, when he saw that the alternatives were 
change or civil war. Early in 1828, Lord John Bussell 
carried in the House of Commons a motion for the repeal of 
the Corporation Act and the Test Act of Charles IL's reign, 
and the bill was passed in May. By the abolition of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, Boman Catholics and Protestant Dis- 
senters became able to hold offices in corporations and other- 
wise, because they were no longer required to take the sacra- 
ment according to the usage of the Church of England. 
Boman Catholics, however, were still prevented from sitting 
in either House of Parliament by the Papists Disabling Ad 
of 1678, which required all persons takin|gr their seats as peera 
or as members of the House of Commons, to make a dedar- 
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ation a<vain8t the doctrine of traDsubstantiation, the adoration 
of the Virgin Mary, and the sacrifice of the mass. 

0. The Koman Catholics of Ireland, therefore, violently agi- 
tated, through 0*Connell, the question of the Catholic Disabil- 
ities, and the Duke of Wellington saw that the Catholic 
time was come for a surrender of the Protestant Emancipation 
stronghold. In July, 1828, O'Connell was ^*^' 

elected member for the county of Clare, in Ireland, and this 
bold defiance decided the matter. Early in 1829, Mr. Peel, 
the home secretary, introduced the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
and it was passed in April. By this act, Roman Catholics 
became able to sit in parliament, and to hold any corporate or. 
other civil offices in the state, except those of regent, viceroy 
(lord-lieutenant) of Ireland, lord-chancellor of England, and 
lord -chancellor of Ireland. In 1867, we may here note, the 
office of lord-chancellor of Ireland was thrown open to Eoman 
Catholics. Peel's prominent part in this affair lost him the 
support of the hign-church party, and his seat in parliament 
for the University of Oxford, of which he was a most distin- 
guished graduate. 

10. On June 26th, 1830, George lY. died, at the age of 
sixty-eight. We have seen that his only child, the Death of 
Princess Charlotte, died in 1817. George iV. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WILLIAM IV.: 1830-1837. 

1. The Duke of Clarence, third son of George III. (the 
second son, Duke of York, having died in 1827), now came to 
the throne. He was a sensible, well-disposed Accession and 
man, of average ability, with the fiank and character of 
homely demeanour of the British navy, in which ^''"*'" •^• 
he had served. Though he was entirely destitute of the grace- 
ful manners and dignified deportment of the late sovereign, 
he was welcomed by the nation as being a happy contrast to 
him in other points. His queen, the German Princess Ade- 
laide of Saxe-Meiningen, was a good woman, much beloved 
and esteemed. They were married in 1818 : their only children, 
two daughters, died at an early age. The new king was in his 
sixty-fifth year when he began his reign. 

2. The growing desire of a large part of the nation for 
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parliamentary reform was enhanced by a new French Revo}- 
Second ution, knowu as the Second French Revolution or 
French RevcivUion of Jufy, Charles X. of France, who 
Revolution, j^ succeeded his brother Louis XVIII., on his 
death in 1824, assailed the liberty of the press by certain 
Ordinances issued in 1830. After three d&ys,* lighting in the 
streets of Paris, on July 27th, 28th, and 29th, ending in the 
defeat of the troops, Charles X. abdicated the throne, and took 
reffige in England. The Duke of Orleans then became king 
as LouiB Philippe I. Soon afterwards, with French and Eng- 
lish help, Belgium revolted from Holland, and became au 
independent kingdom in 1831. Its king was Leopold I., 
formerly husband of our Princess Charlotte. 

3. The new parliament which assembled in the autumn of 
1830 containea a large majority of members who were in 
Movement for favour of a moderate reform of the House of 
Parliamentary Commons. The Duke of Wellington, with 
Reform, more boldness than discretion or political saga- 
city, declared that he would resist all proposals for a 
change. On November 16th, after a defeat in the House 
of Commons on the question of the civil list for the new 
sovereign, the ministry resigned, and the Whigs came into 
power. The two men in the new government, whose names 
will be always remembered in connection with ])arliamentary 
r form, were the premier. Earl Grey, and Lord John Bnssell. 
Tlie lord -chancellor was Lord Brougham ; the chancellor of the 
exchequer and leader of the House of Commons was Viscount 
Althorp; Lord Palmerston was secretary for foreign affairs. 
The home secretary was Lord Melbourne, and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne was president of the council ; Mr. Stanley, after- 
wards Lord Stanley and Earl of Derby, was chief secretary 
for Ireland. The state of the representation of the people in 
the House of Commons was assuredly such as urgently to 
I'equire amendment. The vastly increased population and 
intelligence of the country had quite outgrown the old system. 
In the courae of hundreds of years, many towns once impor- 
tjint had become quite insignificant, by comparison with the 
large new centres of manufacturing industry. Numerous 
small boroughs, whose very names now sound strange, were 
still sending members to the House of Commons, while such 
towns as Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, with large and 
swiftly-growing populations, were left without representatives. 
One of these so-called boroughs in Surrey contained a single 
house : its owner, if he chose, could send his footman to the 
House of Commons: another borough was a phantom — Old 
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Sarum, on Salisbury PlaiD, a city iu the olden times, now 
represented by a field or two and a clump of trees. The 
owner of the tress and fields sent up two members to sit and 
legislate at Westminster. 

4. On March 1st, 1831, Lord John Eossell introduced into the 
House of Commons the government's proposals for the reform 
of this absurd and dangerous state of tniugs. l rd J h 
The changes proposed went far beyond what Russell's Bill 
even reforming members had expected. The *o»* P*riiamen- 
first reading was carried by a majority of one **'^ Reform, 
only, and aner two defeats on details of the bill, the ministry 
caused the king to dissolve parliament and call a new one. 
The elections were held amidst great popular excitement. The 
people's cry was a repetition of Lord John Russell's bold words 
in the House of Commons, in reply to shouts of mingled anger 
and derision — that they would have the billy the whole hill, 
and nothing but the bi'L On June 14th, the new House of 
Commons met, and this time it contained an ample majority 
of votes for the bill so fiercely called for by the non-electors. 
Lord John Bussell's. measure was now carried by a majority 
of 136. On October 7th, the bill was rejected in the House 
of Lords by a majority of forty-one. 

5. Then the popular wrath burst forth in serious riots. At 
Nottingham the mob burned the castle, the property of the 
Tory Duke of Newcastle; at Derby, the piison was Riots 
broken open ; at Bristol, Queen's Square showed a throughout 
scene like the sacking of a town, many public **** country, 
buildings were burned, and scores of persons were killed and 
wounded in conflict with the troops. 0*Connell, in Ireland, 
had headed a movement for the repeal of the union with Eng- 
land, and the disturbances there added to the general sense of 
alarm. 

6. In March, 1832, the reform bill was again passed in the 
House of Commons, and a^in sent up to the liords. The 
opposition to it there contmued, and Earl Grey passing of 
resigned. When the Duke of Wellington failed to the Re^rm 
form a government, Earl Grey returned to power, B*"* 
and the peers at last yielded to avoid the forcing of the mea- 
sure on them by the creation of a large number of new Whig 
Ijords. On June 7th, 1832, the reform bill became law by the , 
giving of the royal assent. Beform bills for Scotland and Ire- 
land followed in July and August. The passing of tliese mea- 
sures was nothing less than a revolution, hH])pily peaceful, 
compared with other revolutions, in the government of Britain. 
The House of Commons had become the real source of power 
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in the state, and the choice of members of the House of Com- 
mons now passed from the nobles and the other landowners, 
and a small corrupt class of electors, to the great middle class 
of traders and small farmers and professional men. The two 
great changes made were, firstly, in the places returning mem- 
bers to the House of Commons; secondly, in the large increase 
of voters. No borough with less than 2000 inhabitants could, 
imder the Bef orm Act, return a member at all ; no borough 
with less than 4000 could return two members; 56 boroughs 
were thus disfranchised ; and 31 more lost one member ; 143 
members were thus set free for distribution. Several large 
towns, such as Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester, received 
two members each; in all nearly 50 new boroughs were created, 
including 4 great districts of London, made into the parlia- 
mentary boraughs called Lambeth, Finsbury, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Marylebone. The number of members for the 
counties was increased from 94 to 159, the larger counties 
being divided into districts for electoral purposes. The num- 
ber of members in Scotland was increasea from 45 to 53. We 
come next to the voters. In the counties, all tenants paying 
a yearly rent of jC50, and all owners of property worth £10 
a-year, received votes; in the boroughs, the privilege was given 
to all householders paying rents of j£10 a-year and upwards. 

7. Tlie new House of Commons, the first reformed house, 
met in February, 1833, with a very large majority of members 
Ahoirti f ^°* ®^ further changes, for which the reform of 

slavery.^ parliament had paved the way. The energy of 
Sir Kobert Peel gave new life and spirit to the 
defeated Tory party, who now called themselves Conservatives^ 
while the Whigs and the advanced reformers called Badicals 
became known henceforth as Liberals. The first result of the 
new state of things was the Abolition of Slavery in the British 
colonies. William Wilberforce, the nero of the movement 
which had caused, in 1807, the suppression of the trade in 
slaves throughout our dominions, survived to see the success 
of his persistent efforts, dying in 1833, while the measure was 
being passed. From August 1st, 1834, no slave has existed 
whei-e the flag of Britain flies. The slave-owners received 
twenty millions of pounds as compensation ; but the lazy and 
improvident character of the negroes made them failures as 
free labourers, and our West Indian colonies were for the time 
seriously injured by a noble act of humanity. 

8. In 1834 the New Poor Law was passed, and had a great 
effect in diminishing the amount of pauperism. Under the 
old system, great numbers of lazy able-bodied men and women 
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were being fed at the expense of the ratepayers, who were 
thus taxed to the amount of seven millions a-year. 
The local boards of guardians of the poor in every '^'^Jlaw?*''^ 
parish were now placed under the control of a 
government commission, and the destitute who could work 
were compelled to do so in the workhouse instead of getting 
relief in idleness at home. 

9. After changes of ministry from Earl Grey to Viscount 
Melbourne, and then to Sir Robert Peel, whose painty was 
much stronger, but still in a minority. Lord Mel- 
bourne again, in April, 1 835, became prime minister, pjfo^m 'fct. 
with Lord Palmerston as foreign secretary, and 

Lord John Eussell as home secretary. In the same year the 
Municipal Reform Act was passed, by which an old corrupt 
system in the local government of towns was swept away, and 
die ratepayers, who found the money for local purposes, re- 
ceived the right of electing the town-councillors who spent it. 
In 1836 a Marriage Act removed another remnant of religious 
bigotry and intolerance by giving Dissenters the right of being 
married in their own chapels instead of by the forms and 
ministers of the Established Church. 

10. William IV. died at Windsor on June 20th, Death of 
1837, aged seventy-two. William IV. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

VICTORIA, 1837. 

1. The Princess Alexandrina Victoria, only daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III., 

now came to the throne. She was just over the Accession 
legal age of 18 years, having been born on May of Victoria. 
24th, 1819. 

2. The crown of Hanover, whicli could not, by the law of 
that country, be worn by a female sovoreigu, now passed to 
the Duke of Cumberland, fifth son of George III. Hanover 
The connection of England with Hanover, which separated 
under George I. and George II. had been regarded fro'" ^ng- 
with jealous dislike by the British people, and had . *" * 
drawn us into expensive Continental wars, now finally ceased. 
The kingdom of Hanover has also come to an end, we may 
here note, by Prussian conquest in 1866. 
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3. The new soyereign was a yonng lady of excellent talentM, 
admirably trained by her mother, the Duchess of Kent, for 
the high position she was destined to iill. Not only 

in the accomplishments of an English lady, but in f 'v/'^*^*^^'' 
the knowledge specially required by the constitu- 
tional ruler of a yast empire, she had become thoroughly pro- 
ficient. It is needless to dwell upon her virtues — her deyotion 
to duty, her pure and noble character as a woman and a queen ; 
the loye of her subjects, the high esteem of the whole civilized 
world, amply testify to these. More than a thousand yearn 
have passed since her great and good ancestor, King Alfred, 
sat on the throne she fills ; and it is not too much to say, that 
in all the long line of his descendants none has come nearer 
than Victoria to him, the almost perfect model of public and 
of private excellence. For upwards of forty years of rule slie 
has so borne herself that the sharpest eye has seen little even 
to criticize, and less still to deem worthy of the faintest 
blame. 

4. In 1837 and 1838 distress and discontent, caused by bad 
harvests and slack trade, prevailed among the lower class of 
artisans. The corn-laws still, in bad seasons, made 

bread dear, and their oppressive weight gave scope ^^^^jg^jj'*'^' 
to wild and, in many cases, seditious agitators. A 
party of unreasoning reformera arose, called Chartists, The 
six points of the Peoples Charter, which they called on parlia- 
ment to enact, were voting by ballot (secret voting, a^inst 
bribery and intimidation of electors), universal sufi'rage (every 
man to be a voter), annual parliaments, payment of salary to 
members of the House of Commons, abolition of the property- 
qualification for seats in that house, and the division of the 
kingdom into equal electoral districts. Of these, voting by 
ballot has become law by an act passed in 1872 ; the property- 
qualification is virtually, though not formally, done away with. 
When the House of Commons, by a large majority, declined 
to consider the new Charter, riots occurred in several places. 
At Newport, in Monmouthshire, there was some loss of life in 
conflict with the military, and the ringleader, John Frost, and 
two others, were convicted and transported for life. 

5. A very diflercnt class of men was headed by Mr. Richard 
Cobden, a millowner of Manchester, of remarkable powers as 
;i lucid expounder of the true principles of poli- 
tical economy. These men aimed at securing Law^LcaRue 
prosperity for the country by freeing commerce 

from the fetters which restrained it. The high duties paid at 

the custom-house, on numerous articles of raw material that 

(25) 2B 
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we imported, were injuring our manufactures, and preventing 
tlie increased consumption which, with lower duties, would 
yield a higher revenue. To give cheap bread to those whose 
labour was a great source of the country's wealth, was the 
first object with these true benefactors of their fellow-citizens. 
They formed at Manchester, in 1838, the famous Anti-com- 
law League^ with the avowed purposes of procuring the repeal 
of the corn-laws, and of freeing trade from the injurious im- 
posts. The clear expositions of Cobden, and the eloquent 
appeals of Mr. John Bright, delivered at countless meetings 
held year after year throughout the land, prepared the way 
for a complete and peaceful triumph of intelligence and truth. 

6. On February 10th, 1840, Queen Victoria was married 
to her first cousin, Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Marriaee ^® proved to be, in all things, worthy of her 
of the choice. A man of high and cultivated talents, he 
Queen. \i^^ besides, rare prudence and discretion. He 
was the best of husbands, as a devoted helper and a wise 
adviser, and, in a most difficult position, made not one^ serious 
mistake. The country owes him a deep debt of gi-atitude, not 
only for the help he gave the sovereign in her discharge of 
arduous duties, but for his services in promoting science, art, 
and every scheme of social improvement. In November, 
1840, the first child of this happy union was born — the 
Princess Royal, future empress of Germany; a year later, in 
November, 1841, the heir to the throne, Albert £dwai*d. 
Prince of Wales, was added to the family. Seven other 
children followed — the last, the Princess Beatrice, being bom 
in 1857. 

7. In 1839 the First Chinese (or Opium) War had begun. 
The Chinese government was trying to prevent the importa- 

First ^^^^ ^^ *^^ drug from India, and British raer- 
Chinese chants persisted m the traffic. The seizure of our 

War. traders, who defied the Chinese edicts, led to a 
conflict. In November, Biitish men-of-war fired on Chinese 
junks in the Canton river. In June, 1840, the island of 
Chusan, on the east coast of China, was taken ; in January, 
184!, the Bogue Forts, at the mouth of the Canton river, 
fell into our hands ; and next, the island of Hong-Kong. The 
capture of Amoy, Ningpo, and Nanking by our troops, in 
1842, led to the Peace of Nanking, Hong-Kong was ceded 
to us ; a sum of four millions for our war-expenses was paid ; 
and the five ports. Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Foochoo, and 
Shanghai were opened to the trade of foreign nations. Chinese 
exclusiveuess had received its first blow, though it was one 
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dealt bj us 'witli very doubtful justice as regards the origin 
of the quarrel. 

8. In 1840 we played a chief part in the War in Sp'ia, 
undertaken by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, 
united by Lord Palmerston (the foreign secretary) 

in alliance for the defence of Turkey. The Sultan's ^y^J" 
vassal, Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, had re- 
volted, and his army had overrun Syria, under his son, Ibra 
him Pasha, commander of the fleet destroyed at Navarino. 
An English fleet, under Admiral Sir Bobert Stopford, and 
Commodore (the late Admiral) Sir Charles Napier, along 
with Turkish and Austrian ships, bombarded Bey rout, Sidon, 
and Acre. The Egyptians were forced to quit Syria, and 
peace between Turkey and Mehemet Ali followed. 

9. At home distress continued, caused by bad seasons and 
the false policy of corn-laws and high duties. In September, 
1841, the Melbourne ministry, defeated in the 31^ Robert 
general elections, resigned office, and Sir Bobert Peel's Ad- 
Peel, with a large Conservative majority in the '"•"••tration. 
Eouse of Commons, became prime minister .for the second 
time. Lord Lyndhurst was lord-chancellor. Lord Aberdeen 
was foreign secretary, and Sir James Graham was home secre- 
tary. This memorable government continued in office for six 
years. A change in the corn-law was made in 1842, but 
high duties on the principle of the sliding scale, introduced in 
1829, were retained. In this graduated duty the amount 
paid at the custom-house, on each quarter of imported corn, 
diminished as the price in the home-markets rose. The land- 
owners and farmers, with a natural but ignorant and selfish 
view, were all in favour of the high duties on corn, which 
kept up the price of a chief source of their incomes. It was 
their influence that had placed Sir Bobert Peel in power. For 
some years, therefox'e, he held out against the agitation of the 
Mancnester League. The financial measures of his government 
were bold and progressive in the direction of Free- trade. The 
revenue was largely increased by the imposition of an Income- 
tax of sevenpence in the pound on all incomes above ^150 
a-year. In 1844 and 1845 Peel was thus enabled either to 
abolish or largely to reduce duties both of the custom-house 
and of the excise, which interfered with manufactures, and 
raised the price of articles most needful to the welfare of the 
people. In this way bricks, and soap, and glass were rendered 
cheaper, and trade was further helped by the removal of duties 
paid on goods exported. 

10. In Ireland, O'ConnelFs violent agitation for the "Bepeal 
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of the Uuiou" had continue'!. In October, 1843, he was 
arretted, and being tried at Dublin, was sentenced 
O^onnell to impiTsonment for seditious language ill February, 
1844. The Houae of Lords raversed the judgment 
of the Dublin uourt, and (yConnell was released, but his in- 
fluence iras gone. He died abroad ia 1847. 

II. In 1846 the question of the Corn-laws came to a crisis. 
Tliere was a very bad harvest in England, and through a new 
Repeal of ^'^^ terrible disease the crop of potatoes, the chief 
the Corn- food of the people, liad almost wnollj failed in Iiv- 
lawi. lauiJ. The price of wheat in EngLind was very 
high, and on the Irish poor a famine quickly came. To be 
brief, in June, 1846, the Repeal of the Corn-lawi was effecteit 
by Sir Bobert, after a vain attempt on his part to transfer the 
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after three years to 1*. This triumph of sound policy, of 
Cobden, aud of the Anti-Com-Law League, was the destruc- 
tion of Sir Robei-t Peel's government. A section of the Con- 
servatives, who called themselves " Protectionists," as the 
protectors of the interests of landowners and farmers, joined 
with the Liberals, and on June 29th defeated the ministry in 
the House of Commons on a biU introduced to check outrages 
in Ireland. Sir Robert Peel resigned at once, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord John Bussell as prime minister, with Lord 
Palmerston again as foreign seci*etary. The famine which 
now raged in Ireland was relieved by large sums voted by 
Parliament, and the population was lessened by the emigra- 
tion to America which, on a very great scale, now set in. 
These events bring us to the end of 1847. 

12. Early in 1848 the Continent was thrown into confusion 
and alarm by a Third French Revolution. The resistance 
made by the French minister Guizot to a peaceful Third 
movement in favour of parliamentary reform led French 
to a violent outbreak. In February Louis Philippe Revolution, 
came as a fugitive to England, and a Republican government 
was set up in France. 

13. A feeble attempt of the Chartists in April to get up an 
insurrection in London was made a ridiculous failure by the 
military arrangemeuts of the Duke of Wellington, Attempted 
and by the determined attitude of many thousands rising of 
of the loyal and respectable inhabitants, who were Chartists, 
sworn-in as special constables for the support of the law and 
institutions of the country. The proceeaincs of the lOth of 
April, 1848, were a quiet and significant hint to rulers in 
otner lands that the way to keep off revolutions is to remove 
abuses in due time by peaceful and effectual reform. 

14. An attempt at rebellion in Ireland was ended in July 
by the arrest of its leader, Mr. Smith O'Brien, a Attempted 
patriotic gentleman of high character, but feeble rebellion in 
judgment. He was convicted, with three others, Ireland, 
of high treason, and transported. 

15. An Act of Parliament was passed this year for the trans- 
ference to other possessors of much of the debt-loaded land in 
Ireland. In the Encumbered Estates Court many properties 
found by sale new, wealthy, and enterprising owners. This 
wise measure, the relief afforded by emigratiou, the increase of 
manufactures, the cultivation of corn, and the feeding of cattle 
on the rich pastures, in place of an aJmost sole dependence on 
that one precarious root-crop, the potatoes, have rendered 
Ireland fairly prosperous. 
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In 1849 the principles of free-trade were followed further 
yet, and almost to the end, by the Repeal of the Navigation 
Repeal of LoAvs, In 1672, under Charles II., jealousy of 
the Naviga- Dutch commerce had caused the passing of an act 
tion Laws, to favour English interests. No goods could' be 
imported into England from Ajsia, Africa, or America, except 
in an English-built ship, having an English captain, and a 
crew three-fourths English. All goods imported from any 
European state in foreign ships paid a higher duty than those 
brought in English vessels. Dutch ships were forbidden to 
enter English ports with cargo. In 1822 many of these re- 
strictions were removed, and in 1849 foreign ships were put 
on a level with British, and our vast and ever-growing trade 
with all parts of the world became free and open. 

16. In 1850 the nation mourned the loss of Sir Robert Peel, 
the great official promoter of Cobden's free-trade doctrines. 

Death of ^^^ ^ most distinguished member of the House of 
Sir Robert Commons. He died on June 29th in his sixty- 
Peel. third year, four days after a severe fall from his 
horse on Constitution Hill in London. 

17. In 1861, during a time of perfect peace abroad and great 
prosperity at home, the Great Exhibition of the Works of Art 

The Great ^^^ Industry of All Nations was held in Hyde 
Exhibition Park, London. In a building made of glass and 
of 1861. iron, covering twenty acres, and called the Crystal 
Palace, a vast collection of goods from all parts of the world 
was exhibited from May until October, and attracted several 
millions of delighted spectators. The great deviser and pro- 
moter of the scheme was Prince Albert, the good, wise husband 
of the sovereign; the benefits derived from the great show 
have been in many points important and busting. The same 
year saw the repeal of the window-tax, a foolish and cruel 
impost which had deprived many people of a due share of 
heaven's free light and air within their homes. The boon was 
but another sheaf in the great harvest of good reaped by the 
nation from parliamentary reform. 

18. In February, 1862, Lord John Bussell's government was 
defeated in the House of Commons on a militia bill, and for a 
Death of the ^®^ months the Conservatives were in power with 

Duke of the Earl of Derby as prime minister, and Mr. 
Wellington. Digraeli as chancellor of the exchequer. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, the Duke of Wellington, the foremost subject 
and the most trusted and devoted counsellor of the queen, 
died, aged eighty-three, at Walmer Castle in Kent He was 
buried in November at St. Paul's Cathedral with a superb 
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display of military pomp, made more impressive bv the dense 
aud silent crowds that watched its course, and by the ceaseless 
mournful strains of HaudePs and Beethoven's music. The con- 
queror of Napoleon and his marshals, the deliverer of Europe, 
the Prince of Waterloo, passed away into history, greater in 
wise men's estimation as an embodiment of true devotion to 
his country, his sovereign, and his duty even than as a happy 
combination of boldness and of prudence in the field of battle 
and the difficult campaign. 

19. Before the end of the year Lord Derby's government 
was defeated in the House of Commons on the question of 
Mr. Disraeli's financial propositions, and a Coalition 
Ministry came into power. In this were united ^iJffn^"*!?" 
Liberals, Whigs, and Peelites, or followers of Sir 

Robert Peel, including several eminent men selected and 
trained by him for a political career. The Earl of Aberdeen 
was prime minister ; Lord John Russell and Lord Clarendon 
were, in succession, foreign secretaries; Lord Palmerston, home 
secretary ; and Mr. Gladstone, chancellor of the exchequer. 

20. In 1863 the commercial prosperity of the country, under 
the system of free-trade, reached a height never before attained. 
In parliament Mr. Gladstone displayea his splendid Abolition of 
financial and oratorical ability in bringing forward various 
and carrying his famous budget (the name given taxes, 
to the proposals of a government for the levying of the annual 
taxes and the arrangement of the year's expenditure). The 
budget of 1863 struck off more duties from articles which 
were taxed by the customs and excise, and put an end to a 
relic of feudal privilege attaching to real property by making 
a succession' duty payable on its inheritance. It was in this 
year, too, that a beginning was made in the gradual abolition 
of mischievous political and parliamentary patronage by the 
throwing open of appointments in the civil service of India to 
a competitive examination of candidates. 

21. The repose of England and of Europe was now, after a 
general peace of nearly forty years, to be disturbed by a storm 
of war. The ambition of Russia was the immediate ^u%%\9. 
cause of conflict. Our old ally, the Emperor invades 
Alexander, had died in 1826, and been succeeded Turi<ey. 
by his younger brother Nicholas. Aiming at the possession 
of Constantinople, and making a pretext of quarrel out of 
Turkey's treatment of her Christian subjects, the Emperor 
Nicholas, in July, 1863, invaded Turkey, aud met with a stout 
resistance from her troops. 

22. England and France united in opposition to the designs 
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oi BuaBia. France was at this time ruled, as an empire, by 

Encland ^^i^ Napoleon (third son of Louis Bonaparte, 

and France brother of the great Napoleon, and formerly King 

•«J«* of Holland), who had seized supreme power in 

^' December, 1851, and had become Emperor of the 

French in 1852. On March 28th, 1854, war was declared 

against Russia. 

23. In the early autumn an allied English and French force 
of about 50,000 men crossed over from Varna, on the eastern 

The allied ^oast of Turkey, to the peninsula called the 
forces land Crimea. The English were commanded by Lord 
*J\ **»« Baglau (who f ou^t-at Waterloo as Lord Fitzroy 
"***' Somerset, and had been Wellington's private 
secretary), the French by Marshal St. Amaud, and the armies 
landed at Eupatoria, on the western coast of the Crimea, on 
September 14th, 1854. On September 19th, as they marched 
southwards on the great Russian fortress of Sevastopol, a 
cavalry-skirmish with the Cossacks occurred at the River 
Bulganak. 

24. The Russian army in gi*eat force then blocked the way^ 
and their entrenched position on the heights above a small 

stream called the Alma seemed to defy the allies 
the*Aima ^ *^ assault. At the battle of the Alma, on Sep- 
tember 20th, the French and English troops, after 
a gallant attack, stormed the Russian redoubts, and drove the 
enemy, with their general. Prince Menschikoff, in flight 
towards Sevastopol, with the loss to them of 6000 men. The 
allies now made a flank march inland by Baktshi-Serai, and 
across the rivers Belbek and Tchernaya, to the south of Sevas- 
topol, where they established themselves by the end of Sep- 
tember. The English base of operations was Balaklava 
harbour, 7 miles south of Sevastopol, and the French was 
Kamiesch Bay, 3^ miles south-west of the fortress. The 
formal siege of the place was then begun, and on October 
17th the First Bombardment occurred. The results of this 
were trifling, owing to the energy of the Russian defence 
under General Todleben as engineer. 

25. The Russians, trying to raise the siege by operations 
outside, organized an attack on the English position, and this 

caused the battle of Balaklava on October 26th, 
B*ak?av^ 1854. The contending parties here were, on the 

one side, some Turks, manning redoubts in the 

valley below the English lines ; the English, that is, the 93d 

Highlanders, under Sir Colin Campbell; the Heavy Horse 

rigade, namely, the Scots Greys, the Enniskillen Dragoons^ 
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and the Dragooo* Guards; the Light Horse Brigade of Lancers 
and Hussars under Lord Lucan and Lord Caraigan ; and the 
French cavah-y called Chasseurs (TAfrique: on the other side, 
Russians in large force, cavalry, infantry, and artillery under 
General Liprandi. The incidents of the battle were, that the 
Russians took the Turkish redoubts ; a Russian cavalry charge 
was repulsed by the 93d Highlanders in line; the Russian 
cavalry was totally defeated by the English heavy horse ; the 
English light cavalry charged and took Russian guns (owing 
to a mistake in the sense of an order from Lord Raglan, who 
really meant them to prevent the Russians from carrying off 
the Turkish guns taken in the redoubts), but were compiled 
by overwhelming force to retreat with heavy loss, covered by 
a brilliant charge of the Chasseurs d'Afrique, who drove otf 
some Russian guns, and saved us many lives. 

26. On October 26th there occurred the great sortie, or 
first battle, of lukermann. Here a formidable attack of the 
Russians on our works was repulsed by Sir de 

Lacy Evans, and by the French under General in^ermknn 
Bosquet. November 5th, 1864, was made for ever 
memorable by the battle of Inkermann. In this famous 
struggle 8000 English, aided by 6000 French at the end of 
the fight, defeated a force of 40,CKX) Russians who attacked the 
right flank of our position. This was, in some respects, a vic- 
tory unequalled in our history; the Russian attacks were 
repulsed with a loss to them of 14,000 men ; General Cathcart 
was killed on our side. 

A winter of dreadful suffering and loss to the English 
troops followed, owing to the want of proper arrangements 
for the supply of food, fuel, shelter, and warm clothing. At 
this juncture Sardinia joined the cause of the Allies by send- 
ing 5000 men to the Crimea under General La Marmora. A 
lady named Florence Nightingale acquired unsought fame by 
her skilful and devoted care of the sick and wounded in our 
hospitals at Scutari, near Constantinople. 

27. In January, 1866, Mr. Roebuck attacked the ministry 
by a motion for inquiry into their conduct of the war, and on 
their defeat by a large majority Lord Aberdeen ^^^ p^|_ 
resigned. Lord Palmerstou became prime minister, merston's 
and his vigorous character was soon shown in the administra- 
management of the contest. In the early spring of * *^"* 
1855 a railway was made from the harbour of Balaklava to 
the English camp, and a submarine telegraph cable, laid from 
the Turkish province of Bulgaria to the Crimea, afforded 
hourly communication with England and France, The Rus- 
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weve podicd D«arer. and oa April 19th and 21st the Russian 
rifle-pits is front of their strtrng wort allied the Redan were 
taken. Sorties made both daily and nightly by the enemy 




against our lines were constantly repulsed. The French com- 
mand was now transferred from Canrobert to the more deter- 
mined General P^liasier. The Third Bombardment took place 
on Jtine 6th. On the 7th some important Russian works were 
attacked and permanently occupied by the English and French 
troops. On June 17th and 18th the Fourth Bombardment aivi 
*Vr)( Aaanlt took place. After a heavy fire on the firat of 
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these days, the allies hoped on the 18tb to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of their struggle against each other at 
Waterloo by victoriously fighting side by side against the 
Russians. They were doomed to disappointment. The French 
were repulsed with heavy loss in their attack on the Malakoff 
works. Our troops were equally unfortunate in their assault 
on the Eedan. On June 28th Lord Eaglan died, and was 
succeeded in the command by General Simpson. Prince 
Gortschakoff succeeded Menschikoff in the command of the 
Bussians. The Allies now made such progress with their 
siege- works, and kept up such a heavy fire, that the Bussians 
made another attempt to raise the siege from the outside; and 
on August 16th the French, Turks, and Sardinians totally 
defeated a Bussian attack in great force at Traktir Bridge on 
the Tcheruaya, the Bussians losing 6000 men. This was suc- 
ceeded by the Fifth Bombardment on August 17th, and on 
the 23d the French captured an outwork of the Malakoft*. 
Tbe end of the long siege drew near. Early the next month 
the Sixth (and last) Bombardment, and the Second (and suc- 
cessful) Assault took place. 

29. During the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of September, 1855, 
such a terrific fire was kept up by the French and English 
gunners on the Bussian works and town, that many 
of the enemy's guns were dismounted, and their 3^^"^ °i^ 
batteries knock^ to pieces, a ship-of-war in the 
harbour took fire, the buildings of the town were fired and 
shattered, and the Bussian daily loss was 2500 men. On Sep- 
tember 8th the French, in great force, assaulted and took the 
Malakoff, the key of the Bussian position ; and the English 
ajBsaulted and took, but could not hold, the powei*ful work 
called the Redan, and were driven out of it by the ever-grow- 
ing body of the enemy who had abandoned the Malakoff In 
extenuation of this mortifying failure it is to be urged, on 
behalf of our troops, that General Simpson's arrangements for 
the assault were quite inadequate, and he sent 3000 men to 
attack a work far stronger than the Malakoff, which P61issier 
attacked with 30,000 of his best troops. Supporting troops, 
also, for the English assaulting-columns were wholly wanting, 
and the disastrous result was inevitable. During the night 
the Bussians retreated across the harbour, by a bridge of 
boats, to their forts on the northern side, after blowing up 
their forts on the southern side, and sinking their fleet. The 
Allies afterwards destroyed the docks by gunpowder, reduc- 
ing the great Bussian fortress and arsenal to the ruinous state 
in which, to this day, it' remains. 
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30. We must now turn to the uaval operations of the war. 
lu 1854 au English fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Napier 

went to the Baltic. The Russian fleet remained in 
£marsund. safety behind the unassailable forts of Gronstadt. 
' The only success achieved in this quarter in 1854 
was the Capture of Bamarsund. This fortress, on one of the 
Aland Isles, neai* to Stockholm, was a standing menace to 
Sweden, and its destruction was resolved on. It was bom- 
barded and taken by the allied sailors and marines, and 
then the French and English fleets left the Baltic for the 
winter. 

31. In 1855 Admiral Dundas succeeded Napier in command 
of the Baltic fleet, and then occurred the Bombardment of 

Bombard- Sveaborg^ a fortress on the north side of the Gulf 

ment of of Finland. English gunboats, moving in a circle 

®^'******^- at a range of 3000 yards, poured a terrific shell-fire 

into the Russian works, which formed a Gibraltar of the north, 

until everything explosive and combustible in the place was 

blown up and burned, with no loss to our men. 

32. In the Black Sea the first operation was, in 1854, the 
Bombardmmkt of Odessa. Our fleet under Admiral Lyons, 

Bombard- ^^ * French fleet, did some damage to the forts. 

ment of On October 17th our fleet joined the French fleet 

Odessa. \j^ i\^^ Bombardment of Sevastopol. Xhe ships en- 

gsiged the powerful forts defending the harbour. Idttle damage 

was done to the Russians ; the allied fleets suffered severe loss 

in men from shell-fire. 

33. In May, 1855, there was an expedition into the Sea of 
Azov. An English squadron of light vessels captured Kertcb, 

Expedition Yenikale, and other places, and destroyed large 
into the Sea quantities of Russian forage and other stores. An 
of Axov. Knglish squadron went also to the White Sea, 
blockaded Archangel, and did some damage on the coast. 
Some of our ships engsiged the Russian forts at Petropaulovski, 
on the south-east coast of Kamtschatka, in the north-east of 
Asiatic Russia, and were repulsed with much loss. The 
ireneral result of naval operations was to show the impos- 
sibility of wooden and unarmoured ships snooeasfully encoun- 
tering the heavy artillery of modem days, mounted upon 
eiirthworks or stone batteries. 

34. The war ended with the Treaty of Paris, signed on 

March 30th, 1856. By the terms of this peace 

^fSS.***^ the Russian protectorate in the principalities <>f 

Moldavia and Wallachia was abolished, the fr«^e- 

dom of the Danube and its mouths was established, and the 
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Christian subjects of the Sultan of Turkey were placed under 
the protection of the contracting powers, £nglaud, France, 
Buasia, Austria, and Sardinia. 

36. Before the end of 1856 we were engaged in the Second 
Chinese War. A small native ship, called a lorcha, flying the 
British flag, was boarded in the Canton river by second 
the Chinese police, who arrested the crew. Com.- Chinese 
missioner Yeh, of Canton, refused to make an ^*''- 
apology to Sir John Bowring, British minister at Hong-Kong. 
The forts defending Canton were then attacked, and the town 
itself was shelled by our fleet in October, 1866, and a suburb 
was burned. A fleet of junks in the Canton river was de- 
stroyed by Admiral Seymour. The Chinese still refused ad- 
mission to Canton for British subjects on the demand of Lord 
Elgin, our ambassador, who was accompanied by a French 
envoy, Baron Gros. Hostilities were resumed, and in December, 
1857, occurred the Capture of Canton, After a bombardment 
English and French troops stormed the town. Commissioner 
Yeh was taken, and sent prisoner to Calcutta. 

36. In June, 1868, the ambassadors of England and France 
made an arrangement with the Chinese, called the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, by which five new ports, including 
Formosa and Hainan, were opened to our trade, jie^tgin^ 
and British subjects, with passports, were to be 
admitted to any part of China. Christianity was to be toler- 
ated, and a sum of money paid towards our expenses in the 
war. 

37. At about the same time a war with Persia was being 
waged. Persia had interfered with the independence of Herat, 
a city on the frontier of Afghanistan, and Sir James 
Outram was sent from India with an expedition to ^'J-JJa.*' 
the Persian Gulf. Bushire was taken, and the 
Persian troops were defeated in actions near Khooshab. 
Mabommerah was captured, and the Shah's army was routed, 
early in 1857, at Barazjoon by Sir James Outram. Persia was 
thus forced to acknowledge the independence of Herat. In 
this expedition Colonel Havelock, soon to win immortal fame 
in India, served under that noble iind chivalrous soldier 
Outram. 

38. In February, 1858, Lord Palmeraton resigned office 
with his colleagues when they were defeated in the House of 
Commons on a bill dealing with conspiracies got up 

in Britain against foreign sovereigns. The plot of ein'rejectcS. 

Orsini, an Italian, against the French emperor, 

which ended in the explosion of some bomb-shells in a street 
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of Paris, nearly killing the emperor and empress on their way 
to the opera, had been contrived in Englana. On the applica- 
tion of the French government, Lord Palmerston propoaed to 
treat such plots as felonies, and the jealousy of our public 
opinion was roused in favour of the British right of sheltering 
political refugees. The Earl of Derby became premier again, 
with Mr. Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons. 

39. During their tenure of office a remnant of reb'gious in- 
tolerance disappeared. The right of Jews to sit in Parliament 

Jews ad- ^^^ granted. Since the repeal of the Test Act in 
mitted to 1828 Jews had been excluded by the words on the 
Parliament, trtte faith of a Christimiy inserted in the declaration 
made by a member on taking his seat, and substituted for the 
old sacramental test. Baron Kothschild now entered the 
House of Commons by right of his membership for the city of 
London. In June, 1859, Lord Derby gave up office on the 
defeat of a bill for further parliamentary reform. Lord Pal- 
merston, with a new parliament, the sixth of Queen Victoria's 
reign, became prime minister again, with Mr. Gladstone as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Lord John Bussell as foreign 
secretary. 

40. A most important movement of a patriotic kind marked 
the beginning of this second, last, and long-continued course of 
Origin of our P^^^r ^^Id by the veteran, popular, sprightly, 

Volunteer determined, and judiciousPalmerston. A number 
system. Qf f^rench colonels, in an address to their emperor 
after the affair of Orsini, had spoken of England as a de7i of 
assassinSj and hinted, not obscurely, at invasion. A burst of 
indignation in this country led to the enrolment, under the 
sanction of the government, of a large number of volunteers. 
The growth and permanence of this force of citizen-soldiere 
are facts to which we owe the existence of several hundred 
thousands of skilled riflemen, with no small number of gunners 
and engineers, not indeed ready for the field against a well- 
trained army, but likely to deter the boldest foe from ven- 
turing an armada to our shores. 

41. The valiant vapouring of a few French officers could 
do nothing to estrange great nations newly knit together in 
Commercial the bonds of social intercourse and of brotherhood 
Treaty with upon the battle-field, and in I860 a Commercial 

ranee. Treaty was concluded with France. The great 
free-trader Cobden arranged the details in discussion with 
the Fi-ench economists and statesmen; the great financier 
Gladstone, pupil of Peel, inheritor of Pitt's commercial scheme 
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of 1787, carried the matter through the Conimous as a paii; 
of his budget. 

42. A third Chinese war had broken out. The perversity 
and bad faith of the Chinese government led them to break 
or to evade the terms of the Treaty of Tieu-tsin, 

and their cunning caused for once a severe dis- Chinese War. 
aster to our fleet. In 1850 the squadron, under 
Admiral Hope, was repulsed with great loss in an attack on 
the forts at the mouth of the Peiho river. The enemy had 
assembled a great force, and their numerous cannon, aimed 
and flred by European gunners, baffled all the gallant efforts 
of our sailors and marines, trying to storm the works by a 
rush over the mud-banks outside them. An expedition was 
then organized in India and sent to China under tne command 
of General Sir Hope Grant. In the autumn of I860 our 
troops, aided by a French force, captured these fatal Taku 
Forts. On October 6th the Emperor of China's summer 
palace near Pekin was taken and plundered; and on the 
12th Pekin itself, the capital, was surrendered to threats of a 
bombardment. 

43. By the Treaty of Pekin, signed on October 24th, the 
terms of the previous treaty were ratified, Tien- 

tsin was opened to our trade, a British minister ip^kin° 
was admitted to the court of Pekin, a district of 
the province of Canton was ceded, and further payments were 
made to meet our expenses in the war. 

44. In December, 1861, the nation and the queen had to 
bear a grievous loss in the death of Prince Albeii;. Death of the 
He died at Windsor Castle, under an attack of Prince 
typhoid fever, on December 14th. The sovereign Oo"»o»*t. 
has never ceased to mourn the loss of her best friend and 
counsellor, nor the nation to miss his services, having regard 
both to her happiness and to its own advantiage. 

45. From 1861 to 1864 the civil war in America, causing 
a continuous blockade of the ports in the cotton-growing 
Southern States of the Union, produced in Eng- 

land the distress known as the Cotton Famine, Famine?" 
The mills of Lancashire, from lack of the raw 
material, stopped working, and hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons — workmen and their families — were brought to penury. 
Public subscriptions and parliamentary aid supported and 
relieved them, and the time of suffering was passed through 
with a patience and a quietude honourable to the working- 
classes and to the free institutions of the country enriched by 
their toils. 
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46. In 1862 a second Ore€U Exhibition in London recalled 
Great ExhC ^^ glories of the display in 1851, and proved 

bitionof that much progress in tasteful and substantial 
1862. works of art and industry had been made in the 
interval. 

47. In March, 1863, the heir to the throne, Albert Edward, 
Marriaee Prmce of Wales, married the beautiful Princess 

of thePrlnco Alexandra, daughter of the King of Denmark, 
o aJes. gj^^ Y^g^ proved to be an excellent wife, is much 
esteemed and beloved by the nation, anA has live children for 
the continuance of the dynasty. 

48. In 1864 the tranquillity and prosperity of the country 
continued; and in October, 1865, just after the election of a 

Death of ^^^ parliament, Lord Palmerston closed his long, 
Lord Palmer- actiye, and distinguished career by death at the 
•***"• age of ei^ty-one. He lies in Westminster Abbey 
between the younger Pitt and Charles James Fox. Earl Bus- 
sell now became prime minister, with Mr. Gladstone still as 
chancellor of the exchequer and Lord Clarendon as foreign 
secretary. A new Reform Bill was introduced, and on its 
defeat in June, 1866, the ministry resigned, and the Conser- 
vatives came into power. Lord Derby was now premier for 
the third time, with Mr. Disraeli as chancellor of the ex- 
cbecjuer, and Lord Stanley, son of the prime minister, as 
foreign secretary, 

40. The year 1866 was made a gloomy one by a financial 
panicj and the great failure of the house of Overend & Gumey 
in the city of London, causing severe and wide- 
^^^ ^ ' spread losses, and long-continued stagnation and 
distrust in the commercial world. In 1867 (and 1868 for 
Scotland and Ireland) a new Reform Act passed both houses. 
All householders in boroughs who pay rates, and the better 
class of lodgers, now received the privilege of voting at elec- 
tions to the House of Commons. In counties, the franchise (or 
right of voting) was given to all tenants paying £\2 a-year in 
rent. In the redistribution of seats eleven English boroughs 
were totally disfranchised, and twenty-three others, with a 
population under 10,000, lost one member each ; twenty-five 
seats were given to new boroughs, the London University and 
the Scotch Universities, and twenty -eight new members to 
divisions of counties. Seven members lost by England were 
transferred to Scotland, which now sends sixty representatives 
to the House of Commons. 

50. In 1868 the power of Britain was assei-ted and some 
ame acquired by rapid and complete success in a most just 
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and necessary war. King Theodore of Abyssinia refased to 
liberate certain British captives, missionaries and 
others, whom he had unjustly seized and detained. \var.'^" 
An expedition was sent against him from Bom- 
bay, under the command of General Sir Robert Napier, now 
Lord Napier of Magdala. The forces landed at Aiinesley Bay, 
on the west coast of the Bed Sea, early in 1868, to the number 
of 12,000 fighting men. They marched upon Magdala, nearly 
400 miles distant to the south. Great natural difficulties were 
overcome in making a road through a very wild and moun- 
tainous country, until the Abyssinian army was encountered 
at the Arogee Pass and easily dispersed. The captives were 
then aU surrendered, and this was followed by the capture of 
Magdala on April 12th. This rock-fortress of the Abyssinian 
monarch was stormed with little resistance, and Theodore shot 
himself in despair. 

51. In February, 1868, Lord Derby gave up office from ill- 
health, and Mr. Disraeli became prime minister. The govern- 
ment was defeated by a large majority in the Disestablish- 
House of Commons, on a motion of Mr. Glad- mentof the 
stone's for the disestablishment of the Irish '"»»^ Church. 
Church, and a general election was then held under the new 
Reform Acts, The Libeiul majority elected for the new House 
of Commons was so large that Mr. Disraeli at once resigned, 
in December, and Mr. Gladstone became prime minister, with 
Mr. Robert Lowe as chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Heiiiy 
Austen Bruce (now Lord Aberdare) as home secretary, and 
Lord Clarendon (succeeded on his death, in 1870, by Earl 
Granville) as foreign secretary. The great Liberal orator, Mr. 
John Bright, was one of the cabinet ministers. For five years 
this government was in power, and made some most important 
changes in the law. In 1869 an act was passed for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. By this 
measure the Protestant Church of Ireland ceased to be con- 
nected with the state, and was put on the same level as the 
Roman Catholic religion in that country. No Irish bishops 
or archbishops now sit in the House of Lords, and a portion 
of the reveimes of the Church of Ireland has been set aside 
for the relief of public sufiering and the repair of any unex- 
pected disaster. 

62. In 1870 a further attempt was made to advance the 
cause of internal peace, contentment, and pro- 
sperity in Ireland by the passing of an act on the LaJJj 'Jct^ 
Tenure of Land. In this Irish Land Act the 
relations between landlords and tenants were put on a better 
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footing, and tenants were secured against the loss of money 
spent on the improvement of their farms. 

63. In the same session, the great and important Slemeii- 
taty Education Act was passed. The fall beneficent results 
Elementary ^^ ^^ measure must be awaited in a future blest 
Education by popular enlightenment, by purer morals, and 
Act. \^y a wider, deeper, .ind more real religious life 
amongst the masses of the nation. It must here suffice to 
say that now for the first time in our history provision has 
been made for the thorough, systematic, actual education, in a 
hirge degree at the public expense, of aU the children in the 
liuid whose mental and religious training had been hitherto 
neglected. Up to this time the education of the children of 
the pooixst cliuss, in town and country, had been left to the 
devoted voluntary eftbrts of the Established Church and of 
certain societies. Those efforts^ incapable of dealing with the 
whole vast growing mass of ignorance in courts and alleys, 
8ti*eets and lanes, are now assisted, mainly in the towns, by 
school-boards chosen to direct and to secure the efficient ele- 
mentary education of all children in their respective districts. 
54. At the end of 1871 loyal alarm was deeply roused by 
the severe and nearly fatal illness of the Prince of Wales, 
Illness of ^^ <^ attack of typhoid fever. On December 
the Prince 14th, 1861, his father, the Prince Consort^ had 
of Wales, sunk under the same malady ; almost at the same 
hour, ten years later, the son began to amend, and on February 
27th, 1872, his complete recovei*y was signalized by his at- 
tendance with the queen, his mother, and the princess, his 
wife, at a solemn service of thanksgiving in St. Paul's 
CathedraL 

56. In 1872 disputes with the United States were settled, 
under tne Treaty of Washington (made in the pre- 
^* dffKrl^* vious year) by a board of arbitration sitting at 
ences with Geneva, and differences which, in a former age, 
^rtrt*^' ^^ ^ould have most likely caused a sanguinary and 
* ' "^ * costly war, were peacefully adjusted by discussion 
and concession. 

56. In 1874 some of our troops were engaged in a war with 
the King of Ashantee, one of the most powerful of the native 
chiefs in Western Africa, who attacked our native 
Ashant**** allies on the Gold Coast, and threatened the settle- 
ment of Cape Coast Castle. A British force* which 
included some of our best regiments, as the 42d Hi|^ilaiMleis 
HI id the 23d Welsh Fusiliers, was sent out under the command of 
Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, and arrived at Cape Coast 
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Castle in January, 1874. The short campaign which ensued 
vfaSf perhaps, of a character unexampled m our military his- 
tory lor the peculiar difficulties involved, and the triumphant 
skill displayed in overcoming them. The force, including a 
Naval Brigade and some rocket-batteries, marched inland 
upon Coomassie, the capital. A great part of the jouruey was 
made thiough dense jungle, where the lofty trees, with the thick 
growth of creeping plants, made all a twilight, and the air 
reeked with a steam like that seen in a freshly- watered hot- 
house. On January 20th the considerable Kiver Prah was 
crossed, and by the 31st the Ashantees, in great force, were 
encountered at a place called Amoaful. Our army of 2500 men 
was assailed in front, both flanks, and rear, and the incessant 
stream of bullets from hidden enemies, counting at least ten 
to one against us, shook for a moment, it is said, even the 
nerves of the Highlanders. Shells, rockets, and Snider- bullets, 
followed by a well-timed bayonet charge, cleared the road at 
last, and drove the Ashantees, who had fought with great 
bravery, in headlong flight. After four more days of fighting, 
less severe in character, Coomassie was entered and burned by 
our troops, who immediately returned to the coast, and re- 
embarked before the dreaded rainy season set in. The result 
of the war was the complete discomfiture of the Ashantee 
nation, and the establishment of our power in West Africa, 
for the first time, on a solid basis, likely to prove beneficial to 
the natives. 

57. Early in 1874 a change of government took place. The 
general election which then occurred completely altered the 
position of parties in the House of Commons, ^^^ Boacons- 
and gave the Conservatives a majority of more field's ad- 
than fifty members. Mr. Gladstone and his ministration, 
colleagues resigned, and Mr. Disraeli (now Earl of Beacons- 
field) oecame prime minister for the second time, with Sir 
Staflbrd North cote as chancellor of the exchequer, the Earl of 
Derby as foreign secretary, and Mr. Bichard Assheton Cross 
as home secretary. 

58. We must now deal briefly with the rapid growth 
during the present century, and especially during the present 
reign, of tne colonial empire of Britain. Our q^^ y^^,. 
language and our institutions have been carried traiian 
to, and planted with enduring hold in, a new colonics. 
Britain beyond the seas, on the opposite side of the globe. 
In those regions our kinsmen keep the festival of Christmas 
at outdoor banquets spread beneath the shade of trees that 
give a welcome shelter from December's scorching sun. Aus- 
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tralia is divided into five great colonies^ called New Soatfa 
Wales, Victoria, Queenslaud, South Australia, and West 
Australia. New South Wales, first settled in 1788, has now 
a population of over seven hundred thousand, more than twenty- 
four millions of sheep, aud exports reaching thirteen millions 
of pounds in value. Victoria, settled in 1837, and made a 
sej^rate colony in 1861, owes its marvellous progress to the 
discovery of cold in that year, since which time metal to the 
value of nearly two hundred millions of {>ounda sterling has 
been found. Kich also in wool, Victoria yearly exports produce 
of all kinds to the value of nearly twenty millions sterling. 
Queensland, an independent colony since 1859, is rich in gold 
and wool, and annually sends out produce worth four millions. 
South Australia, settled in 1836, now stretches over the centre 
of the Continent to the furthest north, and produces yearly 
wool, and com, and copper worth four millions. West Aus- 
tralia, settled in 1829, is, by comparison with the others, in- 
significant in wealth and population. The whole Australian 
Continent has now over two millions of inhabitants, and, 
with a scantv and unwarlike native population, fast going to 
extinction, has had no history but that of peaceful pro- 
gress. 

69. Tasmania became a sepai'ate state in 1825, is rich in 
- . wool and timber, and has a population of more 

than a hundred thousand, with exports to the value 
of nearly a million and a half sterling. 

60. New Zealand, first colonized in 1839, is about equal in 
size to the British Isles. The existence of a race of native 

warriors has made its history more chequered than 
cw eaian . ^^^^ ^£ ^^ great sister colony. Quarrels between 

the British settlers and the native tribe called Maoris led to a 
war which gave us much trouble. The struggle culminated 
in 1864 in the repulse of a large British force, with 13 
Armstrong guns, by 800 Maori warriors, protected by a pah 
or strong stockade, with rifle-pits in front. Before the end of 
the year our troops, used with more skill and caution, com- 
pelled the natives to sue for peace. The population of New 
Zealand exceeds five hundred thousand, and its exports in 
gold and wool, aud other produce, are worth yearly between 
five and six millions. 

61. Our latest acquisition in this part of the world has been 
The Fiji the peaceful cession by the native rulers of the 
Islands. Fiji (or Feejee) Islands, about 1100 miles north of 

New Zealand, in the year 1874. 

62. Colonial history leads us next to America. In Decern- 
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ber, 1837, a rebellion of small importance broke out in Canada, 
headed by men named Papineau and Mackenzie. 
Quickljr suppr^, the disaffected roee again in '*'^^Z'" 
the same mouth of 1838, and were with ease sub- 
dued by Sir John Colbome. The Earl of Durham, a man of 
wise, firm, and conciliating character, sent out as lord high- 
commissioner, did much to settle matters, and in 1840 Upper 
(or Western) Canada, now called the Province of Ontario, and 
Lower (or £astem) Canada, now called the Province of Quebec, 
were united under one colonial government. 

63. In 1846 the fertile Vancouver's Island, on the western 
coast of North America, was ceded to us by the 

United States, and was united to British Columbia ^^SSl? /"■'• 
in 1866. In 1868 the colony of British Columbia, 
rich in gold and timber, was separated from the Hudson's 
Bay Territory. 

64. In 1867 the two Canadian provinces, and Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, were united under the title of the 
Dominion of Canada. In 1870 the colony of 
Manitoba (founded in 1812, and known as the Bed ofcSiaS. 
River Settlement) joined this confederation, along 

with the vast North-west Territory, and thus the fur-bearing 
domains of the Hudson Bay Company (founded in 1670 by a 
royal charter which expired in 1863) passed first into the 
power of the crown, and then made part of the Canadian 
Dominion. In 1 87 1 British Columbia (with Vancouver's Island ) 
followed, and Prince Edward Island in 1873. The whole of 
British North America, excepting only Newfoundland and 
Labrador, is thus united under one government, having two 
Houses of Parliament, and a governor-general appointed by 
the queen. The importance of this Noru American empire of 
Britain may be estimated by its population, reaching nearly 
to four millions of souls, its annual imports, worth about 
twenty millions, and its exports, valued at sixteen millions, 
of pounds sterling. Its chief wealth is derived from timber, 
metals, corn, fisheries, and furs. 

65. The acquirement of our chief colony in Africa at the 
Cape of Good Hope has been already noticed. Natal, made a 
British settlement in 1843, became a separate 

colony,' independent of Cape Colony, in 1856. In ^^5 ^atk? 
1851 a warlike predatory people called the Kafirs 
(also spelled Caffres) invaded Cape Colony, and gave much 
trouble. Sir Harry Smith, the governor at the Cape, put 
down the outbreak with much energy and skill. British 
KalTraria (acquired in 1853), Basuto Lana,and East Griqualand 
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became provinces of Cape Colony in 1866, 1871, and 1878 
respectively; and the new colony of Griqualand West became 
important from the discovery of diamonds in 1871. The chief 
productions of Cape Colony are cattle, wool, and horses. The 
population now exceeds seven hundred thousand; the yearly 
imports reach over seven millions, and the exports seven millions 
and a half pounds sterling. Natal has sugar, coffee, ivory, 
hides, and wool, over three hundred thousand people, and a 
trade with the United Kingdom worth three millions yearly. 

66. In West Africa the four British settlements oi Sierra 
Leone (purchased from native chiefs in 1787), Gkunbia 

(founded in 1588), the Gold Coast (made a crown 
^colorfres*" colony in 1821 by transfer from an African com- 
pany of 1 750), and Lagos (ceded by the native chief 
in 1861), came under one government in 1866. In 1872 we 
purchased the Dutch settlements on the Gold Coast, and are 
now chief rulers in these pestilential regions, rich in palm-oil, 
wax, and ivory, with a very scanty European population, trad- 
ing with us in exports and imports to the annual value of above 
two millions sterling. 

67. In Asia (apart from India and China) we mnst notice 
that Ceylon became a separate colony in 1801, and that its 

exports (chiefly in coffee, sugar, cinnamon, and rice) 
colonies ^^ ^^® United Kingdom, in 1874, were worth three 

millions sterling. Aden, a fortified town on the 
south coast of Arabia near to the entrance of the Bed Sea, was 
taken from the Arabs in 1839, and is a valuable coaling- 
station for the steam- traffic from Europe to the East. The 
Nicobar Isles in the Bay of Bengal were ceded to us by Den- 
mark in 1869. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar, was 
taken from the French in 1810, is rich in sugar, and 
does a yearly trade valued at six millions. The island of 
Labuan, on the north-west coast of Borneo, became a British 
settlement in 1848, by cession from the native sultan. The 
Straits Settlements, on the Straits of Malacca, consist of 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, Penang, and Singapore. Of 
the^e, Malacca was taken from the Dutch in 1796; Province 
Wellesley became ours in 1798, by cession from a native ruler ; 
Penang, or Prince of Wales' Island, was ceded to us by the 
same native rajah in 1786; the great commercial and shipping 
emporium, Singapore, was bought from the native ruler in 
1819. These settlements export produce (sugar, rice, spices, 
&c.) to the annual value of sixteen, and import goods worth 
yearly seventeen, millions sterling. 
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In the Atlantic Ocean we have St. Helena, taken from the 
Dutch in 1673, and ceded to the crown by the East India 
Company in 1833; the Falkland Islands, east of the Straits 
of Magellan, were occupied in 1833 for the protection of the 
sonthern whale-fishery. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HISTOEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

1. Our rule in India is the wonderful result of British enter- 
prise and energy and valour displayed during above a cen- 
tury of time, though our first connection with the p,^g^ inter- 
country dates from the last years of Elizabeth, course with 
At that time the chief ruler of the land was Akbar, '"*^'*' 
one of a line of Mahometan kings from Tartary. His grand- 
sire Baber had, in Henry VIII.'s reign, founded the Mogul 
Empire, after conquering moat of Hindostan from the old 
Afgnan rulers. The Portuguese were the first of European 
nations to set foot in India in 1510, and they were followed 
by the Dutch a century later. In 1600 Queen Elizabeth 
granted a first charter to the East India Company, and they 
in 1611 founded 2^ factory (a place of business and mercantile 
dep6t) at Surat, near Bombay. 

2. In 1639 a colony was founded at Fort St. George 
(Madras), and this became, in 1652, the seat of the first 
Presidency, or established government. In 1662 

the Island of Bombay came to us from the Portu- p^^s^je™ 
guese, as a portion of the dowry of Catharine of 
Sraganza, Queen of Charles II. In 1668 Charles gave it up 
to the East India Company, and he also granted a new charter 
conveying many exclusive rights of trade. The Company 
grew rapidly in wealth and power, and in 1606 they bought 
from Aurungzebe, the greatest sovereign of the Mogul dyn- 
asty, a small district at the mouth of the River Hooghly. 

3. The building of Fort William gave its first strength and 
importance to Calcutta, where, in 1701, a second 
Presidency was founded. In 1691 Fort St. David, JJ^sldencJ! 
south of Pondicherry, had been erected. 

4. In 1708 Bombay was made a third Presidency. The 
Emperor Aurungzebe ruled with power and glory from 1659 
to 1707, but after him the empire fell into decay. The gover- 
nors of its provinces, called by the various titles of Nabob and 
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Niiam, of Khan and Soabahdar, lecame kiugs leally indepeu- 
ilent of their uomiual master, the Great Mogid, ruling in state 

without Bubetautial power at Delhi. The mvaaiou 
FV^iden^y "^ ""^ Pereiaii nionHrch Nadir Shab, in 1739, has^ 

teued tlie riiiiiof theold dynaat;, and the Mahrftttaa, 
a warlike people, rose by degrees to formidable power. Our 




European foea, the French, had also ad East India CoimMuiT, 
formed in 1664. The chief French settlement was aX I^ndi- 
cherry, south of Madraa; another was at Chandemagore, 
above Cali:utta, on the Hooghly. Each of the three En^iah 
Presidencies, Calcutta in the north, Bombaj in the west, and 
Madras in the east, had a staall force of British soldiere, but 
rest«d mainly for defence on native troops called Sepoyt, from 
the Hindoo word Sipaht, soldier, 

6. The rival European powera in India came first into 

collision in George IT. s reign during the War of the Auatriau 

Robart Succeasion (1741-174.8). lu l746La Bourdonnaia, 

(JjJJ^ the French governor of Mauritius, attacked and 

took Madras; in 1748 it was reetored to us under 

the Treaty of Aix-U-Cbapelle, The aUe, intriguing, and 
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ambitiouB Dupleix, French governor of Pondicherry, aimed 
at conquering all India, and opposed us in a contest of two 
native princes for the title and power of Nabob of the terri- 
tory known as the Carnatic, It was the genius and the daring 
of Robert Clive that turned the tide against the French, and 
in the end laid for Britain the solid basis of her Indian em- 
pire. Clive was first a clerk in a Madras merchant's office, 
and had, in 1746, become an ensign in the army. 

6. In 1751 he struck a great blow at French influence by 
the seizure of Arcot, and by its splendid defence for fifty days 
with a few hundred men, against a force of 10,000 

native troops, who in the end retired beaten. Other ^^'"^5 °^ 
successes against native and French forces, and the 
recovery or Fort St. David, near Pondicherry, made British 
influence, for a time, supreme in Southern India by the year 
1755. In 1756 Clive was made governor of Fort St. David. 
He soon had work provided for him in Bengal. Sunijah 
Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, took Fort William, and entered 
Calcutta on June 20th, 1766. 

7. The next night saw the perpetration of the hideous 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta, The British prisoners, 
146 in number, including one woman, were shut ^-j,^ Black 
up, through the sultry night of that hot climate. Hole of 
in a room of 18 feet in length and 14 feet in breadth. Calcutta. 
Amidst the agonies of thirst and suflbcation, the trampling of 
the strong upon the weak, the ravings of delirium and despair, 
most of our countrymen perished, and in the morning but 23 
pale, staggering, exhausted human creatures issued from the 
den of torment. The woman was one of the survivors. A cry 
of fury and of woe arose when, in the middle of August, this 
fearful story reached Madras, and all eyes turned on Clive as 
the avenger. 

8. He took ship for the Hooghly with a force of 1500 
Sepoys, backed by 900 Europeans, and on January 2d, 1757, 
was master of Calcutta. He then seized the French 
settlement of Chandemagore. Negotiations with ^^'sey.^ 
Surajah Dowlah only ended in the great battle of 
Plassey, fought, on June 23d, 1757, at a village of that name 
south of Cossimbazar, on a branch of the Hooghly. That 
glorious victory gave us, in its far-reaching results, our em- 
pire in India. At Plassey, with 1000 British and 2000 Sepoys, 
Clive routed the Nabob's host of fifty thousand men, more 
than two-thirds of whom were cavalry. The baggage and 
artillery of the foe were taken, and native minds were stamped 
with an impression, never forgotten, always keenly felt, of 
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British soldiers' irresistible might and valonr. The victory 
made us virtual masters of Beugal, Orissa, and Bahar, though, 
for a time, Meer Jaffier, a former vassal of the Nabob's, was 
made nominal ruler. In 1760 Clive returned to England 
and became an Irish peer, as Lord Clive and Baron Plaasey. 

9. An attempt of the natives to recover supremacy wrb 
bravely met by Major (afterwiuxls Sir Hector) Monro. He, 

witii a small force, totally defeated, at the battle 
^intan^ of Buxar on the Ganges, east of Benares, a large 

force under Meer Cossim, now Nabob of Bengal, 
who had massacred the English at Patna, and was marching 
on Calcutta. This was in 1764. 

The next year Clive returned to Calcutta as governor in 
Bengal, and reformed great abuses that had crept into the 
civil and military services of the Company. The East India 
Company now, in 1765, had from Shah Alum, the emperor at 
Delhi, the formal cession of the provinces of Bahar, Orissa, 
and Bengal, and Clive left India finally in 1767. His brief 
and glorious career is best read in Macaula/s brilliant essay. 

10. We must now return to events in Southern India. 
The French and English in the Camatic were again brought 

into the field as enemies by the Seven Years' War 
wSfdlwMh. (1756-1763). Dupleix had quitted India in 1754, 

and left French interests in the hands of Count 
Lally Tollendal, a brave commander, who certainly deserved 
success. In 1758 Lally took and destroyed Fort St. David, 
but was repulsed in an attack on Madras. Another of the 
great captains, whose skill and daring ^ave us empire in the 
East, was now to appear upon the scene of action. In January, 
1760, at the battle of Wandewash, 80uth>west of Madras, Eng- 
lish and Sepoys, commanded by Sir Eyre Coote, defeated the 
French and their native allies under lidly. This victory gave 
us a firm hold on the Camatic, the south-eastern part of the 
peninsula. 

In 1761 Coote, after a long siege and a desperate defence 
of the place by the French and Sepoys under Ijally, forced 
Pondicherry to capitulate. Most valuable plunder was taken, 
and French power in India came to an end. 

11. A few years later things were going badly with our 
interests in the south. The able and audacious Hyder AH, 

H d All ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ kingdom of Mysore, made an alii- 

^ ^^ ' ance, in 1767, with tibe Mahratta chiefs of Central 

India. He ravaged the Camatic, and made peace with us, on 

good terms for himself, in 1769. In 1770 Bengal suffered 

from a famine which swept off millions of the inhabitants. 
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and these disasters, aggravated, if not caused, by the Com- 
pany's misrule, drew the attention of the government at home. 
In 1773 the Regulating Act made a great change in the govern- 
ment of India. 

12. In 1772 the ablest of our Indian statesmen, Warren 
Hastings, had been appointed President at Calcutta, and he 
-was now, in 1774, made the first Governor-GeneraL -j^ f^ ^ 
of India, with authority over all the three Presi- Qovernor- 
dencies. This great man's life, like Clive's, should General of 
be read in detail in Macaulay's essay. During his '»«*•«• 
brilliant, daring, and unscrupulous career, he fought and over- 
came the opposition of the hostile majority in his own council 
of four members, and the intrigues of the natives whom his 
enemies prompted. The revenues were increased in amount, 
and the power of the Company grew. 

13. In 1778 we were again at war with France, and native 
rulers, roused by French intrigues, attacked us in formidable 
force. The wisdom and energy of Hastings, with Hyder All in 
the skilful and brave help of British generals and alliance with 
soldiers, now saved our empire. At first disaster Mahrattas. 
fell upon us. Hyder Ali, Kajah of Mysore, took the field in 

1780, in alliance with the Mahrattas. The enemy's troops 
ravaged the Camatic, and two armies of British and Sepoys 
marched against them. lOne, under Colonel Baillie, repulsed 
an attack made by an immense force, but was ultimately sur- 
rounded by a large army, including 25,000 cavalry under 
Hyder Ali and his son, Tippoo Sahib, at Conjeveram, After a 
desperate fight, in which Baillie was mortally wounded, the rem- 
nant of his men surrendered. The prisoners were treated with 
great cruelty and confined at Seringapatam ; among them was 
Captain (afterwards Sir David) Baird. Our other army, under 
Sir Hector Monro, then retreated to Madras, and Hyder Ali 
seized Arcot. Our hold on Southern India was endangered. 
Hastings now made a truce with the Mahrattas, and turned 
his thoughts to crushing Hyder Ali. 

14. The hero of Wandewash, Sir Eyre Coote, was sent with 
reinforcements from Calcutta, and soon produced a change in 
our affairs. In July, 1781, at (7wfl?c?a^ore (the battle 

is called also that of Porto Novo\ south of Pondi- ouddsSore. 
cherry, Coote, with 7000 men, including but 500 
British, defeated Hyder, who had over 100,000 men beneath 
his banners. The lines of Cuddalore were forced, the batteries 
stormed, and Hyder Ali fled to Arcot. At Pollilore, in August, 

1781, and at Arnee^ south-west of Madras, in 1782, Coote was 
again victorious. Hyder Ali died at the end of 1782, and was 
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succeeded by his son, the famous Tippoo Sahib. In 1784 a 
peace was made on advantageous terms for us, and the Car- 
natic still was ours. 

15. Hastings left India in the spring of 1786, with the land 
at peace and British power established. In 1784 the India 

Billy called Pitfs Bill, made another great change 
Control. ^^ *^® government of British India. The rule of 

our dominious was left nominally in the hands of 
the Court of Directors of the £ast India Company; but 
supreme power in civil and military affairs was really vested 
in a body of commissioners called the Board of Control, con- 
sisting of six privy -councillors (named by the crown), the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the secretaries of state. The 
president of the Board of Control sat in the House of Com- 
mons, and thus affairs in India were brought directly within 
the knowledge of the ruling power at home. For more dian 
seventy years (until 1868) the powers of this India Board 
continued. 

16. Hastings was succeeded as governor-general by Lord 
Comwallis, who held sway from 1786 to 1793, made a corn- 
Renewed plete reform of the company's civil service, and 
war with settled in a permanent shape the system of rais- 

Tippoo Sahib, ijjg ^jjg land-revenue in Bengal. In 1789 the 
south of India was disturbed again by war with Tippoo Sahib, 
eager to avenge his father's defeats by Coote. Cornwallis took 
the field against him at Madras in January, 1791, and in 
March besieged and took by assault the town of Bangalore, 
seventy miles north-east of Seringapatam. In May he marched 
against Seringapatam itself, his enemy's chief fortress, in the 
south of Mysore, but was obliged to retreat from the want of 
supplies. In February, 1792, Lord Cornwallis defeated the 
Mysoreans with great loss before Seringapatam, which was 
then invested and besieged. Tippoo Sahib, dreading the issue, 
made peace, giving up half the territory of Mysore, and paying 
a large indemnity towards the expenses of the war. In 1793 
the East India Company's charter was renewed for twenty 
years, and its exclusive rights of trade to India and China 
were continued. In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley (Lord Mom- 
ington) became governor-general, and much occurred during 
his period of rule, ending in 1806. 

17. In 1798 war, excited by French intrigues, again broke 
Q out with Tippoo Sahib. A powerful force, com- 

Seringapatam. manded by Sir David Baird, having under him 

Colonel Sir Arthur Wellesley, marched upou 

Seringapatam. After a month's siege the war was ended by the 
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capture of Seringapatam in May, 1799. Tippoo Sahib fell 
fighting after the city was entered by our troops. Twenty 
thousand square miles were now added to our territory in 
Southern India, including the coast of Oanara, the district of 
Coimbatore, the passes of the mountains called the Ohatits, 
and Seringapatam itself. We now had firm possession of the 
coast-line, and a direct hold on the centre of India's southern 
plateau. Hyder's and Tippoo's allies, the Mahrattas, still 
remained in formidable strength. The governor-generars bro- 
ther, Colonel Wellesley, the future hero of the Peninsular 
War in Europe, now came to the front in India. 

18. In 1802 the Mahrattas again became troublesome. 
Three of their chieftains — Holkar, Scindiah, and the Kajah 
of Berar — were encouraged by French intrigues to 
combine against us. Sir Arthur Wellesley marched Amye. 
against Scindiah and the rajah; and after taking 
Ahmednuggur, east of Bombay, he gained, in September, 
I803i the splendid victory of Assaye, There, with 5000 men, 
Sir Arthur routed the Mahrattas, who numbered thirty thou- 
sand combatants and had a numerous artillery, commanded 
by French officers. Most of the guns were taken, and one- 
third of our force was left upon the field. This exploit 
was soon followed, in November, by Scindiah's defeat at 
Argaunty north-east of Assaye, where Wellesley was again the 
victor. 

19. In Northern India General Lake was equally successful. 
He marched against the great fortress of Agra, which sur- 
rendered when his batteries opened fire. In No- 
vember, 1803, Lake with great slaughter routed ^Befh?.** 
Scindiah's forces, including many French, at Za^- 

waree, north-west of Agra. The enemy's baggage, guns, and 
colours were taken. Lake also stormed Alighur, south of 
Delhi, and also in 1803 defeated Scindiah on the banks of the 
Jumna, and then easily took Delhi, the capital of Hindostan 
and residence of Shah Alum, last emperor of the Mogul line. 
The results of these operations were that the Mahrattas sub- 
mitted ; Delhi, Agra, and other provinces were added to our 
empire; and French influence in India was finally abolished. 
In 1804 Lord Lake marched against Holkar and a large force 
of ferocious freebooters called Pindarees. After defeating 
them at the battle of Furruckabad, near Futtyghur, and after 
Holkar's infantry had been routed by General Fraaer and 
Colonel Monson, Lake stormed the fort of Deeg, north-west 
of Agra, a stronghold of the Kajah of Bhurtpore. 

20. He then moved to attack Bhurtpore, and, in assailing 
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what was probably the strongest fortress in all India^ met 

Lake's ^ith a series of i-epulses. On January 1st, I806, 

repulses at ground was broken against the fortress, and the 

Bhurtpore. gj^ge beg^ with only four breaching-guns. An 

assault was then deuvered against a very impe^ect breach, 

and was repulsed with severe loss to our troops. On January 

2()th a second so-called breach was made in another quarter, 

and a second assault was beaten back. On February 20th a 

third attack was repelled, and on the next day a fourth had 

the same ending. The total loss was 3000 men; and Lord 

Lake then retired, after driving far from the walls of uu- 

conquered Bhurtpore a relieving force of Pindarees. 

21. Lord Minto was the governor-general from 1807 to 1813, 
and under his rule the diplomacy of Metcalfe, Malcolm, and 

The Sikhs Mountstuart Elphinstone did much to place us on 
and Qhoor- a friendly footing with the Sikhs in the north-west 
•«•• of India, with Cabul, and with Persia. In 1813, 
on the renewal of the company's charter, the trade to India 
was thrown open. From 1814 to 1823 tiie governor-general 
was the Marquis of Hastings. In 1814 the Ghoorkas (wild 
mountain-tribes) of Nepaul harassed our northern frontiers, 
aud a British force was sent against them. Their fortress, 
Kalunga, was abandoned by them after the repulse of two 
assaults, and in the end the Nepaulese were deprived of 12,000 
square miles of laud. 

22. In 1816 our former foes, the Pindarees, wild freebooters 
in Central India, invaded our Madras territory, and formed 

Further de- ^° alliance with certain Mahratta chiefs. A power- 
feats of the ful army under the governor-general and Sir John 

Mahrattas. Malcolm took the field, and completely cleared the 
country of them. Our army then marched north against the 
Mahratta chief Holkar, and in December, 1817, the battle of 
Maheidporey north-west of Indore, was fought. There Sir John 
Malcolm, after a severe battle, routed the Mahrattas, and by 
further operations our power was completely established in 
that quarter of India. At the close of George III.'s reign the 
presidency of Bombay, so far the smallest of the three, thus 
attained almost its present size by the suppression of the 
Mahratta power. 

23. Lord Amherst was governor-general from 1823 to 1828. 
In his time British arms were carried into Burmah. Disputes 

about the boundaxr-line between our territories 

FSfJeoon. ^^^ Burmah led the court of Ava into insolent 

behaviour which could only end in war. In May, 

1824, a British force under Sir Archibald Campbell took 
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^Rangoon, and then advanced along the banks of the Irrawaddi 
to within 60 miles of Ava, the capital of Burmah. After 
some more fighting a treaty was signed in 1826, by which the 
districts of Assam^ Aracau, and Tenasserim were ceded to our 
rule. 

24. In January, 1826, too, an old wound to British pride 
had been healed by the capture of Bhurtpore, the fortress, 
west of Agra, on the banks of the Jumna, which 
had baffled all Lord Lake's attacks twenty-one BhSrtpSref 
years before. Lord Combermere (formerly Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, a distinguished cavalry -officer of the Penin- 
sular War), now dispelled the native belief in Bhurtpore's 
impregnable strength. From 1828 to 1835 the governor- 
general's power was held by Lord William Bentinck, whose 
beneficial rule, marked by peaceful progress, is still remem- 
bered gratefully in Lidia. In 1833, on the renewal of the 
East India Company's charter, the trade with China wa^ 
thrown open to all British subjects, and the Company's ex- 
clusive commercial rights thus came to an end. In the internal 
government the North-western Provinces were now made 
separate from Bengal, and placed under a lieutenant-governor. 
From 1836 to 1842 Lord Auckland ruled the land as governor- 
general. 

26. In his time there befell the greatest disaster to our arms 
that ever happened in our eastern empire. In 1838 the 
Indian government, led by a groundless fear of 
the designs of Bussia, strove to raise a barrier AfthanTstan. 
against her by interference in the affairs of Afghan- 
istan, a mountainous country north-west of our frontier. 
War was declared by us in October, 1838, in support of a 
claimant of the throne named Shah Soojah against Dost 
Mohammed, who had driven him from the district of Cabul. 
Shah Soojah was believed to favour British interests against 
Bussia, and in 1839 Sir John Keane, with a large force, 
crossed the Indus. In May, 1839, Keane captured Candahar 
in Afghanistan; in July, he took the fortress of Ghuznee by 
storm ; in August he entered the capital, Cabul, and placed 
Shah Soojah on the throne in defiance of the will of most 
Afghans. Sir William Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Bumes 
were then left in Cabul as envoys, with a force of British troops 
and Sepoys. Thus far all went well. During the winter of 
1839, all 1840, and until November, 1841, our troops were 
cantoned in Cabul, while a storm was gathering amongst the 
angry Afghans, led by Mohammed Akbar Khan, the son of 
Dost Mohammed. At last the Afghans rose in revolt, and 
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the imbecility of our le&dera daily weakened our position. 
Sir William Macnugbten was treacherously murdered at a 
cunfereDce. Sir Alexander Bumea bad been previously mas- 




sacred, and the incompetent leaders of our force beg&n a re- 
treat in January, 1842, towards onr frontier. 

26. The snow lay thick upon the ground for all the ninety 

miles from Cabul to Jellalabad, the nearest place of safety, 

Dreadfut ^'^'^ every height and comer favouring attack waa 

Briiiih held by Afghans, armed with long far-shooting 

louu. puna, and cloaiug in, as death diminished our num- 
bers, with tneir muiderous knives. A body of 4500 soldiere, 
12,000 carap-followerB, and many women and children, per- 
ished of cold, exhaustion, bullets, and steel blades. About 
stjventy persons, including Liulj Sale, were made captives, 
and one survivor, the late Dr. Brjdon, reached Jellalabad, 
clinging eihausted to his staggering pony's neck. The 
Afghans then retook Gbuznee, and fiercely assailed Candahar, 
which General Nott kept safe agaiust them. Jellalabad, too, 
was most gallantly defended and maintained in our possession 
■-" Sir Robert Sale. 

'7. Lord Ellenborough now, early in 1842, succeeded Lord 
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Auckland as governor-ffeneraly and prompt measures were 
taken to recover the lost credit of our arms, second 
General PoUock (the late Field-marshal Sir Alex- capture of 
ander PoUock) forced his way along the Khyber Cabui. 
Pass, and on April ISth, 1842, joined Sale at Jelialabad. In 
August he advanced on Cabul in conjunction with General 
Nott (from Candahar), and after severe, and, for us, victorious 
fighting in the mountains, entered Cabul triumphant in Sep- 
tember. Our cavalry had exacted from the Afghans an awful 
retribution for the past, and the almost entire destruction ol 
their capital, and the release of Lady Sale and the other 
prisoners, were fpUowed by our withdrawal, now with honour^ 
from Afghanistan. 

28. In 1843 the Scinde War occurred. The Ameers or 
princes of that country, on the lower couree of the Indus, were 
entangled in a quarrel with us through the trea- 
chery of one of their number. Sir Charles Napier, ^crnde.** 
a former Peninsular officer, was sent against them, 
and displayed amazing boldness and reliance on our troops. 
At Meeanee, on the Indus, north of Hyderabad, Napier, with 
3000 men, defeated ten times the number of Beloochees, in 
February. He won another victory at Duhha, took Hydrabad, 
the capital, and made himself master of the whole country. 
Lord EUenborough then annexed Scinde, and put it xmder the 
rule of its conqueror. 

20. In the same year the governor-general was called on to 
interfere in the affairs of the Mahrattas of Gwalior. Taking 
the field in person, with an army under Sir Hugh Final defeat 
Gough, he defeated the Mahrattas at the battle of the 
of Maharajp(yre, north-west of Gwalior, and took Wahrattat. 
their cannon. The war was ended by the fall of Gwalior; and 
the Mahrattas, our old foes, revived for this brief space, had 
for the last time disturbed the peace in India. This was in 
December, 1843; and in the next year Sir Henry Hardinge 
(afterwards Viscount Hardinge) became governor - general, 
liolding his post from 1844 to 1848. 

30. '£hQ first Sikh War began at the end of 1845, and made 
us known to the most formidable foes our arms have ever 
encountered in the East. North-east of Scinde, 
the country named the Punjab (or the land of the war. 
five rivers^ as being the plain watered by the five 
chief affluents of the Indus) was held by a warlike people 
called the Sikhs. This nation, sprung from a Hindoo sect, had 
taken the country from the Aighans about forty years before. 
Their ruler, Bunjeet Singh, had been our friend, but on hia 

(25) SD 
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death in 1839 a state of anarchy ensued which ended in their 
invasion of our territories. These warriors had been well 
driUed by French officers, and had a powerful artillery. In 
December, 1846, the Sikh force crossed the river SuHej, the 
boundary between the Punjab and British territory, and in- 
vested Ferozepore. Sir Hugh Gough and the governor-general, 
Hardinge, inarched against them. The first battle was fought 
on December 18th at Moodkee,BO\ith'east of Lahore. Here 
Sir Heniy Hardinge gave the Sikhs a severe defeat. Sir 
Robert Sale, the heroic defender of Jellalabad in the war 
against the Afghans, fell in this action. On December 21st 
and 22d Gough and Hardinge again defeated the Sikhs at 
Ferozeshah, north-west of Moodkee, and took their camp. In 
January, 1846, at Aliwal, north-east of Moodkee, Sir Harry 
Smith encountered and overthrew the enemy, who had again 
crossed the Sutlej and were threatening our frontier fortress, 
Loodiana. In February, 1846, the contest ended at Sobraon, 
north-west of Aliwal. Here our united armies under Smith 
and Hardinge inflicted a tremendous defeat on the Sikhs, 
capturing sdS their heavy cannon, and almost annihilating 
their force. Sir Henry Hardinge then matched on their 
capital, Lahore, and a treaty of peace was made. A frontier 
strip of territory was ceded to us, and the northern Sikh pro- 
vinces, including Cashmere, were made into a new state under 
Gholab Singh. 

31. Sir Henry Hardinge in 1848 was succeeded as governor- 
general by Lord Dalhousie, whose eight years' rule is distin- 
guished by the large additions made to our empire 

8uaf War. ^ conquest and in peaceful annexation. It soon 
appeared that the Sikhs, severely checked as they 
had been, were not subdued, and the second Sikh War began. 
In 1848 a rebellion broke out at Mooltan, on the river Chenab, 
south-west of Lahore. For several months the place held out 
against our forces under General Whish and Lieutenant £d- 
wardes, but was taken in January, 1849. 

32. In the same month Lord Gough fought an indecisive 
battle with the Sikhs at Bamnuggur, and on January 13th 

Battles of ^^ fought the severe, and, for Lord Gough's 
Chiiiianwailah name as a commander, inglorious battle of Ckil- 
and Qoojerat. Uamcallahi, on the river Jhelum. Our troops, 
rashly directed, here attacked a large Sikh force most strongly 
posted in intrenchments guarded by a powerful artiller)\ 
The loss on our side was appalling, and at this heavy prii^ 
we gained but a half -victory, which, for British arms in India, 
must always be considered a defeat. Lord Gough regained 
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his lost credit and ended the war by a decisive victory at 
Goojeraty east of Chilliau wallah. On February 27th, 1849, 
Lord Gough, reinforced by General Whish, attacked the 
Sikhs, who were helped by Afghan cavalry, and utterly de- 
feated them. The Punjab was then formally annexed to our 
dominions, and the Sikhs have ever since remained as loyal 
subjects as they once were gallant foes. 

33. In 1862 the second Burmese War came. The insolent 
behaviour of Burmese officials caused another outbreak of 
hostilities, and General Godwin, with a British 

force, went to the mouths of the river IrrawaddL By me%e War^' 
a sea-and-land attack Martaban was taken ; Ran- 
goon was stormed on April 12th and 14th, 1862 ; Bassein was 
taken on May 17th ; Prome, on the Irrawaddi, was entered 
on October 9tn. The result of the war was that in 1863 the 
province of Pegu, containing 40,000 square miles and three 
millions of people, was added to British India. 

34. In 1863 the East India Company's charter was renewed 
for the last time ; Nagpore was annexed, on its rajah's death. 
Hallways and the telegraph were first seen in 

India. The last act of Lord Dalhousie as governor- S? ^ude." 
general was the annexation of the territory called 
Dude, in 1866. In this case treaty-obligations were set aside 
to save the people of Oude from the gix>ss oppression of its 
native rulers. A district of the size of Holland and Bel- 
gium was thus added to our empire; and this crowning 
deed of annexation seemed to give the signal for an out- 
break which shook our hold on India, and, but for miracles 
of energy and valour, would assuredly have torn it from our 
grasp. 

35. In 1866 Lord Dalhousie left India, and was succeeded 
in his power as governor-general by Lord Canning. In 1857 
the Ijidian Mutiny (called also the Sepoy Mutiny 

and Sepoy War) occurred, a hundred years ex- MutTnyf" 
actly from the battle of Plassey, which, more 
than any other single event, won for us British India. On 
May 10th, 1867, revolt began among the native reciments of 
the Bengal army. The causes of the outbreak must oe sought 
elsewhere ; amongst them have been named, with more or less 
of truth, and as contributing to it in a greater or a smaller 
degree, the intrigues of native princes, the plotting of Mussul- 
men, the fanaticism and credulity of Hindoos resenting fancied 
insults to their religious feelings, and the incompetence of 
people in command. The rising began at Meerut, forty miles 
north-east of Delhi. The 3d Bengal Cavalry and the 11th 
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and 20th Regiments of Infantry muixlered their officers, 
and here and elsewhere the name of *' Sepoy" was made in- 
famous by brutal outrages and massacre committed on helpless 
European men, women, and children. The mutineers then 
seized Lucknow and Delhi, and most of the Bengal regiments 
revolted in succession. The armies in the Madras and Bombay 
])residencies were, in the main, faithful to their colours. The 
Punjab was kept quiet by Sir John Lawrence (aftei*wards 
Lord Lawrence and governor - general), who disarmed the 
Sepoys at Lahore, Peshawur, and Mooltan. At Delhi the 
descendant of the Great Mogul of olden time was proclaimed 
£mperor of India, and, in possession of the arsenal, the Sepoys 
prepared to stand a siege. 

36. Before the end of June 50,000 native soldiers had joined 
the standard of rebellion. On June 27th tbe^r^^ mcusacre of 

First mas- Oawnpore took place. General Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
sacre of with European troops and residents, was besieged 

Cawnpore. y^^ g^p^yg ^^^j^^. j^^^^ g^jj-^^ ^^^ ^f Bithoor, 

from June 6th to the 24th, when he surrendered on condition 
of giving,up his guns and ammunition, and being allowed to 
ret^ to Allahabad. As our people quitted the place most 
of them were treacherously massacred, and the rest, including 
men, women, and children, were kept prisoners. Then came 
the glorious march of General Havelock to the rescue. Have- 
lock left Allahabad early in July with 2000 British and Sikh 
troops. Again and again he routed large bodies of Sepoys on 
his progress to Cawnpore. 

37. Before he reacned his goal the miscreant Nana Sahib 
had perpetrated the second massacre of Cawnpore, On the 

Second approach of Havelock the European prisoners, 
massacre of men, women, and children, were all murdered, 
Cawnpore. ^^^ their bodies were thrown into the famous 
well, now covered with a monument recording British grief 
and heathenish cruelty. Cawnpore was occupied by our troops 
on July 17th, and left in charge of General Neill. On quitting 
Cawnpore for Lucknow, where a great host of Sejwys were 
beleaguering a few hundred Britii^ in the residency, Have- 
lock defeated Nana Sahib and captured his palace at Bithoor. 
As Lucknow was approached the besieging force of Sepoys 
was found too large to cope with. Betirin? to Cawnpore, 
Havelock was joined there on September 16tn by Sir James 
Outram with 1400 men. Thus reinforced, the gallant Have- 
lock fought his way to his countrymen in Lucknow on Sep- 
tember 25th, and he and Outram were then besieged them- 
selves, being unable to cut their way out with the numerous 
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non-combatants — women and children, and sick and wounded 
— in their charge, 

38. We now turn to affairs at Delhi, the headquarters 
of our toes in thia formidable struggle, keeuly and anxiously 
watched by friends and enemies of Britain in 
India, Europe, and throughout the world. On iBlVhL*^ 
Jtiue 4th Sir Henry Bamsid began the siege. He 
had at first only 3000 British troops, but was strongly reinforced 
through the exertions of the Punjab commissioner. Sir John 
Lawrence, who sent him both men and heavy siege-guns. 
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Barnard and his suctennor, General Nicholson, both died of 
disease as the siege nent on. General Sir Archdale Wilson 
at last battered breaches in the walls, and Delhi was taken by 
storm in nx days' fightmg^from September 14th to Slat. 
The son and grandson of the "king" were put to death; and 
the Mogul dynasty, by the formal dethronemeiit of its last 
aged representative, ceased to exist even as a shadow and a 

39, The troubles of our people in Lucknow, the capital of 
Onde,had besunin June. Sir Henry Lawrence had 
fortified the Residency in anticipation of an attack, almpbeil. 
and at the end of June found himself surrounded 
by an overwhelming force of mutineers. He was killed 
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by a shell early in the siege, and Colonel Inglis then directed 
tlie desperate defence with consummate skill until the arrival 
of Havelock and Outram on September 25th, as related above. 
Sir Colin Campbell (the late Lord Clyde) arrived in India in 
September as commander-in-chief. Leaving Cawnpore on 
November 9th, Sir Colin was joined on the march by a brigade 
of seamen under Captain William Peel (of the Shannon), and 
by a division under Sir Hope Grant. 

40. On the 14th he reached Lucknow, and on the 17th, 
after four days' fighting, forced his way to the Eesidency, and 

brouornt off in safety all the garrison and non-com- 
Lucknow. ^^-^^i^ts* The gallant Havelock, to the great grief 
of his countrymen, died of disease within a few 
days of his rescue and of his comrades' victory. Sir James 
Outram was left, with 4000 men, in fortified quarters outside 
Lucknow, until the following March, while Campbell entered 
on the general operations which ended in the complete sup- 
pression of the revolt. Flying columns (complete small armies 
of artillery, cavalry, infantry, and engineers) passed through 
the basin of the Ganges, capturing forts and routing mutineers 
on every side. Sir Colin himself, early in March, 1858, struck 
a death-blow at the revolt by the capture of Lucknow, with 
all the stores and guns of those who held it. Before the year 
ended the last embers of the war were trodden out. 

41. The chief native rulers who, in this crisis of the fortunes 
of our Indian empire, continued faithful to our cause, were the 
Abolition of Maharajah Sciudia, ruler of Gwalior, the Nizam 

East India of Hyderabad (under the influence of his able 
Company, minister, Sir Salar Jung), and Gholab Singh and 
Jung Bahadoor, princes of Nepaul. The Sepoy mutiny 
caused an immediate, a most important, and a final chance in 
the government of India. In August, 1858, an act of Par- 
liament abolished the East India Company, and transferred 
the government of all their territories to the crown. A 
secretary of state for India, assisted by a council of fifteen 
members, now exercises all the powers formerly vested in the 
company and in the board of control. 

42. On November Ist, 1858, the oueen was solemnly pro- 
claimed throughout British India as tne new ruler of the land, 

and Lord Canning, the existing governor-general, 
^^iceroy! assumed power as her first viceroy. In March, 

1862, Lord Canning left India, and Lord El^iu 
became viceroy ; but he died in November, 1863. Sir John 
Lawrence succeeded him, and was viceroy until 1869. Lord 
Mayo ruled from 1869 to 1872, and was murdered at Port 
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Blair, in the Andaman Islands, by an Afghan convict, who 
was influenced, it seems, by wild fanaticism. Lord North- 
brook then held power as viceroy until 1876, when he was 
succeeded by Lord Lytton. 

43. It is impossible here to enter into many details as to the 
benefits conferred upon the natives by British rule in India. 
It must suffice to say that, in spite of some crimes Benefits of 
and many errors committed during the rise of our British ruie 
empire, and of all shortcomings since its establish- '" India, 
ment, the natives of India have had abundant cause to rejoice 
in the change of rulers. A just, mild, and peaceful dominion 
has taken the place of gross oppression, anarchy, and wrong; 
cruel and superstitious practices have been abolished; the 
learning of Europe, the religion of Christians, have been in- 
troduced. In 1874 one of the famines which, in former times, 
had claimed millions of victims, was entirely averted by the 
enerfi;y of our rulers, acting through the rapid means of transit 
provided by our rule. Natives of India, men of high talent 
and character, have been admitted to a share of power, and 
sit in the viceroy's council at Calcutta side by side with our 
ablest soldiers and civilians. A cheap postal S3rstem, thousands 
of miles of railway, of tele&raph-wires, of firm bridged roads, 
and of canals for traffic ana irrigation, and the establishment 
of thousands of schools, are but the beginnings of improve- 
ments which are conducting India, by a vast, peaceful, and 
beneficent revolution, from a past of misery, disorder, and mis- 
rule to a great, prosperous, happy, and glorious future. 

44. A notable event in the history of our great empire 
of British India was the loyal reception by her y,,^ ^f ^j,^ 
princes and her people of her future ruler, the Prince of 
Prince of Wales, during his brilliant and successful Wales, 
tour made in the close of 1876 and earlier months of 1876. 

45. The total value of the productions of India may be 
guessed at from the figures of 1873-74 as to a 

few of her chief exports; opium, over 10 millions ^^'portik 
s erling; cotton, over 13 millions; rice, 5^ millions; 
jute, nearly 3^ millions; tea, Ij millions; coffee, 1^ millions; 
i-aw silk, over 1 million. 

46. We may conclude this brief record by pointing out 
that we must now dismiss from our minds the thought of Bri- 
tish India being divided into three presidencies. 

Our Indian empire consists of eight provinces : — ^'^[ndi^ ^^ 
Bengal, the North-western Provinces (including 
Uudh), and the Punjab, each under a lieutenant-governor; 
the Central Provinces, British Burmah, and Assam, each 
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under a chief commissioner ; Madras and Bombay, each under 
a governor. Mysore and Berar are governed by our officials, 
bat do not contribute to the imperial revenues; there are also 
above 150 feudatory states, whose native rulers are assisted, 
and more or less controlled, by political agents and residents 
representing the viceroy. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MATBRIAL AND KENTAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION SINCE 1820. 

1. During the last sixty years the increase in the coantry's 
wealth, derived from commerce, manufactures, mining, agri- 
Value ©four ^^^^"*®» and cattle-breeding, has been positively 
imports and stupendous. A few eloquent figures will suffice to 

**fa74 '" prove what can be done by an energetic people 
blest with free institutions and free trade. In 1874 
the value of our imports of merchandise SKceeded 370 millions 
of pounds sterling ; of our exports the value reached nearly 
300 millions. The exports of coal reached more than 1 2 millions ; 
of cotton manufactures, 74 millions ; of chemicals, 5 millions; 
of ready-made clothes, 3 millions ; of earthenware and glass, 
3 millions ; of drapery goods, 6 millions ; of hardware and 
cutlery, nearly 4^ millions; of leather goods, more than 2^ 
millions; of linen manufactures, nearly 8 millions; of steam- 
engines, over 3 millions ; of other machinery, 6^ millions ; of 
iron and steel (raw material and manufactures), 31 millions; 
of copper, brass, lead, tin, zinc, and other metals, 5^ millions; 
of sUk manufactures, 3 millions; of woollen goods, 28 millions. 
An annual revenue of nearly 80 millions is raised by taxation. 

2. The growth of the population is a convincing proof of our 
prosperity. In spite of a constant stream of emigration yearly 

taking off more than 2(K),lXX) persons to our colimies 

popSStiSn? ^^^ ^ *^® United States, and of the decrease of 
Ireland's people from nearly 7 millions in 1821 to 
little over 5 millions in 1876, the population of the United 
Kingdom has grown from just over 21 millions in 1821 to 
nearly 34 millions in 1876. 

3. This prodigious increase in wealth and numbers has been 

accompanied, in a great process of action and reac- 
^"syScmf^ tion on each other, by a vast development in the 

means of transit and conveyance for persons, goods, 
and news. In September, 1830, the beginning of a oommer- 
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cial and social revolution came in the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Bailway. A new system of travelling was 
thus established, which has not only served the purposes of 
business in a marvellous way, but has given new zest, charm, 
interest, and range to life, thought, and intercourse by bring- 
ing within cheap and easy reach the persons and the places 
formerly to be seen only by long, comfortless, and costly jour- 
neys. The United Kingdom now contains over seventeen 
thousand miles of railway, constructed at a cost of more than 
600 millions of pounds, and conveying yearly over 600 mil- 
lions of passengers. 

4. The swift and easy means of carriage, provided by the 
railroad and the steam-engine, led to the great scheme of postal 
reform devised by Sir Bowland Hill, formerly 
secretary to the general post-office in London, and ^gjgtemf* 
brought into operation by Act of Parliament in 
1840. This was the Penny Postage for all distances within 
the United Kingdom. It is needless to dwell upon the bene- 
fits of this measure, so highly estimated by the nation that in 
1876 more than 1000 millions of lettecs (and circulars and 
post-cards now conveyed for a halfpenny), besides many mil- 
lions of newspapers, passed through the post-office to all parts 
of the land. 

6. The electric telegraph over land and under the sea has 
made communication by letters, forwarded by steam, appear 
but slow and barbarous. The telegraph has reduced 
days, weeks, and months to minutes and hours in ^eieKwhl*^ 
carrying news to every large village in the king- 
dom, and to most points of importance throughout the civilized 
world. The submarine telegraph-cable from Dover to Calais 
was laid in 1861 ; that from England to Ireland in 1852 ; the 
first successful Atlantic cable, to North America, in 1866; there 
are now, ten years later, five cables between the United States 
and England. 

6. The power of steam has made itself felt not less upon the 
sea than on the land. Winds, tides, and currents are defied 
and conquered by the thousands of vessels, which, Applications 
as steam -vachts and excursion-boats, as vehicles of of steam- 
traffic and amusement, plough the brine around our power, 
shores, and force a way along and across our rivers; which, as 
huge ocean-steamers, rush on with speed and certainty, each 
carrying hundreds of passengers and thousands of tons of 
goods to distant continents through stormy seas. But steam, 
most powerful and most useful oi man's servants, has, at her 
masters bidding, done far more than bring the distant near, 
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and force ships ODward against wind and tide. Steam drives 
machinery that prints the newspaper and folds it ready for 
the reader; that ploughs the fiela, reaps the harvest, thrashes 
the ears, grinds com to flour, and makes the flour into bread 
and biscuits. To sum up briefly the eulogy of steam, the count- 
less applications of this miehty force have, above all things, 
brought to the great mass of the people things of convenience 
and comfort without number which, till this age of iron, existed 
only for the rich, or had no being at all. 

7. In truth, we are living in a time of wonders. The most 
familiar facts, the seen and felt realities of daily life, leave far 

Miscellaneous behind the wildest dreams of fancy and of fic- 
Inventions and tion. Electric fires lighting our streets from 
improvements, g^^^g^^ ^^j^^jj ^^,^ . ^j^^ photograph that makes 

the sun's rays print with faultless accuracy the features of 
man, or the charms of the landscape, or the oeauteous lines of 
painting and of sculpture, or the massive glories of the architect 
and of the engineer; the roadways bored through mountains, 
the bridges flung for railways over straits and rivers, spanning 
alike smooth stream and ruffling tide; the floating fort, with 
twenty-inch iron armour on its sides ; the cannon firing shot 
that weighs almost a ton; the rifle raining bullets out at 
twelve a minute, with low and deadly aim in practised hands; 
the drug tliat deadens pain, and makes unfelt the surgeon's 
dreaded knife — these, and a thousand other things of use and 
beauty, of destruction and defence, of beneficence and skill, of 
marvel and delight, belong to the half-century of invention 
and construction and discovery, whose students and philoso- 
phers and engineers are still inventing, and discovering, and 
constructing with more restless energy than ever. 

8. Great features of this latest period of British history 
have been the growth in size, and improvements in the adorn- 
Rapid growth ment and arrangements, of our towns. London 
of our princi- has now three millions and a-half of people ; 

pal towns. Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool reach half 
a million ; Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds exceed a quarter 
of a million ; a score of towns have passed a hundred thousand. 
In the capital, London Bridge was finished in 1831, and those 
at Westminster and Blackfriars dismissed the old ones in I860 
and in 1869. In 1870 the Thames embankment replaced, by 
a fine roadway faced with massive granite, the line of dingy 
wharves and muddy banks that had for centuries disfigured 
the northern side of England's finest stream. Wider streets, 
more handsome buildinirs, public parks, and, in the suburbs, 
spacious roads, with villas garden -girt, half-hidden amid 
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leaves, have given to our towns new comeliness, new comfort 
and convenience to those who dwell there. 

0. A modem plague of sickness, that first wrought ravage 
here in 1831, caused heed, unknown to our forefathers, to be 
paid to the cleaiising of our homes and towns ^y o^ ^ ^ 
sewerage, and measures, still far from perfectly Health Act. 
devised and worked, to be brought in for saving 
life and health from pestilential vapours. The Asiatic cholera, 
spreading to Europe from the place of its foul birth in India, 
slew in a year nearly sixty thousand victims, and caused the 
passing of the Boards of Hecdth Actiu 1831. 

10. Kindly regard for helpless victims of neglect, for feeble 
sufferers from the oppressions due to the almost rancorous 
competition of modern trade and manufactures, -pj^ p . 
has been, and is, a noble sign of Christian pro- *Act^ ^^ 
gress in the nineteenth century. Early in the 

present reign the great exertions of that good nobleman, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley, sitting in the House 
of Commons), and of others, his assistants in the work, caused 
the passing of the Factory Act or Ten Ilouri Act, for shorten- 
ing the daily time of labour in the factories. A large staff of 
inspectors, under the powers of this law, protect the workers 
who produce so large a portion of the nation's wealth. Miners 
and emigrants share in the good wrought by the active, 
searching legislation that guards coal-pits from explosion, and 
needy traveUers to our colonies from bad water and unwhole- 
some food. 

11. In 1828 the act passed by Mr. Peel (then home secretary, 
afterwards Sir Robert Peel and premier) provided London 
with the new police force which has now for over 

fifty years, with great success, protected streets f©^. * 

from riot, and made houses, shops, and pockets 

safe from dishonest hands. A wiser mode of dealing with our 

criminals now sends the young thief to a reformatory, where 

he is made to work and taught a better way, instead of placing 

him with older convicts to get new lessons in depravity and 

crime, 

12. But, unless we are greatly mistaken,. the future historian 
will proclaim the grand work of the nineteenth century in 
Britain to have been the spread of elementary 
knowledge and religious training amongst the knowledge, 
[people at large. Soon after 1820 Lord Brougham 
ed the way, though it was with steps in part mistaken, in 

founding mechanics institutes for use in towns by working-men. 
The work of education for the young has been already named. 
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13. Steam- printing, and the withdrawal in 1862 of the tax 
on paper, have caused the issue and vast sale of penny news- 
Newspapers papers, conducted with an intelligence, a skill, a 

and sound morality, that are themselves wondrous 
literature. p^Qof of the advances made in principles conduc- 
ing to the best welfare of mankind. The cheap and whole- 
some literature of the present day, due to the energy and 
enterprise of publishers in meeting ever-growing wants, is one 
of the greatest glories of Victoria's reign, shining with a lostre 
brighter even than hers that saw the triumph of Blenheim, 
and winning over evil a victory of higher renown than hers 
that smote and baffled the Armada. 

14. The endless energetic work of men who are true lovers 
of their kind is seen in a mere list of names of institutions 

and societies existing in this philanthropic age. 
insfitutions.* Among them may be noted some, to help needy 

clergy and their orphans; some, to further tem- 
perance in strong drink and to do battle with the nation's 
greatest vice ; others, to provide nurses for the sick poor, and 
for wounded and sick soldiers on the blood-stained fields of 
war. One, a right noble one, saves sailors in her lifeboats 
round the coajst; one deals with cruelty to animals; another 
flings the strong arm of the law around the feebleness and 
innocence of women and of children ; another ffives a helping 
hand to the despairing prisoner as he steps K>rth from the 
gaol, a free man, but one of shunned presence and of tainted 
name. Summing up, in one instance and for one place, and 
that the greatest in the empire, these grand results of Christian 
love and care, we point to London and the district close 
around it, containing now near a hundred hospitals, infirmaries, 
and asylums (apart from the sick poor of workhouses and 
the county lunatic asylums), providing skilful treatment and 
unwearied tending for sick sufferers in body, and less con- 
scious but more helpless sufferers in mind. 

16. Nor has this age been less proficient and less famous for 
works of geographical exploration, of scientific research, of 
Explorations literary production, and, in some sort, of artistic 
by sea and skill. V oyages to Arctic seas by Franklin and by 
land. Parry, by M*Clintock and M'Clure, along with new 
knowledge for geographers and other students of esuth's won- 
ders, have brought new fame for endurance, enterprise, and 
prowess even to British seamen and commanders. Among 
these Arctic heroes, Sir John Franklin and his band, who 
sailed h-om the Thames, on board the Erebus and Terror in 
1846, never returned, but died and left their bones within 
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the realms of never-melted ice. lu 1861 Burke and Wills 
first crossed Australia from south to north, and, on returning, 
perished of hunger and fatigue. The region of Central Africa, 
tomb of so many gallant travellers, has yielded up the know- 
ledge of its lakes and rivers, its table-lands and plains and 
forests, to Captain Speke^ Sir Samuel Baker, and far above all 
in cost of toil and time, in endurance and results, to David 
Livingstone, who died in Africa in 1873, and lies within the 
walls of our great abbey. 

16. In astronomical science the making of the late Earl 
Kosse's huge telescope, finished in 1844, began a fresh course 
of discovery and drew a veil from new worlds and c«i««„* 
new wondei-8 in the heavens. Our greatest writen ^^Jn'm 
and discoverers in physical science, of the Victorian »cienco. 
age, have been Dr. William Whewell, late master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Sir David Brewster, in optics ; Sir John 
Herschel, the astronomer ; Sir G. B. Airy, now astronomer- 
royal; Michael Faraday, in electricity and kindred subjects; 
Huxley and Owen, in anatomy and physiology; that most 
accomplished lady, Mary Somerville, in scientific geography 
and other physical studies ; Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Aaam 
Sedgwick, Sir Henry de la Beche, Hugh Miller, Buckland, 
and Sir Boderick Murchison, in geology. In mental and 

Solitical science we have had the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
Richard Whately, who wrote on rhetoric and logic; Sir 
William Hamilton was great in philosophical discussion; John 
Stuart Mill and David Kicardo have been masterly instructors 
in political economy. 

Amongst the men who have brought science into practice 
for the great good of their age, we must not pass in silence by 
the names of the inventor of the railway locomotive-engine, 
Greorge Stephenson; of his son, Bobert Stephenson, constructor 
of the Tubular bridge, an iron railway-tunnel spanning the 
Menai Strait, and of Sir Isambard Brunei, the engineer of the 
Thames tunnel and the Great Western Eailway. 

17. The thirst for knowledge in all branches of research, and 
the love of skill in all departments of production, have formed 
societies of men devoted, as the labour of a life, or 

as the cherished pursuit of hours of leisure, to the societies for 
artistic and literary records of past times, to the increase 
scientific discovery in the great world of nature, ^^iJdJJS!'' 
to invention, to the enforcement of sound prin- 
ciples in practical and social science, and to the cherishing of 
art in every kind. Antiquities in building, coins, and medals; 
our early literature ; chemistry, geography, geology, surgery. 
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niedicioe, pictorial art in oil and water-colours, botany, en- 
gineering, mathematics, meteorology, music, philology, photo- 
graphy, zoology, scientific agriculture, the languages and 
learning of the East, astronomy, horticulture, architecture, 
microscopical research, science applied to trade and manufac- 
tures, statistics, — all have their votaries, their students and 
supporters, adding yearly to the vast stores of our knowledge, 
pushing onward to more skill, pressing nearer to ideal perfec- 
tion in the future. 

18. We proceed next to name psiinters, architects, and 
musicians who have gained fame for Britain with the brush 

and pencil, have here and there planned buildings 

p^liliters, worthy of the nation, and have charmed the ears, 

architects, not of this people only, with harmony and tune. 

*"cian8.**" ^^ painting, Joseph Turner, Sir Edwin Iiandseer, 

Sir David Wilkie, John Constable, William Etty, 
Stothard, David Cox, David Roberts, Daniel Maclise, Clarkson 
Stausfield, and Millais; and in water-colours, Samuel Prout, 
have enabled us to hold our own against all modem schools 
in this style of art. In the building and restoration of 
churches, and in the renovation of cathedrals, which have been 
marked features in the ecclesiastical work of the last forty 
years, Pugin and Sir Gilbert Scott have played a distinguished 
part ; Sir Charles Barry will be remembered very long as the 
architect of the new Houses of Parliament. Amongst musi- 
cians, Sir Henry Bishop has been noted as the composer of 
many melodious glees, and Michael Balfe's operas have de- 
lighted countless bearers on the Continent as well as among 
his own countrymen. 

19. We go on to the last and greatest glory of the past half 
century — the literature which is so full of vigour and variety, 

Names ®^ grace and art, of puiity and power, of wit and 
eminent in humour, of deep research, of sound sense and en- 
literature, lightened views that, take it for all in all, the 
nineteenth century needs fear no comparison with any former 
period in the history of British writers. Here we can only, in 
each class of work, give the names of authors ; renown so re- 
cent, writings so familiar, dispense, in many cases, with the 
comment and description which at the best can give so insuf- 
ficient an idea of any books that are worth reading at all. 
Among dramatic writers, Talfourd, Sheridan Knowles, and 
Henry Taylor, stand highest; among novelists. Captain 
' Marryat, Charlotte Bronte, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
Mrs. Trollope, her son Anthony TroUope, Charles Dickens, 
George Eliot (the assumed name of a lady of the highest rank 
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among writers of fictiou), the late Lord Lyttou (best known 
as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton), and Charles Kingsley; as 
humorists, Thomas Hood, Richard Barham, and Douglas 
Jerrold. In poetry we have had or still have Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Robert Browning, William Morris, Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne, Felicia Hemans, Caroline Norton, 
Leetitia Elizabeth Landon, and Alfred Tennyson. As bio- 
graphers, essayists, and miscellaneous writers, John Forster, 
George Henry Lewes, Thomas de Quincey, and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, stand very high; as writers on art, Anna Jameson, and 
that brilliant and wavward genius, John Raskin. The theo- 
logical writers include Cardinal Newman, Augustus Hare, 
Julius Hare, Dr. Lightfoot (Bishop of Durham), and Arch- 
bishop Trench. The names of Thomas Carlyle and Henry 
Thomas Buckle, great as picturesque and philosophical writers 
on historical subjects, bring us to the historians who, with 
very wide intervals of merit between those of the highest and 
of the lowest rank, have given to this epoch its greatest literary 
treasures. Sir Archibald Alison, Alexander Kinglake, and 
Sir William Napier, ajs writers on military history ; Henry 
Hart Milman, Arthur Peurhyu Stanley, George Grote, and 
Connop ThirlwaJl, on the distant past of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and on ancient Greece ; John Richard Green, on the 
history of England; John Hill Burton, on the history of Scot- 
laud ; Henry Hallam and Edward A. Freeman, on mediaeval 
Europe and England ; on modern England, James Anthony 
Froude, and, standing aloft on his own serene, supreme height 
of iinapproached excellence in style and art, as essayist and as 
historian, Lord Macaulay, — these men, living and dead, have 
done work, of which none is likely to be soon forgotten, of 
which the best is certain to be read and treasured witn delight 
and profit as long as this great empire and its language, spread 
to all regions of the globe, maintain their ever-growing and 
unequalled sway. 
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Descent of Victoria from Egbert, 

h Egbert. 2. Ethelwulf. 3. Alfred the Great. 4. Edward the Elder. 
5. Edmund I. 6. Edgar. 7. Ethelred II. & Edmund II. 9. Edward. 
10. Margaret, wife of Malcolm, King of Scotland. 11. Matilda, wife of 
Henry I. 12. Matilda (or Maud), Empress of Germany, and wife of Geof- 
frey of Anjou. 13. Henry II. 14. John. 15. Henry III. 16. Edward I. 
17. Edward II. la Edward III. 



19. Lionel, 
Pake of Clarence 

20. Fhllippa, 

m. Edmxmd Mortimer, 

Earl of March 

I 

21. Roger Mortimer, 

Earl of March 



Edmund. 
Duke of York 



L 



22. Anne Mortimer, married Richard, 

Earl of Gamlnidge 

they had aon 

23. Richard, 
I>ake of York 



I 

John of Gaunt, 

Duke of Lancaster, 

John Beaufort* 
Earl of Somecset 

John Beaufort, 
Duke of BomecBet 

Margaret, 

manied Kdmnnd Tndor. 

Earl of Richmond 



24. Edward IV. 
26. Elizabeth of York 



married 
they had daughter 



Henrv VII. 



26. Margaret Tudor 
married (1), James lY. of Scotland; (2X Archibald Douglas, 
I Earl of Angus 



27. James V. of Scotland 



Margaret Douglas, 
married Earl of Lennox 



28. Maby Queen of Scots married 

they had son 



I 
LO&D DABNLEY 

I 



n 

29. James YL of Scotland (James I. of England) 

I 

30. Elizabeth, 

married Frederick, Elector Palatine 

31. Sophia, 
married Ernest Augustus of Bmnsvick, Elector of Hanover 

II 

32. George I. 

II 

33. George II. 

84. Frederick, Prince of Wales 

II 
85. George III. 

86. Edward, Duke of Kent 

n 

87. Victoria. 
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Abercromby, Sir R., 336, 337. 

Aberdare, Lord, 397. 

Aberdeen, Lord, 383, 387, 389. 

Abhorrers, 354. 

Achmuty, Sir Sarauel,344,358. 

Acre (St. Jean d'Acre), sie^e 
of, by Crusaders, 80; by 
Napoleon, 333. 

Act of Attainder, meaning of, 
139; instances of, 160, xfis, 
164, 3x6, 276, 379. 397. 

Acts of Parliament; see " Stat- 
utes : " first printed, 139. 

Addinfi^on (Lord Sidmoutli), 
337, 364, 372. 

Addison, Joseph, 303. 

Addressers, 354. 

Adela, daughter of William L, 
68. 

Adelaide, Queen of William 

IV., 375. 

Adrian IV. (Pope), 76; VI.,151. 
Aetius, 29. 
Agricola, 19. 
Aids (feudal), 63, 87. 
Aislabie, Mr., 300, 301. 
Akbar (Indian ruler), 403. 
Albany, Duke of (Scotl.), 146. 
Albemarle, Duke of, 340, 344 : 

see also " Monk." 
Alberoni, Cardinal, 398. 
Albert, Prince, 383, 386, 395. 

— Edward, Prince of Wales, 

396, 398, 419. 
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America, discovery of, 147; its 
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Amherst, Lord, 4x0. 
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ties." 
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(Henry II.), 70. 

— Duke of.Philtp (under Louis 
XIV.), 377. 

Annates (first-fruits), 154. 

Anne.Queen of Rich. III. ,134. 

— Boleyn, X53-X56. 

— of Cleves, X59. 

— Princess of Denmark, wife 
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— Princess,daughter of James 

II. (till X703), 250, 2^8, 265, 
268, 273. 278 : see "Anne, 
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— Queen; accession and cha- 
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Ansehn, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 58, 66, 67. 

Anson, Commodore (and Ad- 
miral), 304, 309. 

Anti-Corn- Law League, 381, 

^ 383. 383., 
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Henry (Henry II.), 70. 
Arabella Stuart, Lady, X98. 
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II. 's reigns), 225, 338, 241. 

— Earl of (James II.'s reign), 

360. 

— Duke of (George I.'s reign), 
297. 

Arkwright, 366. 

Arlington, Lord (Charles II.'s 
reign), 246. 

Armaoa, Spanish (or " Invin- 
cible"), 183. 

Armed Neutrality, the, 338. 

Arminians. 209. 

Army, standing ; first in Eng- 
land, 34X; established,369: 
see 271, 390. 

Arran, Earl of, Scotch Re- 
gent (ia Edward VI.'s 
reign), 163, 173. 

Art: under the Stuarts, 291; 
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— Prince of Wale«, son of 
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ter, 302. 
Auckland, Lord, 4x1. 
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II.'s reign), 304. 
Augustine (St. Austin>, 39, 30. 
Aula Regis, 62, 78, 93. 
Aulus Plautius, x8. 
Aurungzebe, 403. 
Austria, Duke of, 81. 
A ttstrianSuccessioH, War of, 

305-3oy- 
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Badajoz, capture of, 354. 
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Baird, Sir David, 343, 348, 407, 
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by Canute; 4x i capital of 
Harold Harefoot, 41 ; 
meetiag of barons in, 86 ; 
seized by barons, 86 ; be- 
comes capital of England, 
90 ; receives municipal 
charter, 90 ; occupied by 
French prince Louis, 93; 
supports barons ag'ainst 
Henry III., 95; important 
meeting of Parliament in, 
95 ; meeting of barons in, 
103; attacked by insur- 
gents under Wat Tyler, 
X14; rising of Lollards in, 
119; entered by insurgents 
under Jack Cade. 134: en- 
tered by Edward of York 
(Edward IV.), 127, 130; 
growth of business in, 138; 
attacked by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, 168; insurrection 
of Lord Essex in, 186; 
trading companies plant 
colonies in Ireland, 199; 
city opposes Charles I.'s 
tyranny, 307, sis, 318; 
Plague, 345; Fire, 345; 
/fTi^ politics underChas. 
II., 356; opposes James 
IL, 3^; disturbances in, 
267 ; Torjf feeling in, 387 ; 
increase of wealtn in, 389; 
Gordon riots in, 334; im- 
provements in, 3^. 

Londonderry, 300; siege of, 
370. 

Lords, House of, its powers 
at end of Plantagenet 
times, 133. 

Louis. Prince (Louis VIII.) of 
France, 89, 92, 93. 

— VII. of France, 75, 77. 

— IX., 95. 

— XI., 129, 13J. 

— XII., 149. 

— XIIL, 303. 

— XIV., 234, 343, 247, aso. ^S, 

263, 266, 268, 269, 271-374, 
276, 379, 281, 384, 297. 

— XV., 397, 305, 315: see 327. 

— XVI., 321, 327, 33a 

— XVIII., 358. 360, 361. 376. 

— Philippe of France, 376, 385. 

— Bonaparte, King of Hol- 

land, 343, 349i 388. 

— Napoleon of France, 388, 

393- 
Louisburg (m Cape Breton 

Island, North America), 

capture of, 31a. 
Lovat, Lord, 308. 
Lucan, Lord, 389. 
Lucas, Sir Charles, 335. 
Lucknow, sieges of, 4x6-4x8. 
Lunsford, Colonel, 217. 
Luther, 151, 157. 
Luzemboure. Duke of, 274. 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 383. 
Lytton, Lord, 419. 



M. 

Macadam, ^. 

Macaulay, Lord, 3x0, 406, 407. 

— Zachary, 343. 



Macbeth, King of Scotland, 

45- 

Macdonald, Flora, 309. 

Macdonalds of Glencoe, 273. 

Mac-Ian of Glencoe, 372. 

Macintosh, Sir James, 329. 

Mackay. General, 270. 

Macnaghten, Sir William, 41X. 

Afad Parliameuf, the, 94. 

Madrid, Prince Charles and 
Buckingham at, 203. 

Magdala, capture of, ^7. 

Magdalene College, Oxford, 
364-366. 

Afagiia Charta, 87, 88 ; con- 
firmed by Henry III., 92, 
94: (see 88); important 
clause omitted by Henry 
III., 93, 94; the charter 
asserted, 97 ; confirmed 
by Edward I., xo3, 103; 
the important clause re- 
placed oy Edward I., X03; 
violated by Star Cham- 
ber, 144; violated under 
Henry VIII., X51; its vio- 
lation under Tudors, 187; 
under Stuarts generally, 
see 2x1, 252; quoted in 
"PetiHon of Right;' 308. 

Maharajah Sdndia, 4x8. 

Maine (France) falls to Prince 
Henry (Henry II.), 70. 

MalcoUn, King of Scotland, 



A 



— m. (Canmore), King of 

Scotland, 53, 58. 

— Sir John, 410. 
Maligna*Us, the (Royalists), 

22X. 

Malta, 333, 338, 366. 

Mamelukes, ^4. 

Manchester, "Earl of (Charles 
I.'s reign), 217, 222. 

Manilla, capture of, 31^. 

Mansfield, Earl of (chief-Jus- 
tice in George 1 1 I.'s 
reign), 3x0. 

Mantes, taking of, 57. 

Manufactures, in Roman 
times, x6; early English, 
43, 44; under Henry III., 
97; under Edward III., 
138; growth under Tudors, 
X90, 192; growth and state 
under Stuarts, 290, 293; 
under George II., 303; 
under George III., 366. 

Mar, Earl of, sojr. 

March, Earl of,Edraund Mor- 
timer, 113. 

— Earl of, grandson of above, 

115, 11^119. 

— Earl of. Edward Plantage- 

net (Edward IV.), 127. 
Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling, cj. 

— daughter of Henry III., 

xox. 

— Maid of Norway, xoi. 

— Duchess of Burgundy (sis- 

ter of Edward 1 v.). X42. 

— of Anjou, wife of Henry 

VI., 123-13X. 

— daughter of Henry VII., 

J47. 150- 

— Plantagenet, Countess of 

Salisbury, 159. 



Maria Theresa, queen of 

Louis XIV., 247, 277. 
of Austria, 30^, 309. 

— Louisa of Austria, 340. 
Marjory Bruce (Scotuind), 

145- 
Marlborough, Duke of, 261, 
266, 273, 380, 28x-aes, 387, 
297. 302: see 350. 

— Duchess of, 279, 280, 287. 
Marmont, Marshal, 353, 354, 

355- 
Marsin, Marshal, 283. 
Martial law, England under. 

207. »33t ass- 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII., 
xjo, x66. 

— Princess, daughter of Hen- 

ry VIII. (Mary L), 152, 
163, 166: see " Mary I.'^ 

— I,, accession, X67 ; cnarac- 

ter, X67; reign, X67-X70. 

— of Guise, wife of James V. 

of Scotland, 160, 174. 

— Stuart, Queen of Scots, 160, 

i^ 173. »7S. »77-i79i 180, 
x8i. 

— Princess, daughter of 
Charles I., 2x9, 227. 

— d'Este. Princess, second 

wife of James II., 349, 260. 

— Princess (Mary ll.),daugh- 

ter of James II. (till 1689), 
250, 265: see then " Mary 



250, 
ll. 



II., Queen. 

— II., Queen; accession, 268; 

character, 269; reign, 368- 

27s 
Masham, Mrs., a97. 
Massena, Marshal. 353, 353. 
Matilda, wife of Wm. I., 52. 

— (Maud), wife of Henry I., 

66,68. 

— (Empress Maud), daughter 

of Henry I., 68, 69, 7a 
Maximilian I. of Germany, 

149. 
Mayflpwer, the, 204. 
Mayo, Lord, 418. 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 234. 
Medina Sidonia, Duke of,x83. 
Meer Cossim, 406. 

— Jaffier, 406. 
Mehemet Ali, 383. 
Melbourne, Lord, 376,379,383. 
Mellitus, first Bishop ot Lon- 
don, 30. 

Mdnou, General, 337. 

Menschikoff, Prince, 388, 391. 

Menteith, Sir John, oetrays 
Wallace, 104. 

Mercia, kingdom of, 24, 30; 
falls to decay, 31. 

Metcalfe, 410. 

Methodists, 3(59. 

Middle class, growth of, 137, 
141. 

Middlesex, Earl of (James I.'s 
reign), 204- 

Milan Decree, 346. 

Militia, in early times, 27, 35 ; 
in feudal system, 60 ; un- 
der Elizabeth, 183; under 
Charles I., 2x9. 

MUlennarians, 228. 

Milton, John, 227 

Ministry <if all tht Taleitts, 
34a. 
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Ormond, Marquis (and Duke) 
of (Charles I.'s and 11. 's 
re^ns), sai. 228, 238, 263. 

Ostorius Scapula, 18. 

Oswald, King of Northum- 
bria. 30. 

Oswy, King of Northumbria, 

30- 

Otho, Emp. of Germany, 85. 

Outrain, Sir James, 393, 416- 
418. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, 200. 

Oxford, city of, taken by 
Sweyn, 40; besieged by 
Stephen, 70; paruament 
at (Henry III.'s reign), 
94; University of, 139; 
Christ Church College 
founded, 149: see 189; 
bishopric founded, x^ ; 
Erasmus at, 188; Bodleian 
Library founded, 189; sup- 

gorts Charles I., 219; 
Iharles I. at, 220, 222, 223: 
Charles I. leaves, and 

foes to Scotch camp, 224; 
arliament meets at, 2^5; 
university attacked by 
James 1 1., 264. 
— £arl of (Harley), 287, 297. 



P. 

Pakenham, General, 359. 
Palatinate (Germany), X96, 

ao2. 
Palmerston, Lord, 344, 376, 

379, 383, 385. 387. 389. 393. 

396. 
Panduir, 85. 
Panic, the (of 1825), 373 ; (of 

1866), 396. 
Papnneau, 401. 
Paris, city of, occupied by 

Henry V„ 120; Henry VI. 

crowned at, 122 ; retaken 

by Charles VI I.of France, 

123; Charles I. (as Prince 

Charles) at, 203. 
Parker, Matthew.Archblshop 

of Canterbury(Elizabeth s 

reign), 173, 177. 

— Bishop of Oxford (James 

I I.'s reign), 265. 

— Hyde (Sir), Aomiral, 323, 

— Richard (mutiny at the 

Nore), 352. 
Parliament: m Norman times, 
62; becomes representa- 
tive (rise of House of 
Commons), 94-96; growth 
of its power, ^, 713, 132, 
137; dtvided into Lords 
and Commons, 96, 132; 
meaning of word "parlia- 
ment," 113: see 237; not 
summoned from 15K to 
Z522 : not summoned n'om 
1523 to 1530, p. i|i; ser- 
vility of, under Henry 
VIII., 151, 155. 159: acts 
passed under Hen ryVIII. 
against papal supremacy, 
154; act on the divorce 
and the succession, 155; 



act against Lesser Mon- 
nsteries, 156 ; religious 
penal laws repealed un- 
der Edward VI., 164; re- 
enacted under Mary I., 
167; subserviency under 
Mary I., 169; religious 
laws re-enacted under 
ElizabetH, 172; laws a- 
gainst Roman Catholics, 
178, 180, 198; Parliament 
resists monopolies, 186 ; 
subserviency under Tu- 
dor sovereigns, 187; re- 
sists James I., 199, 202; 
act against monopolies, 
204; resists Charles I., 
206-210, dec. ; no parlia- 
metit from X&29 to X640: a 
new parliament in 1640, 
dissolved at once: the 
Long Parliament, 214; 
its legislation,2i5,2i7,&c. ; 
summoning of a parlia- 
ment secured by Trien- 
nial Act, 215: see 2x6; 
dissolved, 232; rights es- 
tablished, 271: see 280, 
2R9 : see also " Commons, 
House of." 
Parliament, Little, the, 232. 

— Acts of: see " Statutes." 
Parma, Prince of, 180, 183. 
Parsons, the Jesuit, 179. 
Passive obedience (doctrine 

of), 207, 200, 259 : see 287. 
Patriots, tnc (Qporge I.'s and 

I I.'s reigns), 302, 304. 
Paul III. (Pope), 156. 

— I. of Russia, 336, »8. 
Paulinus, first Archbishop of 

York. 30. 
Paul's. St., Cathedral: see 

"St. Paul's." 
Peasantry, early English, 27 ; 

become gradually free,9i: 

see 137 and " Rebellions." 
Pedro the Cruel, of Spain,i 12. 
Peel, Sir Robert, 364, 372, 375, 

378, 379. 383. 384. 386. 387. 

— Sir wm.. Captain, 4x8. 
Peerage,ongin of present,x w. 
Pelham, Henry (George 11. s 

reign), 305, 310. 

P^Iissier. General, «o, 391. 

Pembroke, Earl of (William 
Marshal) (under John and 
Henry III.). 86, 92; an- 
other in Edward I.'s 
reign, X04; another in 
Hennf VI. 's reign, 127. 

Penda, ICin^ of Mercia, 30. 

Penn. Admiral, 234. 

— William, 259, 260. 
Perceval, Mr., 344, 352. 354- 
Percy, Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland (Richard II. 's 
and Henry IV. 's reigns', 

114. "?• 

— Henry (Hotspur), XT7. 
Peterborough. Earl of, 283. 
Peter the Hermit. 58, 59. 

— des Roches, 92, 93. 

— the Great, 298. 
Petitioners, 254. 

Petition of Right, the, 207- 
209, 252. 



Petre, Lord, 254. 

— Father, 264. 

Philip I., King of France, 58. 

— Augustus, King of France, 
r8, 79, 80, 8x. &, 83, 85, 88, 



— IV. of France, xoa, 105. 

-VI., XOO; 

— II. of Spain, 168, X70, 173, 

X78, xSo, X82, 185. 

— III., aox. 

— IV., 247. 

— v., 277. 28s. 288, 298. 
Philippa of Haiiiault, wife of 

Edward III., 108. 
Phuenicians, the, 13, 16. 
Pichegru. General, 331. 
Picton, General, 353. 
Picts, 22, 23. 
Pilgrimage ^ Grace, the, 

158. 
Pilgrim Fathers, the, 204. 
Pitt. William (the elder), (Ear 

of Chatham), 310, 3x2,3x5, 

318, 319, 322. 

— William (the younger), 325, 

326. 337. 339. 33a. 336. 337. 



3^. 340, 342- 
Plus V. (Pope), 



X78. 
^ VII., 349. 358. 
PLintagenets, ongin of name, 

72. 
Plots : in Elirabeth's reign. 



laDin 



Babington's Conspiracy, 

x8x. 
Main Plot, 197 : see 201. 
Bye Plot ("Surprise" or 
"Surprising Treason"), 

198. 
Gunpowder Plot, 198. 
Titus Gates' Plot (sham), 

250. 253- 
Meal-tub Plot (sham), 253. 
Rye-house Plot, 256. 
Barclay's Con»piracjr. 276. 
Cato Street Conspiracy, 

371. 
Orsini's Plot (France), 393. 
Poitou. falls to Prince Henry 

(Henry II.). 70. 
Pole. Reginald (Cardinal 

Pole), 158. 169. 
Pollock. S.r Alexander (Field 

Marshal). 4x3. 
Poll-tax, the, 114. 
Puphain, Sir Home, 343. 
Porteous Riots, 303. 
Portland, Duke of (William 

III.'s reiirn). 278; another 

(George III.'s reign), 344, 

352. 
Portsmouth, Duchess of, 257. 
Poundage, 206, 240, 260. 
Powys, Lord, 2<a, 
Poynings. Sir Edward, X43. 
Poyiiings' Law, 144. 
Pramunire, statute of: see 

" Statutes," X14. 
Pragmatic Sanction, the,30S, 

309- 
Pratt. Chief-justice. 3x7. 
Presbyterianisni, established 

in Scotland, X74, X96: see 

268.286. 
Presbyterians (of Scotland), 

X9I6, 228; of England, 210, 

224, 238, 236. 
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Schools, foand»tibii of, In 
Henry VIII.'s reurn. 158 : 
under Edward Vl. and 
other Tttdors, 188: see 308. 

Science, growth of, under 
Stuarts, aga; under the 
Georges. 368; under Vic- 
toria, 435. 

Scindiah, 409. 

Scone. X04. 

Scotland : its name, 13; under 
Agricola, &c., 19 ; Chris- 
tianized, 32. 45 ; subordi- 
nate to England, 38, 39, 
f3; at war with William 
., 53; with William II., 
fS; with Stephen, 69; with 
lenry II., 78; in vassal- 
ae to England, 78 ; vas- 
lage redeemed, 80, loi; 
rassalage renewed, 84 ; 
patriotism of its people, 
99, Toa; cause of long en- 
mity with England, loz; 
dispute as to crown, loz, 
xoa; vassalage to England 
admitted, lox; war with 
Edward I., 102-104; alli- 
ance with France, 102; 
war with Edward II., 105; 
independence acknow- 
ledged by Edward III., 
X07; war with Edward 
III., Z08; English forces 
quit Scotland, 109; Stuart 
sovereisfns begin, 145 ; 
war with Richard II., 114; 
war with Henry IV., 117; 
alUanceswith France, Z3z, 
ISO, 161, 174; assistance 
to Perktn XVarbeck, 143; 
short retrospective sketch 
of, under Stuart sove- 
reigns, Z46; wars with 
Henry VIII., 150, 160; the 
Reformers in Scotland, 
x6o, 163. Z74; war with Ed- 
ward VI., 163; war with 
Elizabeth, 174; Presby- 
terianism established in, 
X74; rebellion of Protes- 
tant lords against Mary 
Stuart. X76; Mary abdi- 
cates the throne, 176; 
union (^ erowtis) with 
England, 106; Charles I.'s 
attempt to introduce Eng- 
lish liturgy, 3x3; the Cove- 
nant, &13 ; rebels against 
Charles I., 213; helps Eng- 
lish Parliament against 
Charles I., sax; the So- 
Umn League and Cove- 
nant, 231 ; Scotch army 
enters England, 231 ; 
Scotch royalists. 333 ; 
Scotch army leaves Eng- 
land, 334; Scotch army 
re-enters England to help 
Charles I., 325; Covenan- 
ters in power, S3<; Scotch 
Presbyterians adhere to 
Charles II., 338; Cromwell 
in Scotland, aaa; Monk in 
Scotland,335; Episcopacy 
restored, 241; Covenant- 
ers persecuted, 346, 353; 
rising of Covenanter8,3S3; 



treatment of Covenanters 
under James II., s6o, 264; 
Convention in favour of 
William III. and Mary 
II., 268; Jacobite resist- 
ance to William III., 370: 
see 372; disputes, and 
final {^Parliameniary) 
union with England, 285; 
progress of Scotland since 
union, 286; Rebellion of 
171^. 297; opposition to 
excise - duties, 303 ; Re- 
bellion of 1745, 306-309; 
gradual reconcilement 
with Eiwland. jog. 

Scroggs. ChTef-Justice, 254. 

Scrope, Archbp. of York, zi8. 

— Lord, 119. 
Sa*tage, 63. 

Sebert, King of Essex, 30. 
Secuiar clergy, 38. 39. 
Selden, John, 206. 
Self-denying Ordinance, the, 

233. 

Seminaries, 179, X98. 
Senlac Hill, so. 
Ser/s (or villeins), 6t, 87; be- 
come g^dually free, 9X. 
Seringapatani, capture of,409. 
Sevastopol, 388-19X, 392. 
Seven rears' iVar, the, 3x1- 

316- 

Severus, Emperor, xo. 

Seyinonr, Lord. High Ad- 
miral (Edward VI. 's 
reign), 163. 

— Admiral, 393. 
Shaftesbury, Earl of (Charles 

I I.'s reign): (see also 
• 'Ashley, Lord \ 249, «c, 
351, 252. 254. as?; a difler- 
eiit one (Victona's r.), 423. 
Shah Alum, 406, 409. 

— Soojah, 41 X. 

Sharp, Archbishop ( Scot- 
land), 241, 246. 253. 

Sharpe, Granville, 343. 

Shaw, Dr. (Richard III.'s 
reign), 133. 

Shelburne, Earl of, 325. 326. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

^. 325. 3=6. 337. 370. , _,, 

Sheriff, 38; powers of, dis- 
played under Charles II., 

Shtf-mon^, 212. 
Shtre-courts, 27, 28. 
Shires, 28. 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, 283, 

286. 
Shrewsbury, Earl of (Henry 

VI. 's reign), X35. ' 
Sicily, Richard I. in, 80. 
Sidmoutfa, Lord: see "Ad- 

dington." 
Sidney, Sir Philip, z8o. 

— Algernon, 395. 
Silures, the, t6, 18. 
Simnel, Lambert, 143. 
Simpson, General, ;;^i. 
Siward, Earl of Northumbria, 

47. 48. 
Sixtus V. (Pope), 180. 
Slavery, negro: begun, 179; 

gradual abolition,343,36o, 

«,. 3^3t.178. 

Slaves in England, 37. 



SUding-seaie, the (corn-laws). 



i.t- 



Smith, Sir Sidney, 330, 335. 

— Sir Harry, 401, 414. 
Smyrna Fleet, disaster of, 374. 
Socmen, gi. 

Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, the, 331, 343. 

Somers, Lord, 376, 378, 387. 

Somerset, Duke of (Henry 
VI. 's reign), X3S; another 
(Edward IV.'s reign), 139. 

— Duke of (Edward VL^s 

reign) (see also "Hert- 
ford, Earl of"), 163-166. 

— Earl of (James I.'s reign), 

200. 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 

196, 278, 280, 288. 
Soult, Marshal, 348, 349, 351, 

„ 353. 354. 355t^56, 357. 

Southampton, Earl of (Ed- 
ward VI.'s reign)t t^. 

South Sea Scheme, 299-301. 

Spain : rises to importance in 
Europe, zso; growth of 
enmity against England, 
Z78-X80, 183; outbreak of 
war, 183: the war. 182- 
185; Spain and the Ne- 
therlands, zso, 178, 180. 
X83, 185; Spa^ courted 
by James I., 201 ; Spain 
and the Palatinate (Ger- 
many), 30X-303; Spain and 
Cromwell, 234; Spain's 
decline as France rose, 
247; Spain in William 
III.'s reign, 377 (see also 
"Wars"); division of 
Spanish empire, 288. 

Spanish Succession, fVar of, 
280-288. 

Special Constables, 385. 

'' speedwell," ihcm^. 

Spenser, Hugh, xo6. 

St. Alban (martyr), 3a 

St. Albans taken by Julius 
Caesar, x8 ; a Roman set- 
tlement, 30. 

St. Amaud, Marsha), 388. 

St. Columba, 45. 

St. Edmund, King of East 
Anglla, 34. 

St. John, Oliver (Charles I.'s 
reign). 222. 

St. Patrick, 22, 45. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, its site. 
20, 30 ; old St. Paul's, 184. 
214, 246; the present, 291, 

St Kutti, General. 

Stafford, Lord, 254. 

Stair, Earl of (George II.'s 

reign), 305. 
Stamford Bridge, hattle of: 

see " Battles." 
Standard, the, batde of: see 

•• Battles." 
Stanhope, General, 265. 397, 



271. 



398. 301. 
Stanley, Lord 

reign), X35. 
— Sir Willi 



(Richard III.'s 



tliam (Richard III.'s 
and Henry VII. 's reigns). 

Z43' 
— Lord (now Earl of Der- 
by). 396. 399. 
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Nanking*, 383. 

Paris(first of) (Gcorfelll.'s 

reign), 3x6. 
Paris (second of) (George 

lll.'sreign).3^ 
Paris (third of} (George 
III.'s reign), 363. 
Paris (fourth of) (Victoria's 

reigtt), 3?2. 
Peace of Amiens, 338. 
Pecquigny, 131. 
Pekin, 395- 
Quadruple Alliance (Geo. 

I.'s reign), 999. 
Ripon, 2x4. 
Ryswick, 276: see 379. 
Second Partition Treaty, 

Tien-tstn, 393: see 395, 

Tilsit, 345. 

Treaty of Commerce (with 
France) (George III.'s 
reign), 326 ; in Victoria's 

Triple ' Alliance (Charles 

II.'s reien), 247. 
Triple Alliance (George 

I. s reign), 298. 
Troyes, 120. 
Utrecht, 288: see 298. 
Versailles (George III.'s 

reign), 325. 
Vienna(GeorgeII.'s reign), 

M^Iingford, 7a 
Washington, 398. 
Wedmore, 35. 
Westminster (first treaty 

of), 231. 
Westminster(second treaty 
©0,248. 
Tresham. 190. 
Trevor, Sir John, 275. 
Trinttners, 252. 
Trinobantes, the, x6, 18. 
Tromp, Van, 231. 
Trowbridge, Captain, 332. 
Tudor, Sir Owen, 121, Z27. 
Tudors, tyranny of, 141, 186 ; 
under Henry VIII., 151; 
qualities of Tudor sove- 
reigns, 167, 271. 
Tunnagt, ao6, 9(^, 240, 26a 
Turenne, Marshal, 235. 
Tyler, Wat, 114. 
Tyndale, William, 157. 
Tyranny of Stuarts, 211 ; and 
James I.'s, Charles I.'s, 
and James II.'s reigns 
generally. 
Tyrconnel, Earl of, 263, 370. 
Tyrone, Earl of (Hugh 

O'Neill), 185. 
Tyrrel (Henry VII.'s reign), 

Tyrrell, Sir Walter, 59. 



u 

XJIm, capitulation of, 34T. 
Ulster, Protestant colonists 

planted in, 200, 212. 
United Irishmtn, 333. 
United States of America, 

origin of, 204, 212. 



V. 

Vane. Sir H., 2x4, 23a, 337, 340. 

Vasco de Gama, 147. 

Vassals, 6q. 

Vauban, 275. 

Vaudois (Protestants of Sa- 
voy), 234. 

Vaughan, chief-Justice (Chas. 
iI.'s reign), 348. 

Venables, 234. 

Vend6me, Duke of (French 
marshal), 264. 

Venice, 140. 

Vernon, Admiral (George II.'s 
reign), 304. 

Vespasian, z8, 19. 

Victor, Marshal, 3Sr, 354. 

Victoria, 365; accession and 
character, 379, 381; reign, 

379-399- 

Victory, the (ship), 34X. 

Vienna, congress of (nrst).36o; 
(second^ 363. 

Vikings, 33. 

Villars. Marshal, 384. 

VUieins (or serfs), 61, 87; be- 
come gradually free. 91: 
rise against Rich. II.,iz4. 

Villeneuve, Admiral (French), 
340, 341. 

Villeroy, Marshal. 383. 

Villiers, George, Duke of 
Buckingham (James I.'s 
and Charles I.'s reigns): 
see " Buckingtiam. Duke 
of." 

Vincent, St., Earl, 331. 

Virginia, 279. 

Volunteers, enrolment of, in 
England, 339, 394. 



w. 

Wade, General (Geoiffe II.'s 

reign), 30& 
Wagtr «/batae, (a, 6% 
Wakenian, Sir George, 253. 
Walcheren expedition, 351. 
Wales ; its name, 13 ; its peo- 

Kle, 14, 24; at war with 
[ercia, 32 ; with Egbert, 
21; with Edgar, 39; with 
Harold, 49; with John, 84; 
with Edward I., 200; re- 
bellionaeainst HenrylV., 
118; parliamentary union 
with England, 256. 

Walhalla, 26. 

Walker, Obadiah (of London- 
derry). 270. 

Wallace. William, zo^ 

Waller, Sir William, 220-322. 

Waliingford, Treaty of: see 
"Treaties." 

Walpole. Robert (Sir), 299, 
301-305: see «o. 

Walsins^am, Sir r., 179, z8z. 

Walter Tyrrell. 59. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 143. 

Wardship (feudal), 63, 85, 87: 
see 240. 



Wars;— 

Abyssinian War, 397. 
Afghan War, 4x1-423. 
Angles an(l Saxons with 
each other and Britons, 

lantee War, 398. 
Britons with Angles and 

Saxons, 23, 34. 
Burmese War (first), 410. 
Burmese War (sccond),4i5. 
Chinese War (first), ^. 
Chinese War (second), 393. 
Chinese War (third), 395. 
Danes with English, 33-35, 

37> 38. 40, 41- 
Danes with Ireland, 44. 
Denmark and George III., 

338. 345- 
England and Ireland, 77. 
^ Englandand Ireland(Com- 
monwealth), 228.^ 
Do. — William III., 270. 
England and Wales, 31, 39, 

^49. 84. ^ „, , 
France and Wm. I., 56, 57. 
France and Henry I., 67. 
France and Hen. II. ,78,79. 
France and Richard I., 8s. 
France and John, 83, 84. 
France and Hen. 1 1 1., 92,93. 
France and Edward r,xo3. 
France and Edward III., 

209-222. 
France and Henry V., 229- 

122. 
France and Henry VI., 

222-225. 
France and Henry VIII., 

249, 262. 
France and Mary I., 270. 
France and Charles I., 207, 

309. 
France and William III., 

272-276. 
France and Spain with 

Anne, 280-288. 
France and George 11., 

^305-309. . ^ 

France and Geoi^e II. 
(again), 3"^3>4. (and 
with Geo.lII.y, 314-^16. 

France and George III., 
3«-326. 

France and George III., 

„ 329-363. ^ „ . 

France and Russia, 357. 

France and Austria, Prus- 
sia. Spain, &c. : see 
" Napoleon Bonaparte," 
"PeniiisularWar,''^"Wfel- 
lington." 

Greece and Turkey, 372, 

374- 

Holland and Common- 
wealth. 332. 

Holland and Charles II., 
244.248. 

Holland and George III., 

3»3-3«5' 
Holland and George III. 

(again), 332, 333, 336, 343. 

344. 358. 
Kaffir Wars, 402. 
New Zealand War, 400. 
Normans and Eng^ 50, 51. 
Norwegians and English, 

SO. 
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PeoinsuUr War, 347-357. 
Pania and Victoria, 395. 
Romans with Britons. 17- 

19. 
Russian (or Crimean) War, 

387-W- 

Sctnde War, 4x3. 

Scotland and England 
(William I.), 53. 

Do. — William 11., 58. 

Do. — Stephen, 69. 

Do. — Henry II., 78. 

Do. —(Edward I.), 103-104. 

Do. — Edward 11^ 105. 

Do. — Edw. III., 108-Z10. 

Do. — Henry Vlll., 150, 
160. 

Do.— Edward VI., 163. 

Do. — Elizabeth, 174. 

Do. —Commonwealth, 239. 

Sepoy War (Indian Mu- 
tiny), 4i5-4»8. 

Sikh War (first), 413. 

Sikh War (second), 414. 

Spain and Elizabeth, 179, 
180. 282-185. 

Spain and Cromwell, 934. 

Spain and George I., 299. 

Spain and George II., 304, 

3op-309. 
Spam and George III., 3K. 
Spain and George III. 

(a^aln), 333-336. 
Spain and George III. 

(a^fainj. 331, 33a, j^i, 343. 
Svrian War, 383. 
United States and George 

III., 358-360. 
Civil Wars:— 

British Colonies in North 

America and George 

III., 320-332. 
Charles I. and ParUament, 

219-225. 
Civil war in Scotkind, 174, 
Civil war in France, J78, 

185. 
CMl warin U. Sutes, 395. 
Henry III. and Barans, 

95-97- 
John and BaroDS, 88, 89. 

Stephen and Empress 

Maud, 69, 70. 
Warsof the Roses, 1X-Z3Z; 
origin of name, 12^ 
Warwick, Earl of, the King- 
fftaJter, 125-131. 

— Earl of (Henry VII.'s 

reign). 141. 144. 

— Earl of (Edward Vl.'s 

reign). 164: see "North- 
umoerland, Duke of." 

Washin^^on, city of, capture 
of (2d American war), 359. 

Washington, George, 311, 320, 

321, 322. 

Waters, Lucy, 252. 



Watt, James, 9B6. 
Wedmore. Treaty pf: see 

•• TreatJesT 
Wellesley, Arthur (Sir) Hon.. 

33». 345. 347. SSO-^ 361. 

£?4. 375. 376* 377. 3^5. 386; 
IS Indian career, 40B. 

— Marquis, 352, 354, 40B. 
Wellington, ihike of: see 

•• Wdlesley. Arthur.** 
Wentwortb, Sir Thomas (af- 
terwards Earl of Straf- 
ford), 206, 200. See al&o 
"Strafford, EarioC" 

— General IGeoi^ II.'s 

reign), 304 
IVtrtgild, 28, 29. 
Wesley, John, ^. 
Wessex, Kingdom of, 94; its 

king, " firetwalda,'^ 26; 

rises to importance, 30, 31. 
Westminster Abbey, its site, 

90, 30; a church built, 49; 

present AbbeyChurch,97; 

used as a "sanctuary," 

Z33; Henry VII.'s chapel 

in, 147- 
Westminster Hall, 59, 2x5, 326, 

235, 365. a87. 
Westmoreland, Earl of, X77. 
Wheeler, Sir Hugh, Gen., 4x6. 
iVhigs, origin of name, 254; 

policy of, 260. 
Whish, General, 424, 4x5. 
Whitehall, palace at, 217, 227, 

WhitelocK, General, 344. 

IVhUe Ship, the, 68. 

Whitfield* George, 369. 

Whitwqrth, Lord, 339. 

Wiclif, John, 1x6. 

Wilberrarce, Wm., 343, 398. 

Wilkes, John, 316. 

William, Duke of Normandy, 
47. 48; demands English 
crown, 4^; prepares to 
invade England, 49, 50; 
lands in Sussex, 50 ; wms 
at Hastings, sx , crowned 
King of England, 51; 
character,53; reign, 52-57. 

— II' .^7 ; his character, 57, 58; 

reign, 58, 59. 

— Prmce, son of Henry I., 67, 

68. 

— of Malmesbory, 9x. 

— the Lion, King ot Scotland, 



77. 78. 84. 
— of "" 



Nassau, Stadtholder of 
Holland, 227. 
— III., accession of, 268; 
character, 369 ; reign, 268- 



-iT, 



acces. and character, 
375 ; reign, 375-379- 
Wilson, Sir Archdale, Gene- 
ral, 4x7 



Winchester, ao;* capital of 
Wessex, 34; Alfred buried 
there, 37; taken by Sweyn, 
40; capital of England, 

S, 54; William II. buried 
ere, 59. 
Winter, De, Admiral (Dutch). 

333- 

Wintoun. Sari of, 398. 

Witchcraft, 194. 

WitenagemU, the, how com- 
posed, 38: its powers, 28, 
37, 41, 48, 49: abolished, 63. 

Witt, De (Dutch admiral). 

S3«. 244- 

Woden (Odin), a6. 33. 

Wolfe, General. 3x3, 3x4. 

Wolfe Tone, Theobald, 333. 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet. Gene- 
ral, 398. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, X49-X54. 

fVotxTs halffeua, 303. 

Woodville. Sir Richard, 130: 
the WoodviJles (Edward 
IV. ^ and Richard IILs 
reigns). 130, X35. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas. 368. 



Y. 



Yeh, Commissioner (Chinese)^ 

Yeomen, origin of, 97, 91. 

York, 19, 23; a see of the 
church, 30; captured by 
William 1., 53 ; taken by 
Edgar Atbeluig. 53; per- 
secution of Jews at. So; 
taken by rebels, 158,- 
Wentworth (Lord Sttaf* 
ford)4it, sxx; Charier L 
at, 214 ; f iege m, in ctwl 

Wa^ 822. 

— Duke of: (r) Edmund, son 

of Edward III., 1x3; (s) 
Richard, descendant of 
above. X3S-I37; (5) Ed 
ward, son of Richard 
(Edward IV.). 197; (4) 
James (James II.); till 
1685, see 3X9. 334. ^o, 944, 
947, 948, 949, ascw "S*. aS^. 
»53. aS4. as*. ?S\«59; see 
now "James 11." (5) Geo. 
III.'s son. 330, 33X. 336k 

37* • 

— Cardinal (last of Stuarts). 

YorkFlace (Wtlsey's house). 

afterwards WhttehaU P^- 

ace, X53. 
Yorktown, capitulation of 

(America)^ 333. 
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ILACEIE & SON'S BDUCATIOK. 



ARITHMETIC, Ao. 



TEX WEBTHIKSTSa ASITHHETICAI, TEST.QABOS. . 
fliKEIL, l'i<r Slandarda III. IV. V. and VI. l^h paclisUu ciut; 
TH£ LONOOK ABIIHBimCAL lEST-OABSS, for Stundarda II. M 



KZMT&L ABITHMETICi C'oii>iistiiignLiiin3yiifProHeinH,deidgMj« 
K. givt iiw iw-tt ■,! raiflj «iat,„„. ■(, oiiicb ta V« dnlrtd uid r - " 

EXAMINAXION ABITHIIETIC: C.irjl.-ii.iins: Tipivar.lx nf 12(iO 

Pii>bl8nn mill Eiowiim (v.,-. ■ - . , ■ ■■ 

C,.ii<l..l.te; fut <Ji™u'i S.I.. ' 
bf Tiioiu. a lUliVtY, !■ -- - , ■ . 
KEY TO EXAMIHATION iSITHMETIC. The I'i^I-Ihiu:; : 



Juudiu VuEe TiiLltiiug 



i'l^lug d>li«Bt,' OluiiDi. CIMlh ii. BiL ILEr,| 

EIEHEKTABT HEITSITBATION, histe, SrnrAuwi, Aim Soun. 

BnmerQmE>o;Ti>™iHiedilion™n. Bj J*«iis MwnK. Pean bt^ doth, 

SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

Wltli Sketch o£ the Authoc'a Life and Prefatnry anil 'BxyUtiiiUm Hdi 



Tha PraphMy sf Dut« Btro]I. 

L'Alleno snd H PnueioH.— MI1.TI 

KmM (Ml«led).-BiO)!(. 

Th. rriiomr of cmUon. -BtroN. 

Th« Fi™ Worihippern — 

The Anouat Xumcr, — ( 



The IniTtJlei.-li'ii 
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BLACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



GRAMMAR. 

ELEMEKTABT ENGLISH 6EAMMAB. Based on the Analvsis of 
Sentences. Turts I. to V., for Standards II. to VI. Each part in paper covei-s, '_(/.; 
iu cloth, 3d. 

COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAB and Analysis. Cloth boards, price Is. 

ADVANCED ENGLISH GEAMMAB, for Intermediate and PubUc Schools. 
160 pp., cloth boards, 28. 

TEST-CABDS IN GBAMMAB and Analysis, based on the Complete 
English Grammar, for Standards II. to VI. Each packet, price 9<2. 

G500RAPHT. 

ELEMENTAEY GEOGRAPHY. By W. G. Baker, Associate of King's 

College. With numerous Illustrations and Max^s. 

Part I. For Standard II. Elementary notions of Geography. Paper, Cd.; cloth, 3«f. 
Part II. For Standard III. England and Wales. Two coloured Maps. „ 4'J.; „ bd. 
Fart III. For Standard IV. Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. „ 6(^; „ 8(^ 

PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. An Elementary Treatise, to meet the 
Requirements of the Codes of England and Scotland, and intended for use 
in public sdiools. Illustrated. Cloth limp, 6d. 

HOME LESSON BOOKS. 

Adapted to the requirements of the New Code. 
Standard IV., cloth. Id. Standards V. and VI., cloth. 9d. ench. 
Answers to Arithmetical Questions. For each Standard, on Cards, 3 J. each. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. A Specific Subject of instruction in Public 
Elementary Schools. Diagrams printed with names in red. 

Book I., First year's course, Paper, id.; cloth, 5d. 

Book IL, Second year's do. With two coloured Plates, „ 5d.; „ 6d. 
Book HI, Third year's do. „ 5d.; „ 6d, 

Cheaper Edition, Xow Ready, Price 2s. 6d. 

DB. OGILVIE'S SMALLER DICTIONABY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE, Etymological, Pronouncino, and Explanatory, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. Abridged from the " Student's Dictionary," by the Author. Im- 
perial lOmo, cloth, red edges, 2«. 6d. ; half-roan, S^. 6d. 

"We know no Dictionary so suited for school use as Um." —British Qutniieiiy Review. 
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